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PREFACE. 


FKW^entences may introduce the subjects of the folloviilg 
sheets to readers who are not immediately connected with India, 
or with the import and manufacture of cotton. This fibre, ^hich 
has since become so important in the Industry and commerce 
of the world, seems first to have been ei^loyed in England as 
the material of woven fabrics near the end of the sixteenth 
century: fi'om that time to the days of Wyatt, Arkwright, and 
other inventors of spinning machinery, (a period of 160 years,) 
the means of manufacture were of the simplest description, and 
of domestic use; tlie supply of the material was chiefly from 
the Levant, and in the later part of the period from the West 
Indies. These inventions began to appear about the year 
1740, the most remarkable date of their subsequent extension 
and elaboration being that of Arkwright’s first patent, ITOp, in 
which year also Watt’s first patent for his celebrated improve¬ 
ments in steam engines was obtained. During this period of 
unprecedented activity in invention in England, our countrymen 
were engaged in struggles in Madras^and Bengal, of which the 
principal event, but neither the earliest nor latest, was the battle 
of Plassey,*in 1757. The issue of these struggles gave to 
Britain- an undoubted supremacy in both those parts of India, 
^d afiForded facilities to greatly-increased exports of tire cotton 
manufactures of that country to England, nearly about the 
time when mechanical inventions at home began to enlarge tlfe 
supply of similar articles made eff the cotton derived from 
other countries. From these causes arose an extended and 
rapidly-increasing demand for cotton fabric; the strailness* of 
the supply of the raw material began to be felt ’as one of the 
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chief commergial inoonyeniences of the day. pfe JKaSt India 
Company attempted in pTir"~T*' la3^r quantities from 

the limited portion of India then governed by them,»as well as 
Guz^t,>aA that time under natiTe rub, and perhap^ from 
other quarters where they had established commercial factories. 
The supply remained, however, inconsiderable, and the qSality 
of so much as they did procure, taken in comparison with that 
of cotton from other quarters, did not obtain for it such 
priees as encouraged >he extension of the shipments. 1793y 
America began, most unexpectedly to England, to furnish a 
suitable article; and from a period quickly following that date 
to the present, that coiftitryhas been the principal, and in solne 
practical senses almojre the sole, source of supply. 

India, however, has also increased her exports to us, but not 
at such a rate as either to meet our necessities, or to prevent our 
wonder that a country in which probably cotton was first 
known and manufactured, and which is most peculiarly under 
our own influence, has not been made efiectually to answer our 
requirements in a matter in which it would be so much to the 
interest of India itself to meet them. This paucity of supply 
from our great Oriental Empire, long a phenomenon and a re¬ 
proach, has latterly become, through the falling off in the 
American supply, a pressing evil; its causes and remedy, 
respecting which many opinions are held, are in part the sub¬ 
jects hereinafter discussed. 

It should perhaps be explained that there are many kinds, or 
rather quahties, of cotton. THs fibre is the fruit of plants of 
different forms and magnitudes, from an annual ‘creeper to a 
tree twenty feet in height. Only <iie kinds produced by an¬ 
nual, triennial^ and perennial bushes, are used for woven manu¬ 
factures; and even these vary much with the seed, the climate, 
the soil, the ouldvation, and perhaps with circumstances 
which are yet but very ob&curely, if at all, traced from their 
effects. The kind commonly, and perhaps from ancient times, 
pro’dacdtl and used in India, differs from the sorts obtained 
from other countries, and seems, even from the days of Ark- 
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wrfght,fo ha^^been hold here io inferior estirdi^cai) although 
its substantial good” qu^Jilia#^j^e it« decided preference with 
the natiy^ who use it. ^ Much of the discussion and effort 
whioh^haTC been expended on the supply of cotton from India^ 
have been directed to the establishment in that country qf the 
growth of the more approved varieties; these are probably 
of Mexican and West Indian origin, and from further pecu¬ 
liarities, acquired from cultivation or locality, are now known as 
Sea tsl|pd, Bourbon, Pernambuco, New^Orleans, &c. It is 
not impossible, however, that improved treatment of the native 
produce of India, as to cultivation and cleanness, may effford 
an Article combining, in some measure, thte good qualities of tlie 
Oriental and Western cottons. 

Not only the supply of cotton, but our general commerce 
with India, has, by its limited extent, excited the attention and 
the solicitude of our mercantile and manufacturing interests, 
and of the Government itself. To this subject a portion of 
the following pages is devoted. 

The practical and somewhat technical chapters which relate 
to railways in Bombay, discuss subjects which seem to derive 
importance from their direct connection with measures deemed 
necessary alike to the augmentation of our own commerce«nd 
to the welfare of India. If in these chapters some matrH|;s 
of a local character are found by the general reader to be little 
calculated to amuse or interest him, others are necessarily in¬ 
termingled with them which involve ^e exposition and use of 
general principles, whose truth or error may be of grave con¬ 
sideration bofti in this inquiry and ksewhere. * 

Credit is asked for good faith, and for such accuracy as 
taution could afford, in the reduction of Indian weights, mea¬ 
sures, and moneys, in their extraordinary and unclassable di¬ 
versity, from native to English denominations. Indian facts 
sommonly lose the weight they wouM have on the public mind 
of England, for want of this kind of translation; and when it 
is known that “ seers ” exist in not distant parts of India frdm 
less than one pound avoirdupois to more than two "maunds”— 
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from 25 IBs. to more than 100—and “ can(iie8^frot#600 IbSj 
to mcfrp than 3000,—feat titf namds are often used for 
wights tod measures, but to different relative el^ot, in dif¬ 
ferent places—that towns within a few milps of each oth%r have, 
standards differing by 10 or 20 per cent., and sometimes even 
different entire systems,—and that money of the same name in 
different local coinages varies 16 or 18 per cent, in value, it 
will be admitted that no true idea of Indian facts can be ob-, 
tained until this diversity has been made to disapp^r l)y ii?- 
quiries and calculations, however laborious, or however exposed 
in iastances to risk of error. To have given not only the Eng¬ 
lish results, but the qriginal Indian statements, would havB in¬ 
creased the bulk of the book to little other effect than that of 
obscuring its arguments. The authorities everywhere quoted 
will lead those who may take so much pains in tlie inquiry to 
each statement in its primitive form. It is necessary to add 
that the Company’s rupee has been taken in these calculations 
at 28c?., and the Hydrabad rupee at 19|rf. 

Among the papers in the Appendix will be found a reprint 
of a Report by R. Stephenson, Esq., M.P., dated 20th January, 
1847, and of some remarks in tlie nature of a summaiy by 
myself. On the insertion of these, published as they were so 
loj^ ago, no remark seems necessary. But following them are 
two other papers which have not before been printed, and which 
form part of the proceedings of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company: one of these is a letter by myself to the 
eminent engineer just named; the other is a report by G. T. 
Clark, Esq., C.E., on the hnginoering features ftf the Concan 
and the ghauts. Since these papers contain nothing but phy¬ 
sical'facts, of the most public nature, necessary to the descri]^^ 
tion and defence of the line I proposed, I conceive that the 
publication of, fhegt is no great violation of propriety; and, 
for perspicuitjftmd autheiriication, I prefer giving them in their 
original shape to evading this slight formal impropriety, if it be 
one, l\y the easy device of making other use of their substance. 

The course of argument prescribed by the circumstances of 
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casetfts ej^cluded the notice which would ha^e been due to 
other labourers in the fidld of. Indian improvements, a^d par- 
tdoularly oMndian railways, had a more extensive discussion of 
.those lubjeots been professed. My feeble tribute would be an 
addition of very slight importance to their honour; but, how¬ 
ever slight, it would have been a gratification to me to render it, 
had I felt myself sufficiently informed, and moreover entitled, to 
enter on a public examination of the varied and extensive sub¬ 
jects in.r.)Connection with which that honoftir has been earned. 
The consideration of general principles, into which the. facts 
of the case with which I have been so intimately connoted 
havB led me, may indeed seem to have (fti application beyond 
the immediate occasion of it; but I trust it will be received 
as an exposition of views which I am desirous of submitting to 
public examination, on account of the importance of their con¬ 
sequences if they be true, and not in any degree as an ex¬ 
pression of hostility to the measures which others have thought 
it their duty to adopt. 

The nature of tlie subjects discussed, and the scantiness of 
available exact information of some important kinds, have ren¬ 
dered it necessary to be content, in some cases, with arguments 
less precise and demonstrative than may be desired. I tiSust, 
however, that probability enough has been attained to serve\s 
a present guide to safe practical measures, and that at least a ser¬ 
vice has been done by putting into form for further investiga¬ 
tion by the aid of better ascertained facts, some arguments 
which may throw light on the condition of India, and the means 
of its ameli&ation. It may be ^oped that the mission of 
inquiry which has just been entrusted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Manchester to Mr. Mackay, will contribute to 
those further investigations which must be required no less by 
our growing concern with India than by our present interests. 

A task at once grateful and perplekiug now devolves on me; 
grateful from the value and cordiality of the aid given me in 
my investigations,—perplexing from Uie extent and vaSclfy'of 
the sources from which tliat aid was derived, tine circum- 
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stance giHs especial pleasure ; it is tliat I have tff acknow¬ 
ledge* assistance almos* equally front gentlemen on all sides of 
Indian p'olitics. To some extent this pleasing duty is abridged 
by the free quotation of authorities in .the work its^f; but 
therf are some obligations still requiring discharge. For the 
first turning of my attention to Indian affairs I am inde\)ted to 
Geo. Thompson, Esq., M.P. To Major-General Briggs I owe 
the first encouragement I received to persevere in those efforts 
which eventuated iff the formation of the Great Indigo Penin¬ 
sula Jlailway Company; and besides his cordial support of that 
undertaking at tits formation, and during its hazardous infancy, 
he has ever afforded* mo that ample and essential information 
as to facts which a long and active service in high political sta¬ 
tions in the East, combined with extensive Oriental scholarship 
and great powers of observation, have placed so much at his 
command. , 

From Major Oliphant, ever since my first resort to the 
India House, and also from Lieut.-Ool. Sykes, from nearly the 
same early date, I received that countenance and aid which 
their connection with and intimate knowledge of Central Penin¬ 
sula and Western India especially induced them to afford; to 
ot^sr directors of the East India Company I am indebted for 
Qimer encouragement and counsel, although the facts which 
were more particularly concerned did not lie within the com¬ 
pass of their personal experience. 

The permission originally given me by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to avail myself of their papers and records, placed my 
seafch in their house under the inspection of 'f. L. Peacock, 
Esq., the Examiner of Indian Oorrespondence, from whom, 
and from gentlemen in his department, as weH^ as from J. 
Walker, Esq., the Geographer of the East India Company, and 
Dr. J. F. Boyle, in charge of their correspondence relating to 
the vegetable productions*©! India, I have always derived the 
most important aid, given with liberality and cheerfulness. 
I Shouid acknowledge with equal pleasure, as with equal reason, 
the courtesies received from the Secretary, J. C. Melvil, Esq., 
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•and tis department, and also in the office of the Board of 
Control, during the protracted term wbkh preceded the ^ant 
and final settlement of the guarantee, if my presefit pur¬ 
pose, in* respect of the Government and its officers, had not 
particular reference to measures for the investigation and pse 
of facts? 

In England, also, the long experience of Mr. WiUiamson 
Kamsey in Indian revenue administration, and the intimate 
koowledg^consequent upon it of the state ofithe people, and of 
the fiscal arrangements which have been believed to affect it, 
have been kindly and freely made available for my informati^; 
and f have had tho like assistance from Col. Dickinson, late 
Chief Engineer in Bombay, for physical and professional 
particulars. 

My obligations in India are past enumeration, and they are 
too much blended with the prosecution of the designs of the 
Great Imfian Peninsula Railway Company to permit that sepa¬ 
rate acknowledgment on my own account which is due from 
me, and which I should have preferred; and while I ever held 
to that independent course of action to which my views on the 
position of Governments in relation to industrial enterprise 
necessarily led me, I have still to repeat what I have said elife- 
wbere, that I never made an inquiry or needed help which dw _ 
not meet, in official quarters, with the readiest and most effec¬ 
tual response. The successive Governors of Bombay, tho Eight 
Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.C.H., and the Hon. R. L. 
Reid; the Commander-in-Chief, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas M‘Ma- 
hon, Bart., K.C'.B.; the Members of Council, J. H. Crawfoi’d, 
J. P. Willoughby, and D. A. .Blane, Esqrs.; and the Superin¬ 
tendent of the Indian Navy, the late Sir Robert Oliver, re¬ 
peatedly took active measures to facilitate my operations and 
promote my objects; as also did the several Secretaries to 
Government, the Collector of CustooM, and Reporter-General 
H. H. Glass, Esq.; the Quarterm£®ter-General of the Bombay 
Army, Col. Neil Campbell; the Chief Engineer, Col. Jarvis; 
and Alexander Elphinston, Esq., then Collector of Poonah. 
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If, howSvei'} .1 limit personal mention to these geutLmen,' alike 
emihent in office and earnest in their aid, I trust it will hot 
be supposed that I have forgotten the assistance given with 
equal cordiality by others whose marks^will be found* ail over 
thq proceedings. 

That the members of the Provisional Committee in Bombay, 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, both 
European and native, should promote my inquiries, if to be 
expected, is not lees to be remembered. Every assipjiahoe they 
could give testified the interest they individually felt in the 
object. Confining specific notice necessarily to a few, I must 
first mention J. P. Willoughby, Plsq., who, until his elevafion to 
the Council, was the chairman of the Board in Bombay, and 
who ever employed his influence to obtain for me the most 
certain information. R. W. Crawford, Esq., who succeeded to 
the chair, not only promoted my own inquiries in India, and 
has continued to encourage mo by unfailing kindness through¬ 
out, but by Ms efforts, in connection with the Committee ap¬ 
pointed in 1846, by the Government of Bombay, to inquire 
into the state of the cotton trade, he contributed greatly to¬ 
wards securing for public use that large and important collection 
ot authentic statements, which forms the Report of that Com- 
^ttee, and which has done so much to prepare for a right 
appreciation of the subject by the manufacturers of Great 
Britain. N or can I forbear to remark tlie constant and tried 
support he gave to an enterprise he deemed so important to the 
commercial welfare of India, from the time of his arrival in 
Eugland to a period whefl its original difficulties seemed to be 
overcome. To J. Smitli, Esq., fhe Deputy Chairman of the 
Provisional Committee in Bombay, I was indebted for every 
assistance wluch public spirit or private friendship could sug¬ 
gest ; and whether in the jungle or the city, in tlie ordinary 
business of the Board, or the»details of inquiry which devolved 
on myself, I could always ro^ on his kindliest aid. A produc¬ 
tion of this gentlemfin, issued some time ago, under the title of 
“ Rsilways'for Bombay,” did, perhaps, more than any other like 
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effortr to iibpress on the public mind of India th»*importance 
of those great works. Nor*is it too mucii to say, that wijBout 
the steadfast ifdherence of the two last-mentioned gentleilnen to 
the desi^s and interests ol‘ the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way Company, in the darkest and most discouraging days, thpre 
is great probability that the prospect of establishing railways in 
the Presidency of Bombay would have been definitively aban¬ 
doned. I ought not to omit, that the Indian investigations 
were benefited by tlie interest taken in themi, and the arrange¬ 
ments made to facihtate some of them, by A. S. Ayrton, Esq., 
lately the Sohcitor of the Company in Bombay. ^ 

ThS facts contained in the succeeding pages will be found to 
bear testimony to the great and skilful efibrts made by Geo. T. 
Clark, Esq., and H. Conybeare, Esq., the two engineers with 
whom I had the pleasure to co-operate. Praise of mine would 
represent with very little sufiSciency the value of unusual exer¬ 
tions, made in some of the most difficult parts of India, in a 
year- when drought and cholera added their terrors to the task, 
and without which some of the most important questions would 
have been left in a dangerous, if not fatal, obscurity; but I am 
bound to say how much the collection of facts on which my 
arguments are founded is indebted to their care and assiduitw 
This notice of the aid afforded me in India must include th^ 
of the native civil officers of all ranks with whom I came in 
contact. Whatever was the zeal or kindness of my own coun¬ 
trymen, it found a congenial answer in the conduct of every 
native in office with whom I had to deal. The incidents of 
my brief sojoiiin in their country *have left in my mind'a 
strong interest in the welfare, of a people who, although long 
accustomed to violence and violent changes, seem remarkably 
accessible to the inflhence of kindness, and who, with all their 
faults, are ever ready to repay justice with confidence. 

To the merchants and manufacturers of Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, I naturally looked for information; and it was 
most willingly afforded me from many quarters. In partiaular; 
J. Bright, Esq., M.P. for that city, always encouraged *my 
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effi>rts^iln ft^ubjeot in respect of which he has taJwu so muolt 
paills in many ways; «nd the presidents of the two commercial 
\jo3ie9j T. Bazley, Esq., and J. A. Turner, E«q., with tlie 
respective secretaries, T. Boothman and H. Fleming? Esqrs., 
anjj other members, assisted materially, both by direct informa¬ 
tion and by their influence, to obtain for my use the facts 
which I needed, and to draw public attention to those which 
I alleged. 

The extended aaknowledgments, in respect of facts, -S^hich 1 
have thus felt it my duty, as well as it has been my gratification, 
to'make, impose on me the further obligation of obviating the 
possibility of my opinions being wrongfiilly imputed to tfthers. 
From tlie fnends whose advice I should have most gladly 
sought, I have systematically withheld all knowledge of the 
contents of this book, (except in one trifling instance for the 
correction of a statement,) in order that some sentiments which 
I apprehend may not at first be generally approved, should be 
attributed, as they ought to be, to myself alone. I trust, how¬ 
ever, that the opportunities so extensively and willingly afibrded 
me have not been altogether neglected or misused; and one of 
my most earnest wishes is, that the investigations they have 
induced, and the conclusions to which they have led me, may 
^ntribute, in some humble degree, to the welfare of India and 
of England. 


London, Jan. 1, ISSl. 
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COTTON AND COMMERCE OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SUPPLY OF COTTON FROM INDU, 
AliD OF THE QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH IT. 

The importance of the manufacture of cotton will be readily 
admitted by all who take interest in the subjects discussed in 
the following pages. A system of industry which, however mo¬ 
dem its origin, now occupies fi'om 30,000,000/. to 40,00Q,000/. 
of British capital, affords employment directly to probably h^ 
a million of persons, and indirectly to very many mo^e, and 
which supplies two-fifths of our 63,000,000/. or 54,000,000/. 
sterling of annual exports, requires no words to render intel¬ 
ligible its hearing on the well-being of c»r own country; while 
its branches in other lands, whether they be in the nature of 
the operations fiy which the raw material is grown in distant 
countries and then brought tJ) our doors, or are extensions of 
the manufacture whose principal seat is amongst ourselves, or 
are the agencies by which the elaborated matenal in a thousand 
forms is distributed for the use and enjoyment of a thousand 
tribes, raise the whole system to a magnitude far surpassing 
that of the efforts devoted to any other industrial purpose in 
ancient or modem times. A check to this gr^t system 1>rin|;s 
sadness and want to myriads of. hearte and homes; the activity 

B 
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of tjie wlflSle; however, depends on Uie supply of the raw ma¬ 
terial,* 

Solicitude in respect of this supply has long ksen^increas¬ 
ing; it is not indeed, even yet, morWJian proportionate to the 
importance of the object. The extraordinary manufacture of 
Lancashire practically depends on a single source of supply, 
the very singleness of that source constituting an inherent ele¬ 
ment of danger; wliilc the pocuhar circumstances which affect 
that single source of supply, and which need not hero bo pointed 
out, greatly aggravate that danger. r,ancashire may any year 
be laid prostrate by causes from whoso action she has no escape, 
and over which she has no control. 

It is now, 1 believe, very generally admitted, that whatever 
hope there may be h)r the fur futims, and however prudent it 
may be to lay even now a safe foundation for such a hope, 
there is no chance of a largo, effei^tual, and early i;r;lief from 
any of our own colonies, nor from other quarters, whether under 
European or native government, nor indeed from any country 
beside India. Doubts, which 1 hope to show unfounded, aro 
oven expressed whether as to quantity India itself can afford 
this relief: it is, however, agreed, I believe, that here, if any¬ 
where, this additional supply of cotton is to be sought. 

Before, however, any further investigation is entered on, it 
may be desirable to consider a (luestion which, if determined 
adversely, might render all further inquiry useless. It has been 
said that oven cheap and plentiful supplies of cotton from India 
niight be of little value to us, on account of the inferior quality 
of the article. 

An obvious and perhaps suflicient answer to the doubt thus 
expressed is the fact, that the greatest quantities of Indian cotton 
are bought and worked up in England in the years when the 
Amerioan supply is most scarce and dear—a fact which could 
not exist if Indian wore not, to a considerable extent, inter¬ 
changeable with Arhorican cotton. Direct evidence, however, 
to the same effect is not wanting. Mr. Bazley, president of the 
Chamber of, Commerce of Manchester, in his evidence before 
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the Committee of the House of Commons on laflfiftn cotton, 
in 1848', states that the m’anufacturers of coarse goods liave a 
table by whieh tliey can see at a glance the respective prices at 
wliich American and Inilsth cotton arc equivalent to each other 
— that is, a table in which the disadvantages of the Indian cotton 
are compensated by diminution of price. It is obvious that no 
such table could bo of any sen'icc if Indian cotton could not 
be used instead of American. In the evidence of the same 
highly-experienced manufacturer aro other* statements loading 
to the same conclusion. Mr. J. A. I’urner, President of the 
Gommei’cial Association of the same cit;^, who has strongly 
promoted the adoption in India of the American vaiicties, 
gives, in a letter to Dr. Hoyle, the following opinions*:— 

“ You ask, what is tin' Court to do as rc'gards those districts 
in which the Ameiican plant will not thrive? My answer is, 
cncouragci the growth of the best cotton that la/// grow; 
indnee the natives to pick it carefully,” &c., &o. 

“ Such cotton, although not equal to what I expect will yet 
be grown in India from Amcrinan seed, will always be saleable 
and useful to the manufacturers of this country, at its fair 
relative value compared with other cotton,” &c. 

“ I believe that if Indian cotton is sent homo clean, there 
will bo an increased demand for it; and that it is very unlikely 
that tlic spinners will discontinue to use it, even if American 
cotton recedes from its present value; though of course they 
would, in such case, only use it at its relative value compared 
with American.^ You need not fear that it will go out of usg, 
if, ns you say, it can bo produced at Ijd. per lb. by the ryots in 
India, as wo have good grounefe for supposing that America can-, 
not produce cotton within 50 per cent, of this price. You must, 
however, provide good roads by which this cheap produce can 
be cheaply and expeditiously conveyed^to the port of shipment, 
and at the stunc time preserved from adulteration.” 

Dr. Roylc, in a paper dated October, 1847, inserted ^ the 
evidence reported by the above-mentioned Committw, page dv, 
’ Report, page 48. Report, page 67. 
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says, ''‘tHfe* evident that Indian cotton possessea aome good 
quaiijies of its own. * Among these I may mention colour, 
swelling of jthe fibre in bleaching, and particularly tlve facility 
with which it takes colours in dyeingy ,There can be no doubt, 
therefore, of the importance of improving the indigenous cottons 
of India, even though they are not applicable to all the pur¬ 
poses of American cotton.” 

Presuming that these authorities are ample for establisliing 
the eligibility, in point of intrinsic quality, of such Indian cot¬ 
tons as are commonly brought to England, or at least of such 
a degree of suitableness as renders Indian cotton, on occasion, 
an available substitute for American, at a price corresponding 
with its qualities, it remains only to remark that the kinds of 
goods for which it can be used are said to amount, in weight, 
to 75 per cent, of our total cotton manufactures; that is, that out 
of 480 millions of pounds of cotton which wo have anjiually im¬ 
ported, 360 millions might have been of Indian cotton, without 
detriment to our convenience or interests. This estimate, wliich 
is necessarily vague, and for which I can only quote general 
concurrence, as I have understood it, without specific authority, 
agrees very well with Mr. Bazley’s opinion, expressed in his 
ewdence, that “ we might be receiving to an extent of not loss 
than 5,000,000/. sterling value per annum more than now:"' 
a value which, at Ad. per lb. in Liveipiool, implies an import of 
300 millions of pounds above our present receipt. 

Little doubt then, I ^apprehend, con remain either as to the 
desirableness of a large and cheap supply of such cotton as it 
is well known India has always produced, or of the importance 
of every fair investigation into the circumstances affecting the 
supply at present, or likely to improve it in future. 

The following table* exliibits the proportion and actual 
amounts of cotton annually supplied to England from different 

* Eeport, page 60. 

. * DifiTed from Bnni'll Statistica of the Cotton Trade, page 17, and the Beport of 
the Conjinttee^on the CtroWth and Export of Cotton, appointed by the Government 
of Boitl^iiin IMS, {irbtted aa Parliamentary Paper No. 712, of 1847. 
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parts of tFe world, on tie average of the thirteen* J^ears ending 
1846 



Per cent, of the 
total supply. 

lbs. supplied. 

From th« United States . . 

. . 79t 

380,568,958 

„ Brazil. 

. . ii 

21,462,150 

« Egypt. 

. . 2> 

12,123,790 

„ West Indies . . . 

. . 1 

4,432,777 

„ East Indies .... 

. . 12i 

61,578,371 


100 

480,166,046 


CcAsidering that India is the country'in connection with 
which we have been longest acquainted with cotton, in both raw 
and manufactured forms; considering the vastness of its area 
and population; considering the intimacy of our connection 
with its affairs, and the extent to which our commercial relations 
with it have shown a tendency to develop themselves; it is not 
a little calculated to induce inquiry, to find that of so vital an 
article we derive but 12 or 13 per cent, of our supply from that 
country. Nor does it diminish the necessity for further investi¬ 
gation, to learn that efforts for extending and improving the 
supply were commenced nearly 70 years ago by the East India 
Company, and have been continued to the present time. It is 
agreed, I believe, that the success of these efibrts, although 
often remarkable in particular instances, has not, in relation to 
the general supply, been proportionate 4o the exertions made, 
or to the wishes of those who made them. To state the reasons 
assigned for the* continuance of this scantiness of supply, not¬ 
withstanding these efforts, an(?tomake some necessary remarks 
on them, may serve to show both the present position of the 
question, and the state of things to which my eventual argument 
will apply. 

It is said that the indigenous cotton of India is of a staple 
inferior to that of America: accordingly, the efforts of the 
Government have chiefly been directed to establishing t2e ilsfe 
of a better variety of cotton plant, and of improveS modes of 
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culture. Mil .1810 and 1811’ the Court of Directors gave their 
attention to the desp5,tching to India of Bourbon and other 
seeds! and soon after we find their wishes secoafied by cor¬ 
responding steps at Bombay. Soods* of every kind of cotton 
havp been sent to India from that day to the present; and yet 
we obtain, in the ordinaiy course of commerce, only indigenous 
cotton. In trutli, it is not easy to change the habits of any 
people by more efforts from a foreign source; and when, for any¬ 
thing the cultivator#! can see, they shall profit at least a*s much 
by growing their own plant as a foreign one, they require an 
amount of teaching and persuading which cannot be artificially 
applied to a whole people. Only interests, constantly and 
naturidly operating through the ordinary agencies of commerce, 
could bring about a just appreciation of, and permanent pre¬ 
ference for, a better plan! and better culture. The dilficulty of 
establishing such a preference is much increased by the fact 
that the native cotton of India has properties in which it excels 
that of America, although it falls short of it in others; and it 
is certain that the natives of India believe the cloth made of 
their own variety to be much more durable than that made 
of the cotton of America; the produce of the exotic plant, thcrc- 
foto, if not sold for export (and its sale has hitherto appeared to 
the native uncertain), seems only likely to be sold in the country 
itself at a disadvantage and a loss. The cautious Hindoo, 
commonly bound by debt to the little local dealer who takes 
his crop, cannot afford tliis risk, and so hesitates to depart from 
the usage under which his fields have been cultivated. These, 
r apprehend, are among the chief hindrances to the general 
adoption of the better qualities 'of cotton which the natives of 
India have so often been solicited to grow. 

Nor is it quite clear that in process of acclimatization the 
foreign plant does not gradually approach to tlie native, and 
ultimately ■coincide in qhality with it. Sjmptoms of some such 

' and Documents respecting the proceedings of the East India Comp.iny 

iitiegud to the culture and manu&cturc of Cotton Wool, Raw Silk, and Indigo in 
in I8SC; pages 31, 40, 65, &c. 
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chafige ha?e been recorded, but tbe foct seems pot yet to be 
established as of universal* occurrence. 

Oontinuqji and widely-extended experience in the cuitivation 
of the ^ant would detects and might prevent or control, tliis 
tendency; but these require the establishment of an interest in 
its cultivation, which no existing motive is powerful enough to 
effect. 

But oven the general adoption of a new and better plant 
would'not meet some of the chief difBeultips of the case. The 
native cotton, as it appears in the pod before it is gathered, is 
an article far fitter for the English market tluin when it reaches 
tlie port of shipment. Alt the damage it’receivos on the road 
would deteriorate, just as much, the j)roduco of a better plant. 
By all the difierenee between transit ou an American railroad 
and a journey of hundreds of miles ou bullocks’ backs, or along 
miserable unbridged cart tracks, ivould the luoduce, even of the 
American plant, if grown in India in full perfection, bo inferior 
to the cotton sent to us from America; and it may be doubted, 
after all, whether the disadvantagess of Indian cotton do not arise 
in a greater proportion from the treatment it i-eceivcs than from 
its own particular nature. 

Nevertheless, it may well be admitted that an improvenmnt 
in the produce of India is requisite to obtain for it a sure and 
permanent standing in the market, at an equal price with that 
of America; and different views have been advanced as to the 
moans of eflbcting this desirable object,. 

One of the earliest suggestions seems to have been that of 
Major-General*Briggs, who in 183^', from long acquaintaifce 
with the country, and careful observation of its varied produc¬ 
tions, expressed a belief that tlie cause of the repeated failures 
of Bourbon and other foreign cottons in India, had arisen from 
their being planted in the black soil, on which alone the 
indigenous kind is grown; while the fed soils, although poorer 
in nature, seemed more likely to suit the habits of the American 
plant. These views have received important confirmation from 
' Tht> (lottun Trade of India, 1840, page 44, 4tc 
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the snb^qaept observations of Dr. Wight in thS soutR of 
IndiaGeneral Briggs, therefore, 'deeming it fortunate that 
the red boil, while it is more lightly taxed than th^other kind, 
is best adapted to the more valuable American variety cotton, 
orgy's that particular attention should be directed to this cir* 
oumstance, in the hope that, between a better produce and a 
smaller tax, the native may perceive such a prospect of profit 
as may strongly enlist his energies in the cultivation of the kind 
of cotton we desire.. Here, however, we are again met with the 
uncertainty to the native of a foreign market,—a market of 
which he knows little beyond its mysterious variations. If his 
cotton when grown cannot bo sold, it is small comfort that he 
has not paid so much tax on his land; for, in a vast majority of 
instances, he must have bestowed on it the labour he would 
have given to some saleable, although not very profitable, 
article. Confidence and experience are wanting; timidity takes 
their place. 

It may be inquired, too, whether the whole rotation of crops 
on the red soils, of which cotton can only be a member, recur¬ 
ring at certain intervals, will pay on the whole, so as to leave 
this stimulating profit to the advantage of the exotic cotton;— 
a ljuestion not unaccompanied with doubt, from the fact that 
this red soil seems to bo, for most purposes, so inferior in 
quality and produce ns to require to bo taxed at a lower rate. 

Nor is it quite certain that any increase in the production of 
cotton in the far interior, from whatever measures it might arise, 
if unaccompanied by other improvements, would be followed by 
oh increased export of that article: for the means of transit, in 
many ports of India, are the limft to the export, and are them¬ 
selves not unfrequently worked up to the limit set, even to 
them, by the natural capabilities of the country to support the 
hordes of pack cattle which traverse it, or by the possibility of 

' Return of the House of Commons of papers in possession of the East India 
Compani-, on Oultiva^on of Cotton in India, No, 439, 1847, page 325, &c. Report 
of the Connnittn, tif the House of Commons on the Growth of Cotton in India, No. 
611, IMStoOsidence of Mr. Patrie. naue 178. &c. 
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traversing under rains or droughts a country so deVoid'of roads 
and bridges. 

If, however, due means of transit and certainty of sale were 
once estal)li8hed, it would ^lecome of vast importance to know 
that this largo class of soils, long deemed useless as to cotton, 
could be profitably brought into operation. 

Some authorities, and amongst them, I believe, are to be 
quoted the very important names of Dr. Royle and Dr. Wight, 
deem flie amount of moisture, and its distribution over different 
periods of the plant’s ago, as of greater importance than even 
the charaeter of the soil. The success of garden cultivation 
of cotton all over India, even where ordinary field cultivation 
wholly fails to produce it of the requisite quality, seems to give 
countenance to some such idea; and the known necessity for 
attending to such circumstances in the cultivation ns shall re¬ 
gulate the moisture which lies on the ground and has access to 
the roots, together with that of varying these measures accord¬ 
ing to the locality, so ns still under different circiunstances to 
produce this requisite effect, leads still further to a hope that 
researches in this direction will not be witliout value; and a 
variation in the time of sowing has been said, on the authority 
of Dr. Wight, to improve the crop, by taking better advantage 
of the hygrometric state of the atmosphere, or of the falling of 
rain, at different periods of the plant’s growth. If this view 
should eventually be established, the necessity for large works 
of irrigation will become apparent. Bat in most parts of the 
west side and centre of the peninsula of India, the possibility 
of cheap, certain, and extensive irrigation depends on that of 
cheaply lifting water, during the dry season, from the beds of 
rivers 40, 60, and 100 feet below the surface of the adjoining 
lands ; and, again, this depends on a supply of artizanship dif¬ 
fused over the whole country, which India does not possess, 
and which nothing would be so certain to raise up as the 
establishment of improved lines of transit, and especially of 
railways. 

Some practical suggestions as to culture have been made by 
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Df. Eojdej'Itf- Wight, the American cotton planters,' and others, 
but'i^t at present, it‘appears, to Auoh eflFect on the general 
cultivation of cotton amongst the natives. Indeed it has been 
said, that little remains to be taught to the natives of some 
par;ts of India as to the treatment of the plant ‘; on the other 
hand, however. Dr. Wightexpressly attributes a crop of double 
the ordinary weight, raised by Mr. Simpson in Coimbatore, 
to more “skilful agriculture at starting.” It is hardly to be 
believed that the rude implements and sciinty means* of the 
Hindoos should produce results which we know to ho 0 VC 17 - 
where else dependent on the use of instruments and appliances 
derived from science and mechanical skill in their mok ad¬ 
vanced condition; and yet competent observers unito in saying 
much that is to the cx’cdit of Hindoo agriculture. One probable 
explanation is, that tho natives are shrewd and intelligent ob¬ 
servers of nature (working, however, almost without tools), 
while under present circumstances they have little to induce 
them to go beyond their wont. A constant market, and that 
alone, I apprehend, would make tliem willing learners of any 
improvements likely to secure to them its advantages, and 
would thus give to the researches and recommendations of 
scientific men a practical value of which counteracting circum¬ 
stances at present deprive them. Certain it is tliat the great 
pains taken to investigate and improve the cultivation of cotton 
in India, have hitherto failed to alfoct appreciably the general 
supply “. 

Mr. Mercer, Report of Comrantce of House of Commoj>s on Indian Cotton, 
p(^e 28S. 

* Return, 1847, page 361. 

” In this connection I may add, that on inquiry of some of the first botanical 
authorities, and especially of those who have devoted attention to Indian productions, 
I Icom that little or nothing is known of the pevnlitir function of cotton wool in the 
vital system of the plant which produces it. If its physiological place in that system 
could he ascertained,—^if it could he learned what it does for the plant itself,—I 
apprehend some hope might be entertained of a method of treatment being devised 
whjch, ly requiring or encouraging the production of that particular vital effect fur 
which the plan^ depends on tiie fibres we require, should lead to results to he some¬ 
what more certainly 8ntici{Htted than those of the merely tentative kind of iuvesU- 
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Mach s&ess has been laid on the want in ladia of better 
modes of cleaning cotton fbr exportation to Europe. Na.doubt 
the means af cleaning are now wretchedly had, and have always 
been so.* As early as 179^, the Court of Directors sent out im¬ 
proved machinery for tliis purpose from England. This it.will 
be observed was immediately after the invention in America of 
Whitney's saw gin, probably before the existence of that ma¬ 
chine, and certainly before its important effect on the cotton 
cultivdUon of America, could have been inown in England. 
From that date to the -pi’esent an important portion of the ef¬ 
forts and correspondence of Governnient in relation to Indian 
cotton has been on this part of the subject; nevertheless, 
Indian cotton in general is as dirty now as it was in 1704. 
The explanation lies, I conceive, in the circumstances and 
habits of the people, and iii tlio want of sufficient iudneoment 
and opportunity to effect generally the changes whieli must 
precede the common and habitual use of better macliinery for 
cleaning. 

One common feature characterises all the attempts which 
have been made (and they are many) to introduce improved 
cleaning, viz., an effort to adapt the machinery to the admitted 
poverty and mechanical inexperience of the people. Now wliat 
probability can there bo of maintaining in general use, through¬ 
out a widely-dispersed agricultural community, a kind of ma¬ 
chinery which depends at present for its construction and repair 
entirely on imported skill? The very baud gins lately sent 
out by Government, to the number of 200, are evidence of the 
state of things known to exist; they are the saw gin of America, 
dwarfed down to a fifth or so^of its original magnitude, to suit 
the equally dwarfed capabilities of India. It is quite consistent 
with the credit due to the Government for this attempt at im- 

gation hitherto necessarily pursued. Odd as it i^y sound, I have nn impression 
that experiments to ascertain what is this vital function of cotton wool, would be 
best made in Manchester, where excellent cotton has already been grown, where the 
means of producing artihcial soils and climates in any variety are so c!leap.and 
abundant, where the requisite science and shill of all kinds are at kand, and where 
there is so great an interest in the success of the inquiry. 
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proveme6t/tb. say that the case which requires such a modiBca- 
tion op this machinery rests of necessity on facts which no mere 
importation of machinery can seriously affect, ipo^^rty and 
o/ skJJI JJi-e tiese jr^/zJre a se&rcAJo^ of their esase and 
radiia/remedies; and were it not for otfwr facts besides those 
connected with the cleaning of the cotton, we might pretty con¬ 
fidently conclude that no increased supply could be had from 
India, except as a consequence of vast and slow improvement 
in the condition and, capabilities of the people. 

Late intelligence from India states that a law against the 
adulteration of cotton, which has rested many years unenforced, 
has just been brought into activity again. How far laws against 
adulteration can be made of permanent avail, let the state of 
trade in every part of the world testify, The immoralities of 
trade arc always home with when it is a profit to both sides to 
a bargain to endure them. Of the laws on this subject which 
exist (and they ore to be found in almost every country which 
has laws at all), nearly all sleep in the ordinary course of things, 
and nearly all are occasionally woke up under the pressure of 
some temporary vexation. But the new activity is always put 
to |leep again by the old convenience, and adulteration, as far 
as’law is concerned, goes on just ns before. The merchants 
themselves could put down adulteration if they pleased, and 
they will as soon as it is profitable to do so; meanwhile all 
experience seems to say, that if it be profitable to buy and sell 
adulterated cotton, theyjwill buy and sell it, as their fathers did, 
and as everybody else would do. America, I believe, finds no 
need of laws against the adulteration of cotton. * 

When to the foregoing are aMed some suggestions as to 
better means of shipping the cotton at the little ports of Guze- 
rat, and other matters of detail, we have exhausted the list of 
attempts or recommendations which refer to the plant itself, 
with its cultivation and tJie treatment of its produce; nor does 
there ^pear much reason to hope either that the list will be 
matej^y extended, or that fiiture results from such recom- 
Bitm^tidns 'wiU be ipore important than those already wit- 
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nessed, until other measures shall have prepared' the wa^ for 
the success they unquestfonably deserve, and, in themselves, 
are ■well^qiiulated to secure. 

TJjff ^ffes/!/aas fi/ fesmi/lii/^ irh^/j Jan’ leva 

raised in relation to this inquiry, refer to tho dobtiahlenom of 
European capital and superintendence in tho growth of tlie 
article,—to the want of European mercantile agency in the in¬ 
terior, for the purchase of the cotton when grown,—to the 
effect *of tho native local demand,—and "to the land tax. 1 
defer the question of roads. 

No doubt there is great reason to wish for a more intimate 
connection of some kind between the agriculture of India 
(especially that of cotton) and the caiutul, skill, and science of 
Europe; an opinion from which tliore can he no dissent when 
it is remembered that the crops of cotton in India are little 
above IftO lbs. per acre at tho best, and often not half 
that amount, while in America they are from 300 to 600 lbs.; 
but it may well be doubted whether this desirable connec¬ 
tion can he maintained by moans of the personal supervision 
of Europeans, in the case of a raw and bulky agricultural 
product hke cotton, however well that arrangement may have 
succeeded in tho very different cases of sugar and indigo. *rn 
the latter cases the cultivation of the plant is still, I believe, 
chiefly with the natives, while the groat advantages of European 
improvement and supervision have been, for the most part, 
required by and bestowed on the processes by which tho manu¬ 
factured result has been obtained fi;om the gross agriculturg,! 
product. Not so with cotton; it is of itself the gross, un¬ 
changed agricultural product (except as to the mere separation 
of the seeds), and it is produced under circumstances which 
leave little chance for effectual supervision to an extent which 
can much affect the vast supply we inquire. And beside the 
great annual breadth of the cotton crop itself, it must be ob¬ 
served that cotton is but one member of a rotation of,crops, 
and that an English agriculturist in India must take nis 
charge all the rest of the series,—an inctunbranoe 
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advantage ■which- must far towards neutralizing the benefits 
of Eiywpeau supervision as applied to cotton, but which do not 
attach so much, if at all, to the culture, or rather % manufac¬ 
ture, of sugar and indigo, in respect'of which European enter- 
prias has been so successful in effecting improvements. 

European commercial agency in the interior has been much 
insisted on, ns a means of giving certainty to the market, on 
the spot, for cotton grown for exportation to England. Judg¬ 
ing, however, from«tIicir condiuit in other matters, the mei’- 
chauts of Bombay have no lack of a spirit either of enterprise 
or of prudence; aiid^if tlioir experience had not led to a belief 
in tlio nu.soundni'ss of such an arrangement under present cir- 
cumstmices, we can hardly holiovc that they would have omitted 
to adopt a measure so often suggested to them and so ob¬ 
viously conne(!tod with their own interests'. But if, as I be¬ 
lieve will hereafter appear, the eommoroo of cotton between 
India and England has always been in a state of great uncer¬ 
tainty and hazard, and if those risks, great as tliey are between 
Bombay and England, are still greater between the interior and 
Bombay, it is every way likely that prudent European mer¬ 
chants will leave the last-mentioned part of the business to bo 
transacted by native merchants, whose connections, habits, and 
information better qualify them to deal with its diflhculties, 
although in so doing the manifold public and private advan¬ 
tages which would result from European familiarity with the 

' “They” (the merchants of nomlray) "have, however, on more than one occa- 
ahn, deputed young men in connection with their firms to supwintend the purchase 
and cleaning of cotton in Gnzerat, The result was, however, unfavourable; in proof 
of which the committee would here give a brief outline of an attempt recently made 
by two European agents so deputed.” ♦ * * •< ignorance of the country and lan¬ 
guage * which when removed “ only revealed to them the further difficulties 

they had to encounter; ” * • * “ the opposifion of the wakarias ” (middle-men, 
brokers), who stimulated the cijltivators to imposition in everything, and to distrust 
the agents because they were Europeans;—want of buildings and machinery, and of 
permanent property in landconstant risk of breaking up all interests by sickness 
M daatlf of agents, &c. Tjie committeo go on to discuss the difficulties which at 
Matimt preVentsthe permanent settlement of Europeans in the interior for commer- 
Ijff purposes. B^rt of 1848, page S12, Sec. 
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interior in commercial matters, are necessarily foregone. It 
may show that these considerations are of no small force,.Jo re¬ 
mark tha^^ present commerce in cotton between Berar and 
Bombay was originated,'(fad is chiefly carried on, by native 
merchants; and, on the other hand, that a gentleman habitn- 
ated all his life to the country, and perfectly familiar with its 
products and its people, Mr. Fenwick, settled himself some 
years ago at Khamganm in .Berai', in this veiy business of pro¬ 
viding 'cotton for Bombay, but, after some years of exertion, 
was compelled by the difficulties of that trade to relinquish it. 

No just parallel can be drawn between the officers of Govern¬ 
ment and the agents of a mercantile house, ns to residence in 
the interior. The failure of a Government agent is a mere 
matter of estimate and opinion, and its consequences are spread 
over, and incorporated with, the entire proceedings of the Go¬ 
vernment;—it is merely an item, commonly not of very appre¬ 
ciable amount, going with many others to make up a general 
average. Contrariwise, the mercantile agent must achieve a 
distinct and measurable success on almost every distinct trans¬ 
action ; at least, his average must speedily incline to the right 
side, or his principals may bo ruined. Twenty Government 
olBeers may blunder or die, through the disadvantages of their 
position, and the Government in general feel no such efiect as 
shall endanger it; but the loss or error of one agent might 
shake irrctiievahly a commercial house. To say, then, that 
Government can maintain its officers everywhere in India, is to 
say little for the^ossibility of establishing to any advantage 
ropeon commercml agencies in remote agricultural districts of 
the interior. Nor, with these rislts before them, can it bo surpris¬ 
ing that the merchants of Bombay should prefer to leave the 
traffic of the interior in the accustomed hands of natives, rather 
than awaken the jealousy and disturb tpe relations of the exist¬ 
ing agency, with so many doubts attaching themselves to the 
prospect of a successful result of a change. 

Believing that I shall satisfactorily show hereafter that the 
source of all these difficulties lies in the wretched state of the 
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Deans of .trdasit (which cannot he said to the same extent of 
the pjj-ts of India where European’agency has been success¬ 
ful), I shall now confine myself to remarking thaj^European 
agency in many parts of India has ^scouragements which do 
iot.apply to Bengal. There, European residents are tolo- 
ably numerous and near to each otlier; and communication 
with the capital is neither difficult nor infrequent: moreover, 
the European is tliere under British law, and is amenable to 
Bntisb courts. But to be of any service in providing hottou, 
an agent must often locate himself where sickness or other 
emergency would find him far from Bnropean aidwiti)Out the 
rosouroos or iufluonco of an officer of Government, and where 
he would be liable to the capricious justice or injustice of 
native authorities. It can hardly bo doubted that a person 
competent to grapple with tlie duties and difficulties of such 
an appointment, would be so appreciated as to have choice of 
occupation at once more lucrative than this hazardous business 
could afford to bo under competition with native agency, and 
more consonant to European habits and wishes. 

These, I apprehend, are some of the difficulties which have 
prevented the general establishment of European commercial 
agencies in the cotton countries of Bcrar and the Deccan. 
They ore, no doubt, such as unusual energy, talent, and de- 

' “ Sept. 28, Friday (1842).—Late yesterday evening I set off to see Blount, who 
is very sick: and I arrived at Humcerpon* after dusk. During tlie night fears were 
entertained that he would nfct recover, but this morning he is decidedly better, 
thanks to the attention of Dr. Sill. In a country like this, whore diseases are 
sudden and violent, it is important that every person who vaKles bis own life, or is 
of any conseciuence to government, ought; to he in reach of medical aid. Even 
situated so near as 1 am to a station, if I was suddenly taken ill, as no bearers can 
be procured here, I might die before I could possibly get aid. Blount was for¬ 
tunately better situated in that respect, for he could get bearers in a few moments, 
which he did, and came into Humeerpore, where he bad a physician to prescribe, 
and friends to give him meditfne, and to attend carefully to him; otherwise he 
must have paid the gnat debt of nature in a strange land amongst strangers. No 
very plrasant reflections these to a man of delicate constitution; fortunately they do 
noftrouble me much.*—Prom Mr. Finnie’s Journal, Return of 1847, p. 190. This 
is an extreme cSse of a common class. 
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votedness might confront and perhaps overcome; •bitt.for large 
and wide-spread operations and results, we must reckon, only 
on averagg^ien, and such men could hardly be expected to 
succeed here. It canno*,'however, be doubted that, on the 
establishment of suitable means of transit, these difficulties 
would rapidly disappear, and tliat mercantile stations would 
soon be found as thickly s(!t on the line of a railway in the 
Deccan as tlfey now luv on the banks of the (jnngcs. 

1 do’not include uncertainty of land tenure in the exiMinff 
difficulties of Europetm ngoncy in the interior, in relation to 
cotton, for, ns T shnll hereafter show, om chief adilitiona} 
supply must come from temfories under native government, 
whore an Englishman would scarcely choose to settle; and, I 
hare reason to conclude, hvw some j)ro(!cedings in my own 
case of application for a lease of land, as well as from their 
constant professions, that the government of the East India 
Company are w('ll disposed to obviate any difficulty of that 
nature in their own territories, as far as consistent with native 
rights, although it seems to mo they have not, in some cases, 
taken a course calculated to secure their own object of encou¬ 
raging the enterprise of Europeans in connection with the t(jr- 
ritorial improvements and agricultural products of India. ’ 

The local native demand for cotton is always greater than 
that for export, except in a very few districts. In (luzerat, 
apparently, the growth must b(! chiefly for export; so to some 
extent must it bo in some parts of tbeSoHth Mahratta country; 
but I think hardly in any other parts of India. What we re¬ 
ceive, therefore, is merely a fraction of that produced for an¬ 
other and a very different mifrkot; and as our demand for 
Indian cotton, always fluctuating and uncertain, from its sub¬ 
ordination to the chances of the American supply, becomes 
extremely fitful and capricious by the time it has reached the 
cultivator in the interior of India, nobody is there induced to 
lay out his means in providing for it. The native consumption 
of cotton has been estimated at quantities varying from a Tittle 
under 1,000,000,000lbs. to 3,000,000,000 lbs. per annum, while 
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^ demand* for Bri^n has been bnt 60,000,000 lbs.; and 
m Aotal export from India, including that to England, 
China, and all otlier places, has not been mnc^nore than 
150,000,000 lbs.’, or from one-ei^fth to a twentieth of tlio 
^holo growth; and tliis, being chiefly drawn from particular 
districts, favourably situated for the purpose, has left the greater 
port of tlie country wholly unaffected by the demand, and other 
parts only Mnlly affected by it, end that in slight degrees. 

Under these cinoumstances, it seems more suiprising that 
we should obtain any cotton from India than we should 
obtain so much less than we Avant; and we may be little 
astonished that that which we do obtain conforms, in qua¬ 
lity and cleanness, rather to the more slovenly requirements 
of its greater and nearer market, than to the higher and more 
precise conditions of our own. 

When, however, our demand becomes steadier, and natives 
have embarked their interests in making provision for us, we 
may reasonably expect the same improvement which took place 
in the United States from the same cause. Indian cotton, 
even now, is not worse than once was American’; but America, 
placing herself in position to need our market, kept it by con- 


' Eeport of Cotton Committee of Bombay, page 29. 

^ ** As slovenly as was originally the tillage of the cotton plant, the preparation 
of its produce for market was much more so. It was, indeed, so badly cleaned, as 
to be deemed suitable only to the coarser hibrics. Up to about the year 1820, the 
gatherers took no especial ^ins to abstract the decayed leaves. The wool was 
funned all day, and ginned frequently with the stained particles incorporated with 
it These were removed in the process of moting, which was effected by women 
titting on the floor, where it was beaten vith twigs. During the operation of gin* 
ning no bags or boxes received the cotton, and oftentimes large quantities were 
thrown together, until the moters were prepared to examine them. In pocking, an 
old iron axletree, or wooden pestle, the present instrument, was used. There were 
no ro*uupectors of the cotton before it was deposited in the bag, in which the spinner 
wodld freq.uently find, adAtion to a large supply of leaves and crushed seeds, 
potato skins, parts of oldi garments, and occasionally a jack knife. With many the 
ootton^as ginned, moted, p^ked in the same room. Very different indeed are 
processes, or nether the modes in which they are severally performed,” 
m ^c,—Seabrooh on tht Cultivation <(f Colton. 
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forming to ils constantly-advancing recijiisitions of'staple^and 
cleanness, -wMch, for the most part, India, in her native interests, 
as apparen^o the grower and dealer in the interior, has little 
need to do. It is the huslulsss of England to afford the induce¬ 
ment which Las operated to so excellent effect in America. 

The land-tax is frequently held, and as frequently denied, 
to be the great obstruction to the growth of cotton in India. 
Without attempting to discuss this great question in its ge¬ 
neral bearings, it may be rendered toler-'hly clear that this 
tn/post is not the cause of the scantiness of onr receipt of the 
staple; or, at least, that that scantiness may be accounted for 
on more certain grounds. Guzerat, as I hope to show, which 
really requires in justice a reform of its land-tax, and is jiro- 
bahly obtaining it, has long grown cotton for us, nearly to tlie 
utmost of its ability, and yet supplies but O^J per cent, of 
our consumption; Coimbatore and Tinnevclly, limited like 
Guzerat, in wea of soil suitable to the purpose, could not 
afford us, at the utmost, so much as double that quantity in 
addition. The rest of India (except the great cotton field in 
its centre, to bo afterwards adverted to) has never grown mc/t 
cotton as we. can use, whether under native or British rule^— 
whether under light or heavy assessments; and its failu*rc 
hitherto is attributable to natural causes, to the exclusion of any 
necessity, or perhaps opportunity, for supposing it to be occa¬ 
sioned by others of a fiscal nature—to causes remediable, per¬ 
haps, but not merely or chiefly by improved revenue arrange¬ 
ments. The great cotton field of central peninsular India, 
where the staple is produced in any quantity, at prices varying 
chiefly from \ \d. to l%d. pei^lb., is for the most port under 
native government, and its land-tax is beyond our control;— 
there that impost is excessive, capricious, and exceedingly detri¬ 
mental '; nevertheless, that country grows cotton better and more 
cheaply than tuiy other part of India, and has always done so. 

' ** The land'tax is not fixed in the Nizam’s countiy^ bu^ generally speUking^ it 
absorbs almost the whole value of the produce, whether cotton or and fre¬ 

quently more. Under such circumstances how the ryots contrive to subsist would 

C 2 
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Withoiil, therefore, odenying or diminisliiug the importance of 
the giiestions relating to the land revenue of India, it seems 
that this particular subject of the growth and expbjfc-of cotton, 
is not so affected by them ns to afford much hope of sufficient 
increase of export, by any futui-e settlement of those questions on 
an improved footing, within the territories under our own control. 

Some examination, how'over, appears to bo required by an 
argument which is sometimes employed to sustain the ^opinion 
that the land-tax Iftis no effect wdiatever on the growth of cotton. 
It is said, “ Land, in most parts of British India, pays inc 
same tax, whatevei; may be the crop grown on it. If pf two 
crops grown on such land, say grain and cotton, grain be the 
most profitable, it will still remain so whatever change may be 
made in the land-tax: and if so,, then a change in the 


appear a paradox; Iml it is pretty well Vnown, I presume, to all whQ,havo investi¬ 
gated the matter, tliat they live raninly by what they pilfer from their own fields 
before the harvest, by the labour of tlie n omen of their families and their own, hy the 
milk they get from tlieir cows and buffaloes and the sale of their young, and by the 
hire they obtain for their carts in the transit of goods. From December to April 
they have very little field work to perform, and are therefore able to employ their 
cattle in the tnanner I have mentioned.”— hetlfr of R. H. Fenwick of Khnmi/avm to 
JfC; 1th SepA, 1846. 

“ In the territories of the Nizam government, the cultivators of the mahals of 
Zilla Berar ai^ required to pay the same assessment for cotton fields as they pay for 
grain fields, sugar-cane plantations, &c. The rates of assessment are not different 
for different fields. The revenue of lands on which cotton is grown is firmed out 
The cultivators, to whom the niokuddnms, putwarrees, and zuraeendars are parthil, 
are required to pay small assessments, although their fields arc large. Again, some 
required to pay heavy assesenynts, although tlieir lands small. For instance, 
the rate of assessment levied from the people for cotton fields, varies from 4 annas to 
14 rupee per beegha. The poor arc thus ‘Tipprcssed and ruined, and arc not able to 
cultivate their lands afterwai’ds. In ancient times it was customary to measure 
land, and to fix the assessment according to its capabilities. But this practice has 
for a long time been discontinued, and the assessment of a field is now always fixed 
by guess. In consequence of this state of tilings the poor people are ruined, and the 
government also suffers loss, if, therefore, the ofiicers of government, in conformity 
with the ancient practice, were to measure lands, and fix the assessment ncconling to 
their capabilities, the government would be benefited, the people happy, and the 
country prosper.”— ^aiement bf Se^'aj Ool Moolky Minister ike Nizam; from the 
tUporiqfihe toiUm Vonmittee of Bombay y pa<je 63. 
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land-iax will not increase the inducement to groWco'tton, since 
it will still remain the least profitable ci’op.” This, h 9 t«ever, 
assumes the cultivator is under the necessity of growing 
either cotton or grain,—that, in fact, the alternative lies be¬ 
tween cotton and grain, and not between cotton and notliing. 
Now the laud of India pays no rent or tax when it is not cul¬ 
tivated; when, therefore, it is a question (perhaps occurring in the 
course of the rotation of crops) whether cotton shall be grown or 
not, it may very easily hapjicn that the prict of cotton does not 
ei^le it to pay the tax, and so the crop he omitted altogether, 
and tl,jo tex avoided. Suppose then, for simplicity, a district grow¬ 
ing only groin and cotton, and (as is often the case) that half the 
area of the district will grow food enough for its inhabitants; 
if, through groat cost of carriage, or any other cause, cotton, 
when grown, cannot commonly ho sold at a profit, it will not 
long he g«owu at all, and the half of the land, which would 
otherwise have been cropped with it, will lie I'allow and pay no 
tax. The argument applies to any other product as well as to 
cotton. The cost of carriage for tho bulky coarse articles, 
which of necessity constitute the chief produce of India, does, 
in fact, form great part of their cost at tho port of shipmeaf, 
and even at the place of Indian eonsumption, if at but a 
moderate distance from tho place of growth. Those two great 
elements of cost, therefore,—land-tax and carriage,—acton and 
with each other; and heavy land-tax, with costly carriage, may 
easily keep large tracts of hmd uncultivafed, although the land- 
tax affects all n)ike. Lighter land-tax or cheaper carriage, 
might permit the choice between cotton or nothing to be deter¬ 
mined in favour of tho former. These considerations seem to 
show that the amount of land-tax is far from inoperative as to 
the choice of articles to be cultivated; and, I apprehend, they 
account also for tlie fact so observable jn the effect of newly- 
opened roads in India,—viz., that the traffic on them is not so 
much an abstraction of business from other routes, as a^clear 
addition to the commerce of the country. 

It is requisite to notice an argument which has been employed 
to show, not how the supply of cotton from India is to be cx- 
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tended, but to prove 4hat its extension is impossible: ii nas 
been^^d that that country, being old and populous, is subject 
to an amount of rent which is incompatible with tlHtfheapness 
requisite to such an extension. ItmigBt be a sufficient answer to 
this objection, that the question has already advanced beyond it. 
Iniiia does now actually produce cotton cheap enough to be 
received at a profit by England, if only ordinary and well-known 
means were employed to transport it. It is to no puipose to 
gay what any parti(Wlar theory of rent would lead to, when^ 

know already what actually takes place. The facts are prac- 
tioally known so the scries as to include the effect of rent; 

aud they turn out to be such as not to prevent the growth of 
cotton fit for us at satisfactory prices. There is the cotton, 
actually grown at IJr/. per Ib., and abundance of unoccupied 
land ready to grow more at the same price. 

But further;—this argument seems to bo founded on a 
hasty and incorrect generalization. It is concluded at once 
that all India, an old country, is so populous as to subject the 
land everywhere to the pressure of rent. It appears, however, 
that tills is not the case. Even in the valley of the Ganges, 
Inhere the population is in some districts from 500 to 800 to 
the square mile, ono-tliird of the cultivable lands are not culti¬ 
vated; and in the Deccan, from wliich we must chiefly look for 
increased supplies of cotton, the population, amounting to about 
100 to the square mile, is maintained by light crops grown on 
little more than half the cultivable land. So far, indeed, is the 
population fi-om being packed together, that (there is plenty of 
room for tliem to migrate within the country, as oppression or 
leniency, disorder or quiet, famine or plenty, may induce them. 
Nothing is more common than the desertion of a country which 
is harshly taxed, and the re-occupation of it by its former cul¬ 
tivators, or their desceijdants, on the advent of better rule;—so 
also, a local famine drives the people for a time to more favoured 
distrjpts (since the oemdition of the roads prevents food being 
earned in puffioient quantities to them), whence they return to 
their homes and hereditary lands on the re-appearance of favour¬ 
able seasons aud plenty. These thinRs could not be if the 
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population were dense enough to creat%rent of siioh’a decree 
as materially to interfere with the cost of production. If<i man 
is discontipted with his holding, or is dispossessed of it, he con 
find, in almost any Britirfli*district, unoccupied lands on which 
he may enter, liable only to a fixed government assessment. 
In tlie native states, the barbarous extortions, in the name of 
taxes, which sometimes take place, do not operate ns rent, 
otherwise than in driving the people to anotl cir territory;—they 
cnnnot'be correctly classed ns rent at all. 

doubt the adoption of a scale of imposts varying witli the 
qualify of the land, appeals at Gist sight t^ imply the principle 
of rout; bat the fact that a largo proportion of the cultivable 
land lies uncultivated, although without any practical hindrance 
to appropriation, proves that the principle operates, if at all, 
to a very limited extent; and this would appear still more 
strongly iif, as I believe is the case, the unap 2 )ropriatod wore not 
always found to be the worst land. Under such circumstances, 
only that port at most of the impost which forms the difference 
between the payments lor the best and worst lands under culti¬ 
vation, is rent; all the rest, under any supposition (perhaps 
more), is tax, not rent, and will remain so until the population 
shall have become so great as to occasion a demand for food 
admitting a premium for permission to cultivate even the worst 
lands, in comparison with the employment of labour and capital 
in other pursuits. 

But it may he shown, I think, thaP the public impost on 
land in India ij not rent at all, and that to regard it as rciit 
loads eventually to cn’or. Bent, or tlie annual premium paid 
for tlie use of laud, tVicreases j>er head with the population: 
tax, or the annual eontribution to the expenses of the common 
protection, (decreases yjcr head, as the population f^creases. 

As the population, in the course of i)^ increase, presses at any 
given period on the existing supply of food, the demand for land 
increases; and rent on the highest qualities of land (taWng for 
quality the combined effect of fertility, convenience, security, 
&c.) becomes measured by comparison of its advantages with 
those of successive lower and lower qualities, rent being the 
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difforenoo. in •vtiluo to ^,lic cultivator (and paid over Ly him to 
the ctwnor) between one quality and another; this difference, 
being a part of the entire value of liis products, th^ultivator 
realizes from the consumers, from those, in fact, who arc fed by 
his land. But as any given area feeds, under the increased pressure 
of population, only as many persons ns it did before, it follows, 
that increase of rent lays on each of those persons (or, failing 
them, on the cultivator, as a snerificc of profits to the same 
amount) a greater ,quota of contiibution than before. Bent, 
therefore, uVnireasos with the increase of tlie population, afid 
that not only absolutely and in gross amount, but rela^vely, 
and on every head of llu' population. Every man pays more in 
the price of his food, or the fanner pays it for him out of his 
profits. It is an increase per head. 

Contrariwise, under title of tax, every man, as the country 
becomes more populous, ])ayH or should qiay less. » For, to 
govern a thiokly-ptiopled country', does not require, propor¬ 
tionally to the numbers of the people, so great an expense ns 
to govern a thiuly-pc'opled one, both being supposed to be 
brought up to tlie same- degree of public and individual security. 
Three hundred to tlie squai-e mile would obviously not require 
ten times the expense; of thirty, perhaps not five times. The cost 
to each person is diminislie'd by the much greater numbers to be 
served by slightly-increased establishments. Tlie public taxes of 
England, as lar ns tliey relate to the cun-ent cost of government, 
have been greatly lightf-uud jirr head since the beginning of the 
century by the more ineweage of the population.^ 

Since then rent fwereasos and tax (decreases, with an increase 
of population, the light in winch the land-tax of India is 
viewed must at some period lead to the assertion of one of two 
opposite principles. If we say that however the real expense 
of government, as distrilpited on each person, may be hereafter 
diminished, the government may still have the right to take all 
the rent, we rest at once on the principles of an oriental 
despotism, and say that government is a property, not an office, 
and we obstruct or prevent the growth of a middle class; and if 
wespehd the suiplus wisely and benevolently,'on objects beyond 
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the true functions of government (which js the most' favourable 
supposition the case admits), we adopt, tanto, the esseptial 
principle ap»socialism, viz., the enforced partnership of the 
whole community. If we restrict the impost to the amount 
necessary for the expenses of the government, we make it tax, 
not rent: we adopt the constitutional principle that government 
is an office, not a property; we promote the growtli of a middle 
class; and we set in action what seems to me the vital prin¬ 
ciple of all progress, viz., the independency of the energy, the 
iS^fligenco, and the responsibility of each man in his indi¬ 
vidual capacity. 

The historical and administrative considerations connected 
with this subject have been fully adduced by Major-Gen. 
Eriggs in a book', which is, of necessity, in the hands of every 
person who wishes to understand the laud revenue of India. 
These considerations I feel myself incompetent to discuss; nor 
does my argument require tliu discussion of them. It may be 
enough for me to say, that the simplest and truest view of the 
land revenue of India se(!ms to me to he that of an income 
tax, assessed chiefly on agricultural produce, because that is 
the principal kind of annual result, and that it bears to some 
extent the appearance of rent, from such an income tax, mea- 
sined by the amount of agricultiu’al produce, falling heaviest 
per acre on the best lands. In accordance with aU sound 
principle, I apprehend that, first, the increase of the funds 
yielded by this tax, in consequence of increase of population 
and of cultivation, will be spent in a^ording a higher degree of 
security than now exists; and that, afterwards, the tax itself, 
stationary or nearly so in total amount, will be diminished per 
head with the increase of population. 

If it be apprehended that rent will hereafter limit the pro¬ 
duction of cotton in India, we have only to see what has to be 
done before that can happen. First, the waste lands of India, 
comprising, I believe, nearly half its cultivable surface^ and 
some of its richest soils, must have come into cultivatiofi; 

' The present land Tax of India considered as a Measure at Finance, by Maj.- 
Ocn. (then Lieat.-Col.) John Briggs, 1830. 
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ne^t, a^buiture, wiU* its mechanical and chemical aids, must 
hava<become so advanced as to bring the weight and quality of 
the crops of India more nearly than at present inl^onformity 
with those of other countries; an^, lastly, its enormous cost of 
carriage must have been reformed. Until all these have 
reached their limit, I apprehend that rent cannot, in India, 
limit production for export, although it may effect a different 
diatcihution of the annual proceeds; for until these have pro¬ 
duced their Ml effect, there will still be a raserve of power of 
paying rent. 

I should not herq have ventured on remarks on some^if the 
snbjects connected with rent and land-tax in India (csjicciully 
since it can be but imperfectly discussed on the present occu- 
mon), but for the purpose of showing cause for deeming alto¬ 
gether mistaken that denial of die capability of India to 
produce cotton, plentifully and cheaply, which rests on Uw 
theory of rent That theory, I apprehend, is wLoUy inappli- 
oahle to tho case as it at present stands; it may, for an indo- 
finite time, remain inapplicable. At any rate, whatever may ho 
said about rent, cotton is now actually grown and sold at prices 
which would make it amply profitable to bring it to England, if 
only it were conveyed by decent means of carriage to the coast. 

• Of die considerations hitherto adduced, which I think 
include all that have been much insisted on, except roads, some 
advert to measures which, however judiciously conceived and 
diligently pursued, have not, with many years of trial, produced 
sufficient, hardly even, have they produce^ an appreciable, 
result: and others, although often and strenuously urged, do 
not derive from experience much probability of an issue corre¬ 
sponding, in any degree, with the extent of our requirements. 
However valuable may be hereafter such of these suggestions 
as bear a practical character, I conceive that, at present, they 
foil of their effect tiirough causes which must he removed 
hoforq diey con biave fair and sufficient operation. The remedy 
for the hackw^rdBess of India, as far as they are concerned, it 
seems is still;|^Jbe sought: the object of the following chapters 
is to‘assist ^ the search. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

PRODUCTION AND PRICES OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

iV'seeking to ascertain by what class of measures the supply 
of cotton from India to England may be J»cneficially affected, 
my purpose is to be guided by facts of that broad and unques¬ 
tionable character which, while it excludes alike the accidental 
influence of varying seasons or temporary circumstances, and 
the errors of individual observation, shall avoid reliance fp 
the promising but uncertain issue of experimental researches 
and novel proceedings. Any hope to which this inquiry may 
lead will be indulged only in the light of the past. 

The general course of the argument will bo as follows:— 
the export of cotton from India to England has risen just as 
the costs of, or impediments to, the transmission of the cotton 
have been diminished;—that costs and impediments still re¬ 
main, which are suflicient to account for the known paucity of 
the supply;—that, judging from the past, and from the power 
of growing acceptable cotton which certain parts of India are 
known to possess, the diminution of tlioscfcosts, and the removal 
of those impedjpionts, would be sufficient vastly to increase 
the supply;—and lastly, that the increase of the supply would 
necessarily be attended with the only circumstances by which an 
improvement of the quality of Indian cotton can be extensively 
and permanently affected. 

The right understanding of this ai^ument, as well as the 
correct eventual application of it, requires some preliminary 
local investigations. 

India, too often spoken and reasoned of as one country, *is, 
in fact, a vast collection of countries. It extends over more 
than twenty degrees of latitude. The elevation of its shrface 
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above tber "sea is exc^sdingly varied. Its several districts an 
vei7^4issimilar in their .seasons, in their streams and waters 
in the’ quantity of rain they receive, in tlie mois^jp and dry- 
tiesa of their atmosphere, and in *tlfe character and composi. 
tion of their soil. The variety of its mtaral productions 

attests that of the inBaences to which its many divisions are 
respectively subject. Of such regions it may well be asked, 
are all parts alike adapted to the growth of cotton ? And this 
inquiry derives forqp from the fact that, even in countries most 
habituated to, and most successful in, the growth of coitSa, 
there are limits of adaptation to the production of this peculiar 
fibre, which cannot bo profitably transgi-essed. Tf there be in 
India territorial peculiarities, which either confine the production 
of cotton to certain parts of this vast surface, or even much 
fatrour or discourage it, there can he no doubt of the importance 
of clearly ascertaining the fact, lest ho 2 )es, lifforts, and,, above all, 
time, should be thrown away, which tlie urgency of the interests 
to be affected can ill afford to lose. The fact tliat all India 
produces cotton of some kind renders it still m^e important 
to guard against being misled into reliance on fairts of India, 
which do not produce cotton Jit for English use. 

' The following table shows the quantity of cotton annually 
derived by England from the different Indian ports during the 
thirteen years ending 1846, together with the total quantities 
exported by each of them to all countries:— 


Proporti<^ stipplied of 
total cunsuii.ption m 
England. 

Per cent. 

From Bombay . . . 

,, OalcutUi ... i 

„ Madras . ^'81, 

„ Tuticorin . 0*2 J 


Ibfi. per annum 
oxpoiicd to 
England 

55,201,231 
. 1,293,982 

r 3,973,074 
\ 1,110,084 


11)8. per annum 
of total export 
to all the worlds. 

117,303,312 

19,507,600 

13,174,112 

3,247,828 


12i 


61,678,371 153,232,352» 


' Report of the Bombuy Coenmittee, pages 24, 26, 27, 28. These amounts are 
obtained by reducing the amounts given by the Committee, in the proportion of 800 
to 866, in order to make the Indian amount of export agree with the English one of 
imjlort.' See Report of Committee of House of Commons, page 342. 

* Ditto, page“29. 

^ The average of the export from America to all countries in the ten years ending 
1848, was 666,621,700 lbs,—Commercial Tariffs, &c., Tart XV., page 626. 
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The great preponderance ol' the supplf from Bonlba^, which 
is shown by this table, raises of itself the presumption that the 
territories gpmmercially connected with that port have propor¬ 
tionate natural advantages'for producing the article; for in 
everything but such natural advantages the three divisions of 
India are nearly equalA review of the principal facts con¬ 
nected with the growth of cotton in the different divisions of 
India will lettd to the same conclusion. 

Bengal does not produce cotton fit, ibr English use. 
Bui?ng the period which immediately followed our acquiring 
the government of this province, when its manufacture of 
cotton goods was stimulated by the then new demand for 
them for general use in Europe, Bengal did not grow enough 
for its own consumption, nor one-eighth of that required by its 
manufactures*. The quality of the cotton which it does jiroduce 
has never,becn found suitable to English modes of operation; 
accordingly, Calcutta, which exports to Chma quantities averag¬ 
ing ] 7,000,000 lbs. per annum, sends to England less than 
1,000,000 lb?,, and has latterly sent not one-tenth even of that 
small quantitjf'*. This fact is the more remarkable and con¬ 
clusive from the difference of price between the cotton of Cal¬ 
cutta and of Bombay having often been such as to have aT- 
forded the former a strong inducement to share largely in the 
export to England, whenever it was practicable by tlie latter, 
had the article itself been suitable. But I understand that 
whenever such an export has been attempted on a considerable 
scale it has proved a failure. 

A bare perusal of the reports of the collectors of the various 
districts of Bengal in 1789‘*s sufficient to show that little 
cotton was then grown tlierc which was valued even by the 

' The only adyantage enjoyed by Bombay, and that not of a nature to affect thi« 
argument, is the great superiority of its port, anioiyting in effect, I am told, to 11 . 
per ton ; or (since 1 cubic ton of shipping carries 1876 lbs. of cotton), to 0'176 pence 
per lb. 

’ Eeports and Documents, 1836, pages 17, 20, and 122. 

^ Keport of Bombay Committee, page 26. 

* Reports and Documents, 1836, imges 302, &c. 
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natives-,, the gi-eater^art of that produced being extremely 
coar^, and fit only for the loweSt purposes. little or no 
improvement seems to have taken place since th^ lime. In 
1828 Mr. Hunt reported to tb# East India Company, that 
“Bengal cotton may be fairly considered as out of use by tlie 
British manufacturer *. 

Here, as elsewhere in India, garden cultivation has occasionally 
produced encouraging samples of cotton; and improved culti¬ 
vation may possib^', at some period, raise the character of the 
field crops. At present, however, it is clear that no trust’lMo 
be put in Bengal for cotton *. 

' Reports and Documents, 1836, page 422. 

* The celebrated muslins of Dacca require notice from the inference the}- hate 
aSorded that Bengal grew cotton of corresponding qnaJit/. The aigumcut ivas 
evidently not conclaaive; for the cotton worked up at Dacca might hare been grown 
chewhere, jwit an that worked up in Lancashire is grown in the United States, nr in 
the stilt more striking case, as that elnplayed in the similarly tine manufacture at 
Ohunderee, in Malwa, is grom near Mhysir*, on the Nerbudda, distant 250 miles. 

No research has yet discovered a cotton plant in Bengal, whose produce seems at 
first sight worthy of the reputation of the Dacca muslins, although the nianulacture 
of those celebrated tissues has but latterly become extinct, and Wm in its full vigour 
scarcely fifty years ago. 

-It is true that, on critical examination, the thread and muslins of Dacca, and ot 
Ghunderei', do not justify the oriental expressions which have been employed to 
describe them; it is said that thread has been produced in Manchester, from >Sea 
Island cotton, much finer than that of Dacca, and that these oriental webs “ of 
woven wind” do not much, if at all, exceed in beauty and fineness our best Scotch 
cambrics. Yet enough remains to require that the apparent absence or extinction of 
a plant suited to so remackuhle a manufacture should be accounted for. The case is 
best elucidated by the statement of Mr. Taylor, of Hurriaul, made in 178U, while 
the manuflicturo was yet flourishing. He says, “ The finest (lores of knppas ” (cotton 
not yet separated fiiora the seed) "are those which adhere firmly to the seed, and 
from which they can be separated only by a machine. From this superior part of 
the knppas, the spinners who make the finest thread carofnlly remove, by means of 
a fine comb, all the looser and coarser fibres. By this operation the fine part of the 
knppas is rendered perfectly clean, and can be spnn by fine spinners to any degree 
; Of fineness. This process of (separating the finer from the coarser fibres appears to 
tSpMtte the distinction between the capacity of the dessy knppas " (that grown in the 
country) “ and ti»e Surat cotton. The fibres of the latter being all mixed, it is not 


Return, 1847, pages 119,126, and 202. 
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Bundelound and the North-West Pro^oes groyr-egtton m 
large quantities, which amofigst the natives and for nativq pur¬ 
poses has d’i^ays been in reputation; it is no doubt supefior to 
that of Bengal, and is prc^afcly more cheaply grown. In 1796 
it supplanted the native cotton of Bengal, then in use for the 
manufactures of that district required for the European market, 
although it had to bear charges of transport, duties, &c., to the 
amount of 186 per cent, on its original value*. Still, however, 
to the produce of these countries the strong inferential argu- 
menl applies, that, if it were fit for English use, the export of 
Calcutta to England could not fall off, while that to China is 
mainttfincd. 

The reports of Messra. Mercer, Finnic, and Terry, three of 
the American planters sent to India by the Government, leave 

capable, from its inequalities, of being span into sack fine thread as the dessv; yet 
equal care in'the original preparation of it seems alone wanting to giro it that 
ability. The spinners, excepUsp those wito make the finest thread, in general prefer 
the Surat cotton to the dessy kuppas, the last requiring trouble to separate the seeds 
from it, and the first being so far ready to their hands.” * » * « The dessy kuppas 
H particularly ad^|tM, for the reason which has been assigned, to the manufacture 
of tlif finest thread, it differing only from the coarse thread made of inferior kuppas 
Ml i.ius, that it will be soft and strong. When it can be procured at llurriaul itris 
preioned to all other kuppas." * 

Tiiia statement shows clearly that t!ie Dacca muslins were made from the common 
nitton of the country, the short fine fibres of that cotton, which were firmly attached 
to the seed, being separated fur that use from the longer, coarser, and looser fibres 
which formed the bulk of the pod. 

To tills also agrees the statement of Dr. Irvine *, as t» the treatment of the cotton 
I mployed in tho manufacture of the equally fine cloths of Chnnderoe. Ho says, 

'• Tlic cotton is never •separated by the churka, or wheel and rollers, but by the ■ 
fingers of men and women in their honsp. For the inferior cloths, however, the 
cotton IS separated by a small bow and string, two fcot only in length, in the houses 
of the cultivators or labourers. The fine extracted cotton is only used to weave, and 
is not sold.” 

These easy explanations of the mystery show that the cottons from which these 
celebrated webs were fabricated, were precisely su* as English spinners would 
reject. 

‘ Reports and Documents, 1836, page 16. 


Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, vol. viS., page 66. 
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jgyOXB U » «li^ The hmor, b«id™ making „a,m 
wnu» from Rant in Bundlecuiid as follows- 
— With flaodelcund, hot winds. drougJit, short crops, .uid 
finoioe are its certainties; abundihs rain and produce us acci¬ 
dents, over which its wretched inhabitants rejoice with the 
fulness of rejoicing."’ Mr. Ten-y says, “ I do not believe that 
we can ever he successful enough here to make cotton, so as to 
make the expense of growing it,” and c.xprcsses a wish to be 
removed to a danjper climate’*. Mr. I’innic says from Agra, 
“I have vhited thocotton ha/.ani‘, and tJiO cubtom house, mIwiv 
3Ir PlonJen kiiidp had s.iuijdes of cotton collected, nud some 
large cotton dealeis from wliom T learned that there was 
about 500,000 maunds ’ (about 1H,000,000 lbs ) “shipped at 
Agra annually, and tlie largest supplies were received fioin 
Jaepoor and other places in the immediate iieiglibouiliood 
The cotton I examined was of mist ruble iiualitj. and duly 
withal; eotlon is produced all o^cr the eountiy, in gieater or 
less quantities, but all very iieaily of the same qiialily, the 
characteristic of which is coarse, sliort, ami liltliy , but 1 doubt 
not that an abundance of such as it is could be ooiitiacted foi, 
and by care we could insure cleanlraess, and might gradually 
improve the quality; but a short staple is peenliai to dry 
countnos; for, as I have before lemavkt d, the boll is forced 
open by the heat before the fibie lias matured; and I am home 
out in the opinion by the cotton dealers, loi they say that, iii 
very dry seasons, the cotton is much worse than m ordinal y 
ones.” 

A more encouraging account is given by the last-quoted 
planter, of spots ho occasionally mot with in his cvarmn.ition 
of the country between Agra and Knraaon, and of a few boat¬ 
loads of cotton brought on tlie Ganges fiom the interior; but 
all liis efforts to obtain an improved description of cotton 
in the north-west provinces eventually proved abortive. “ The 
model farm" (at Agra, page 94) “ was a complete failure ” 

Setuta, 1847, page 137. ’ Eetum, 1847, page 140 

’ Ecturn, 1847, page 204 
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■ It is said that the defeat of the efFcIts of the'Americnn 
planters arose from the occurrence, at the time, of two unus«mlly 
dry seasons, and from their having been restricted to the intro¬ 
duction of the American ^lant, instead of being allowed to 
improve the native. But it is clear that, although their par¬ 
ticular failure might he so caused, their observations were suffi¬ 
ciently general to supply a just account of the average 
capabilities of that part of India; and it is : Imitted that the 
impr. ving of the native cotton depends on tltfi introduction and 
general adoption of an improved system of iigrinnhiire.while it 
is not shown what indneemont is to lead to s^ general a change, 
which has not operated without effect in these quarters for many 
yeaiv past. CJjeapDes.s, if not facility, of carriage by the Ganges, 
and the presence of European agents, Lave done here all they 
arc likely to do, and yet the cotton of the Gangetic valley does 
not roach Irfincashire. The probable explanation is, that those 
countries cannot so maintain competition with other parts of 
India, for a share of the export of cotton, as to make the 
improvement of the article an object; and that, accordingly, 
the growth is absorbed by local wants, to which the article in its 
present state, and without further risk or trouble, is adapted* 

1 have not been so fortunate as to meet with recent prices of 
cotton in those quarters on the spot, and can therefore only 
offer the foregoing as a probable conjecture; nor is it impos¬ 
sible that time, and better information, may bring these 
immense regions to contribute to our sujJply of cotton; but 
their present disadyantageous standing, can hardly be doubted. 
Mr. Mercer thus forcibly illustri^es the inferiority of Bundel- 
cund to Berar for the production of cotton'—“I send you 
along with this a lock of the Amrowtee” (Oomrawuttee) 

“ cotton, which Mr. Fraser sent me. It most clearly proves to 
me what you said to me iQ America, in ^escribing the climate 
in which it grows; evidently it is as different from this of 
Bnndelcund as possible. I will bet any money that Amrowtee 
seed is as perfect a failure here as the Sea Island; and I wilf 
' K«turn, page 1S7. 
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also betUhht the Moj^cbd seed will grow admirably where the 

Amr^tee is produced. This Amrowtee is about what the 

Sea Island would be, if sown broadcast in the fields of Lake 
Concordia, or more probably on the poplar hills of Jefferson 

Coanty." 

The general tenour of the foregoing observations, and the fact 
that the cotton of the Gangetic valley is not now shipped in 
any appreciable quantities to England, are conclusive against 
reliance on this p^rt of India for supplies, at least' in the 
present state of the cotton cultivation, and afford considerable 
presumption that circumstances will not soon occur sufficiently 
powerful to greatly and generally improve it. 

We turn now to Malwa, of die cotton of which the informa¬ 
tion is not very extensive or precise. S. Fraser, Esq., ‘ classes 
its produce with that of Bundelcund, and says that the cotton 
of Berar, imported into Malwa, sells for twice the price of the 
Bundelcund cotton; from all which the great inferiority of the 
cotton of Mai wa, as well as that of Bundelcund, is easily inferred. 
Mr, Finnie's examination* of fifty-nine samples shows that some 
may be procured of superior quality, and such as would be well 
received in the Liverpool market; but there is no indication of 
the localities producing the better kinds, nor of tlie price of 
them, nor of the quantities procurable; indeed, considering that 
Malwa imports cotton, and that its native cotton is classed 
only with that of Bundelcund, it seems not impossible that 
some of these samples were not really of local growth, or, if of 
local growth, then that the amount of the supply is limited by 
local causes. Malwa has of late years so devoted itself to the 
growth of opium, as to import not only cotton but even grain. 
Under these circumstances, whether relating to natural adapta¬ 
tion to the purpose, or to more profitable occupation with other 
crops, there seems little probability of a supply from Malwa; 
and it may be added that, even if suitable cotton were cheaply 
gro^ there, the means of transit are wanting. 

The mounteinous country of Eajpootana, the jungles which 
‘ JMuni, 1847, page 128. Return, 1847, page 287. 
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separate Malwa from (luzerat, and tlie (^•id desert 6f JUarwnr, 
require no special investigation; the well-known physical,fea- 
tures of some, and the equally well-known industrial condition 
of the others, preclude all• expectation of deriving cotton from 
these countries. 

The coast from Calcutta to Madras is next to be examined. 
Mr. Tucker’s well-known paper, dated 17th November, 1828', 
states, that attempts had then lately been made to cultivate 
cotton in the province of Cuttack, but that w'*** understood 
they'iiad not succeeded. In 1832, Mr. Weekes sent to tlio 
Agri-Hoi’ticultural Society of India at Calcutta ’ a specimen 
of elotii, remarkable as being the first piece winch was ever 
made there from cotton the produce of the town, which was 
also of his own growth. Notwithstanding his confident antici¬ 
pations of future success and profit, it does not appear that this 
example w«s followed. An attempt by Mr. Pringle, in 1834, 
appears to have failed", and a sample grown from Pernambuco 
seed, by Major Syers, in 1837*, was declared in Calcutta to 
have lost nearly all the character of the plant from whose seed 
it was produced. In 1838, a sample of “Upland” gengia, 
grown in the Society’s branch garden at Cuttack, was declarad 
to be “ a very poor specimen, that appears to have been neg¬ 
lected and carelessly picked.”" 

Considering that Orissa was midway between, and at no great 
distance from Bengal and the Northern Cirears, two of the 
great seats of manufacture where cotton clbths for Europe were 
produced, and tiny; it had sea carriage, and, for India, tolerably 
good land carriage, between bqfh, and considering that these 
manufactures actually drew their supplies of the raw material 
from the distant countries of Surat, Berar, and the Uppsr 
Ganges,—it is hardly to be supposed that any cause less power¬ 
ful than natural inferiority for the production of cotton suitable 
even for native modes of operation, prevented this extensive 

' Beports and Documents, 1837, page 160. ’ Tranaactiona, !i., page 182. 

“ Transaction!, ii., page 147. ^ Tranaactiona, T., pagpa 61 and 66. 

‘ Tranaactiona, vi., pagea 107 and 111. 
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and fertile'^district fro{« participating in the demand. In ac- 
cor^Mce with all previous facts, it now supplies, I believe, no 
cotton'for export. 

Proceeding southward, it may’bo remarked that the ex¬ 
portation of cotton from Madras to England is very small, 
amounting from the whole presidency to little more than 
16,000,000 lbs. per annum, of which our share is not much above 
6,000,000 lbs. per annum, or 1 per cent, of our consumption. 
Considering that spme districts of celebrity for the production 
of cotton, of necessity effect their export by way of Madras or 
its dependent ports, it follows, from the extremely limited 
extent of export, either that the rest of these extensive terri¬ 
tories are unfit for the growth of the fibre, or that very much 
requires to be done to render their capabilities available. 

The following references will exhibit the state of the case 
as to the Presidency in general: the different districts may be 
then examined. In 1814 the Government of Madras obtained, 
from the commercial residents and collectors of the various dis¬ 
tricts, answers to a circular sot of questions, relating to their 
growth of cotton'; the results may be classed as follows:— 

The Jaghire (a district near Madras), Nelloro (to the north 
of Madras), Canara and Malabar (both on the western coast), 
produced no cotton. 

Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry (with its factories of In- 
jeram and Madapollam for the supply of ootton fabrics toEurope), 
Masulipatam, and Guotoor, (collectively, the Northern Circars,) 
grew altogether little more than 8,000,000 lbs., per annum. 

Cuddalore, Tanjore, Trichinppoly, Ramnaud, Dindigul, and 
Madura, produced about the same quantity of 8,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, several of these districts importing cotton, even for 
local use. 

Of ’Eonevelly and ^oimbatore no quantities are given, or 
can e^ly be inferred; but the cultivation was considerable, and 
the flapabilities of the districts are well known. These will be 
particularly considered hereafter. 

Repnrti and Documenti, 1836, page 898, See. 
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Cuddapah and Bellary, produced bdiween 6,dlf0,0'00 and 
7,000,000 lbs. per annum, at the rate apparently of*^bout 
30 lbs. of clean cotton per acre. Considerable quantities passed 
through those districts, pinbably from the northward and east¬ 
ward. 

I revert now to the northernmost of the above-mentioned dis¬ 
tricts, viz., the Northern Circars. In J800, the manufactures 
here situated were supplied with cotton from Berar, of a de¬ 
scription much superior to that of home grcjwth; and this state 
of dependence on the produce of “ foreign countries” was no¬ 
ticed with anxiety by the British authorit^s of the day, and 
means were recommended with the view of promoting tlie 
growth of cotton of the requisite quality at home*. The cotton 
grown in the district was used to adulterate that brought from 
the interior. In 1810, Dr. Heyne, who was in office at the 
factories of Injoram and Madapollam, states that cotton, al¬ 
though cultivated at some places, did not form part of the 
general crop of the country.* In 1814 occurred the inquiry 
by the Government, of which the results are given above. 

Dr. Roxburgh remarked, in 1819’, that “the fine Madras 
(more properly Northern Circar) long cloths, were made «f 
Berar cotton, brought by Sada, Palawanss, &c., to Yema- 
goodmum, in Masulipatam.” In 1820, the value of the cottons 
grown in the Circars may be inferred from the opinions given 
of examples transmitted to England by the Government of 
Madras *, of which the Court of Directors'state that “ they are 
said to exhibit qiyilities and defects that will render the cotton 
unfit for advantageous importation into this country." In the 
same year the Court of Directors advert to the dependence ol 
these manufactures on cotton brought from the interior, and to 
the scantiness and inferior quality of the local supply’; and in 

' Reports and Documents, 1836, page 18. 

^ Tracts on India, 1811, pages 283 and 882. 

“ Coromandel Plants, vol. iii., page 66. 

* Reports and Documents, 1886, page 102. 

- Reports and Documents, page 126. 
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tho^ follavJ'log year itr. Tucker, ip bis paper before quoted, 
l\\e statment*. 

These facts, whose pertinency seems to be brought down to 
the preeent time by the contmname of a very small export from 
Madras, apply to the country along the coast &om the south of 
Orissa to Nellore, whence the reports to Government in 1814 
carry us to some distance south of Madras, in concluding that 
no crops of cotton fit for English use are produced in countines 
between thg sea and the high lands of the interior. The con¬ 
clusion might indeed be extended to Cape Comorin but for 
the exception of Tinnevelly. ^ 

It must not, however, be overlooked, that in one of those 
districts, viz., Vizagapatam, in 1836, no less than 1150 lbs. of 
seed cotton, or say probably 380 lbs. of clean cotton, were said 
to be produced on an acre’; an amount of produce far sur¬ 
passing the average of India, and approaching the yield in 
America. Success like this, unless derived from exceptional 
advantages, should have given to this district, in the fourteen 
or fifteen years which have since elapsed, an eminence amongst 
the sources of our supply of cotton which docs not seem to 
}i»ve been attained by it. In Triebinopoly, at the same period, 
783 lbs. of seed cotton per acre were produced, a result less 
singular from the previous and subsequent success of other 
efforts in the same quarter. These isolated instances of re¬ 
markable produce do not affect the general character of my 
argument. They slrtiw indeed the physical possibility of rais¬ 
ing largo crops of cotton in these districts^, and so far they 
arc highly valuable, as affordii\g hope that improved cultivation 
will hereafter greatly extend the area of supply; but, as so far 
reported, they do not show whether this success was obtained 
under circumstances which might justify an expectation of its 
being repeated, or by means which placed the same result 
within the reach of the population in general. 

Tjie districts between Madras and Cape Comorin effect their 
export most conveniently by the port of Tutieorin. The average 
EepoittSDd Documents, page 160. Return, 1817, page 35. 
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of thirteen years ending 1846 shows thejamount of >his export 
to have been 8,250,000 Ihs. per annum; hut the average jaAlie 
last seven years of the soriea reaches to 5,000,000 lbs. ‘These 
quantities enter into the- export of Madras; but they serve 
to show the small comparative capabilities of these districts, 
which, although they had the advantage of including the collec- 
torate of Tinncvelly, so highly reputed for its growth of cotton, 
afforded but an export so small that had it all come to England 
it would have home hardly any appreciably proportion to our 
wants. Except, then, as to Tinnevelly we may reasonably con¬ 
clude that not much is to bo expected from (he coast districts 
between Madras and Cape Comorin, at least until some ad¬ 
vance in cultivation, or some now perception of interest, shall 
have rendered natural advantages, if any exist, more available 
than at present they appear to be. 

The m(ist interesting, as well as the most recent, attempt at 
improvement in tliis quarter, is that of Mr. Lees, described by 
him to his fellow-oitizcns of the Manchester Commercial Asso¬ 
ciation, and reported in the Manchester newspapers of Aug. J 7, 
1850. It consists in sowing cotton very near to the sea. Its 
success is yet uncertain, but it is too encouraging to be lightly 
abandoned. If, however, a band of a mile in breadth, extend¬ 
ing from Cape Comorin to Madras, could be given to this pur¬ 
pose, and one-fourth of it cropped with cotton every year, the 
produce would probably not exceed 7,000,000 lbs.; an aid 
valuable indeed, but not of an extent t» justify neglect else¬ 
where. ^ 

The small and excellently governed native principality of 
Travoncore grows, I believe, no cotton for export: and all 
authorities agree tliat Malabar and Canara are unfit for the 
growth of cotton, and in fact produce none. 

The Concan is well known to grow jittle or no cotton; but 
it does not clearly appear whether this is owing to natural dis¬ 
advantages or to other causes. The remarkable success yf Mr. 
Elphinston at Rutnogeree, is said to prove that nothing canlbe 
done in that quarter without artificial irrigation, for which the 
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facilities ia.the Cou^an are unusually scanty On the other 
hand, the occasional occurrence of wild cotton, supposed to 
have 'descended from foreign varieties planted in early experi¬ 
ments here, seems to indicate that the natural circumstances of 
the country are not altogether unsuitcd to the plant. As far, 
however, as the case is at present understood, no dependence 
can ho placed on this country. Great part of the Concan 
nortli of the Kaloo Eiver is occupied with forests. 

The elevated country of Mysore is next to he considered; it 
extends from a short distance south of the Kistna River to 
near Coimhatore, and spreads over the greater part of the 
peninsula in breadth. In this tract Bellary is 160'o feet. 
Sera, 2‘>123 feet, Bengalore, 3000 feet, and Seringapatam, 2321 
feet above the sea. The cliief product of this elevated region 
is grain. In 1801, this country, then recently subjected to our 
power, was examined by Dr. Francis Buchanan, by <jrder of the 
Governor-General. Cotton, except of the worst kind, and in 
small quantities, was not found to be amongst its products; 
that required for local consumption was imported from Coim¬ 
batore, from the South Mahratta country, and from the Nizam’s 
dpminions; considerable quantities also passed through this 
country on its way to Madras and to the western coast. The 
manufacturers of Bengalore, since cotton would not grow in 
their own neighbourhood, derived large supplies from the 
country between the Kistna and Toongbuddra, from Dharwar, 
and from Bellary. No account of more recent date has fallen 
into my hands; but I apprehend that the accordance of Dr. 
Buchanan’s statement with the present amount of the export 
from both coasts renders further evidence unnecessary*. 

Cutch and Scinde remain to be considered. The former, of 
doubtful natural adaptation to the plant, is occupied by a popu¬ 
lation too scanty and too rude to render available even such ad- 

' Iietter of Dr. Gibson of 24th Nov., 1841, para, v.. Transactions of Agri-Hort. 
Sm. of Bombay, July, 1848, page 49. 

* Dr. Buchanan’s Journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara, and Malabar, 
1807,)., page 208. 
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vantages as the country may possess, fcfsinde haSw irot yet ex¬ 
hibited any tendency to produce and export cotton fit fo.r our 
use, and is, perhaps, too little known to us as to its actual’capa¬ 
bilities to admit of a positive lipinion of any kind. Both these 
countries together have supplied to Bombay but 5,000,000 lbs. 
per annum, to which they have contributed neaidy equal 
quantities. 

The foregoing enumeration of districts, wdiich are evidently 
of inferior capacity for the growth of cotton, or at least for the 
growVti of cotton fit for English use, includes the whole of India, 
except the countries from which we at present receive the staple; 
these are Coimbatore, with Tinncvcllv^ Guzerat, and the country 
to ho hereafter more particularly dosc^ed, which may be roughly 
defined as lying between the Nerbudda and the Kistna in lati¬ 
tude, and extending in longitude from near tine Western Ghauts 
to Hyderabad. 

Before 1 proceed to a more particular discussion of the cotton- 
producing capabilities of these remaining countries, it is neces¬ 
sary to remark that my argument docs not go to deny that, 
eventually, many parts of India may be brought to supply ac- 
(septahle cotton., Garden cultivation of the cotton plant h#.s 
often succeeded, where the field crops have been of very inferior 
value. For instance, the Goncan grows little or no cotton, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, on a few bushes sheltered and tended near the 
houses of Brahmins, the produce of which is used for the fa¬ 
brication of the threads worn as a distinguishing mark by the 
members of this priestly caste. But.Mr. Elphinston, at Eut- 
nageree, by careful crossing produced cotton of remarkable ex¬ 
cellence, while, by irrigation, which cost nearly half of the first 
year’s total expense of cultivation, he obtained plants which 
eventually yielded a profit'. Examples, like this, although in 
most cases not so striking, are supplied Jby many other parts of 
India. If, then, I attempt to show the superiority of the coun¬ 
tries I am about to describe, it is superiority in this particular 
view—that their natural advantages are such as to render that 
' Return of 1847, page 448. 
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an easy ofid commontesult of chea^ field culture, which in other 
parts of India can at present only be obtained by the care and 
expense of garden culture. In what their advantages consist 
I do not pretend to decide: the* effeet is all that my argument 
requires. 

Coimbatore and Tinnevelly, near the southern extremity of 
the peninsula of India, have long attracted attention to their 
cotton, and here were located some of the manufactures which 
supphed cotton fabrics to Europe. The uncertainty of the sea¬ 
sons, however, greater here than in some other parts of India, 
rendered the produce “ dearer than that of the northern districts, 
and tlio calicoes of the southern division of the Indian peninsula 
were early supplanted in the European market by British ma¬ 
nufactures.” ‘ If not the best adapted to English purposes of 
all cottons grown in India”, the produce of these districts is 
at least acceptable; while llie reputation long maintained by 
“ Hughes's Tinnevelly cotton,” and the successes, although 
partial, of Dr. Wight in improving the cultivation, afford much 
reason to believe tliat the attention and efforts now directed to 
these districts will not fail of ultimate effect; it may bo hoped 
that they will lead to greater certainty and perhaps value in tlie 
crop, and induce the native population to embark largely in tlie 
cultivation for supply to England. 

But with every advantage, and every probable degree of im¬ 
provement and advance, the supply from this quarter can never 
be more than a small part of that required for the consumption 
of our manufactures. IVlr. Petrie, who spent several years in 
the Coimbatore district, prosecuting, in the service of the East 
India Company, the extension and improvement of the supply, 
estimates “ the extent of country in the district of Coimbatore, 
in which the American cotton might be successfully culti¬ 
vated, at the very lowest computation, at 2000 square miles, 
or 1,280,000 acres."* If this estimate be trebled, so as to 

' iteporta and Documenta, 1836, page 127. 

Eridence of Hr. Fotrie. Beport of 1848, page 182. 

’ Beport of 1848, page 178. 
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incliido the suitable laud^ of other districts, aad‘’*tbose on 
which the native plant may be grown—if the crop be taken at 
100 lbs. per acre ,—and if cotton be supposed to be grown on 
each field every fourth year,—we shall have a gross product of 
90,000,000 lbs. per annum. Subtracting from this one-third 
for the coarse local uses of the country (in stuffing, ropes, beds, 
saddles, &c.), and also something more than 7,000,000 lbs., 
the present average annual export from Madras to China, the 
remainder, amounting to about 56,000,000 lbs. per annum, 
would be eleven times as much as we at present receive from 
M adras, and yet would not afford us quite J 2 per cent, of our 
consumption. 

This computation, although avowedly conjectural in some 
])articulars, can scarcely fail to show, with sufficient clearness 
for present practical purposes, that a supply of cotton, though 
important ^'et insufficient, may in time be obtained from the 
])rovince8 of Coimbatore, Salem, and Tinnevclly. liut since it 
must require a long time to bring up the produclion to anything 
like the amount here indicated, and since oven then tlio product 
would meet but a small part of our requirements, it cannot bo 
doubted that the hopeful and important measures in progress 
for the improvement of this quarter of India, and in particular 
I'or the amelioration of its growth of cotton and its means of 
transport, leave untouched the necessity for careful investigation 
and vigorous efforts elsewhere. 

With full recollection of the importanTie to England of a 
large supply of cptton, let us now see. what Guzerat, at present 
the chief source of our Indian cptton, is likely to afford us. 

In the twelve years ending 1846 Guzerat exported on an 
average 59,678,000 lbs. of cottonwhich, being divided at Bom¬ 
bay, along with all received from other quarters, into supplies 
for China, foreign Europe, the Straits.of Malacca, &o., gave 
to the share of England, on an average, 30,650,000 lbs. per 


Beport uf Bomba; Committee, page 33. 
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annunaj,*"* flr about! per cent, of our total import of 
480^000,000 lbs. per annum. The question is,—can Gruzerat 
prodbce much more than 09,678,000 lbs. of cotton per annum 
on an average of years ? The'following particulars will lead 
to the answer. 

Chioklce, on the eastern side of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
Tulaja, soutli of Gogo, on the western, are probably the ex¬ 
treme points of the cotton country of Guzerat, which between 
them stretches for a length of 220 miles round the head of the 
gulf. The average breadth of the cotton-producing country is 
certainly not more than 35 miles \ The gross area is, there¬ 
fore, 7700 square miles. From this gross area we have first to 
subtract the space covered by the sites of towns, beds of rivers, 
uncultivable spots, permanent pasturage, &c., amounting (if we 
follow the proportion ascertained by Col. Williams for one of 
its collectorates, that of Baroche) to 2660 square miles’, leaving 
a cultivable surface of 5040 square miles; but as part of this is 
deemed unfit for cotton, and is never sown with it, and on the 
rest it is found not to answer to grow cotton oftener than every 
third yearwe may conclude, with httle risk of error, that the 
annual cropping of cotton does not exceed one-fifth of the culti- 
'vable surface, that is, one-fifth of 6040 square miles, or 1008 
Square miles, which contain 645,120 acres. The average yield 
can hardly be ])laced higher than 110 lbs. per acre ’; and from 
these figures would result a total crop of 70,903,200 lbs. 


* Deduced from facts given in ,the Deport of the Bombay Committee: see Report 
of 1848, page 340. 

“ This estimate is rather greater than ^he area indicated in the map given by Col. 
Grant, in his book entitled “ Bombay Cotton and Indian Railways.” 

’ Memoir of the Zilla of Baroche, page 48, where the lands cultivated and fit for 
cultivation are stated to be 54S,119| acres, out of 832,926. 

* ‘Williams' Memoir on Baroche, page 67. 

* From Williams, pages 48' and 57, it may be deduced that the unusually good 
crop of 1817-18 was not greater than lOZ-Slbs. per acre. Page 14 of the same 
book gives for the Jumbooseer pergunnah, in the same year, 133 lbs. per acre. Mr. 
Davies (Report of Bombay Committee, page 38) estimates the average of all soils 
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But since Guzerat has exported for twelve or tbivteea'years 
together, on an average, near 60,000,000 lbs. per annum,-apd 
has sometimes exceeded even 70,000,000 *, there can appear 
very little reason to expect much increase from this quarter, in 
the present state of the cultivation. 

This view of the case derives support from the belief of Sir 
John Malcolm in 1833, that the increase of the cultivation of 
the plant had not been great in Guzerat since that country 
came into our possession, and from the estimate he gives of 
200,000 bales, or 78,400,000 lbs., as the quantity produced for 
export*. So also a comparison of the various statements made 
by Col. Williams, whose very elaborate examination of the 
collectorate of Barocho was made in 1817, with those of Mr. 
Davis, the collector there in 1847, shows not only that but 
small increase has taken place in that particular division in the 
land cropped with cotton, but that nearly all was devoted to 
that article at the latter period, which had long before been 
estimated as fit for it ’. 

In truth, the full cotton-producing power of the province 
seems to have been called forth by the revival, we may almost 
say the commencement, of the export to England in 1813; foi* 
in 1817-1818 Col. Williams states* that “kuppashadof late 
years become a primary object of cultivation in this collectorate 
ns well as in the adjoining pergunnahs, in consequence of the 
advance of its price from 45 rupees to about 70 rupees per 
bhar,"—equal to from 3^0?. to 5d. per lb. fo? clean cotton. 


and seasons at an amount equivalent to 764 acre ; and Mr. Stewart, collector 

of Snrat, gives an average which is equal to 84 fibs, per acre. 

' These quantities include some Candeish cotton sent by way of the Coomdabaree 
Pass to Surat Bombay Eeport, page 13. 

* On the Government of India, page 126. 

’ In 1817-18 it may be deduced from the statementstof Col. Williams that about 
117,000 acres were cropped with cotton in Baroche: the average of ten years pre¬ 
ceding 1845 6 was, according to Mr. Davies, 140,000 acres. Of 181,000 acres fleas 
some amount of unsuitable land) deemed eligible for cotton in 1817-18, n^ly* 
164,000 were actually so cropped in 1845-6. 

* Memoir of the Zilla of Bsroche, 1825, page 41. 
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The'tcfioor of theSe facts scarcely leaves it to be questioned 
th^, iGuzerat is now snppljdng to us nearly all we can expect 
from*it, at least until great improvements, -if such be practi¬ 
cable, take place in its agriculture*: and it is further evident 
that there is no such probability of addition to the 6^ per cent, 
of our consumption, which it now affords, as ought to diminish 
in any degree our solicitude as to supplies from other parts of 
India. 

I proceed now f,o describe the groat central cotton field of 
India, on which I apprehend the chief hope of a suflScient sup¬ 
ply must be rested, and to which the greatest efforts should 
relate, first, however, the following table will show from what 
ports of Western India, and in what proportion from each, Bom¬ 
bay itself, and, through it, England, are supplied with cotton. 



Proportion supplied of 
total roni^uinption in 
England. 

Ibfl. per annum i 
exported to 
England. 

lly per annum ^ of 
total export to all 
the Wttrld. 

From Qurerat .... 

. «-38 

30,650,977 

69,873,639 

»> 

Cancan .... 

. 8-28 

16,748,905 

30,763,610 


Malabar and Canara 

. 1-25 

5,981,723 

11,684,683 

ft 

Cutcli and Sciiidc , 

. 0-58 

2,763,126 

6,397,439 

t* 

All other quarters . 

. 001 

66,500 

110,366 



11-50 

55,201,231 



Of these quantities tlrat which at present chiefly interests us 
is the supply through the Concan, which very nearly represents 
the amount we now receive from the vast ^rea whose cotton- 
bearing capabilities I am about to discuss: this supply amounts 
to 34 per cent, per annum of our consumption; or, if we add to 
it the quantity brought through the ports of Malabar and 
Canara, so as to include all which comes by way of Coomptah, 
we shall a little exceed the truth, and even then the supply to 
us from this part of India does not reach 5 per cent. 

^ I* may serve to point out the courses taken by this com- 
mert^ to subjoin the following table, which shows how much 

' B«port ot 1848, page 340. 
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each port of the Conoan contributes to tbcf gross cxpovt of that 
province to Bombay, it being borne in mind that all whiph‘is 
exported from the Ooncan is really derived from the area ih the 
interior now under consideration. 


Percent, of the 

lbs. per ann. 

lbs. per ann. 

of total 
export to all 
the world. 

total consumption 
of England. 

of average 
annual supply 
to England. 

Throngh Omergnuro,Tarrapoorp MAmm, J 
and Baaaein .. • 

' Extremely 1 
k small. J 

3,682 

6,487 

Through Ctdlian. 

1-35 

<?.471,762 

11,589,449 

Through Caranja and Ralsette . . . 

— 

— 

— 

Through Panwell ....... 

1-64 

7,391,427 

13,178,885 

Through ^orts south of Panwell from 1 
Snnksey to Uutnageree inclusive . J 

^ 0-05 

*226,011 

402,992 

Through Viziadroog or Qhcriah . . 

0-19 

936,344 

1,689,626 

Through Malwan. 

Through Sawunt Warree. 

015 

3-279 

719,748 

15,748,924 

1,288,843 


Here it is seen that the supply from Berar and the Deccan 
passes to Bombay chiefly through its dependent ports on the 
continent, Callian and I’anwoll, a small part of the produce of 
the southern districts taking the route of Viziadroog or’ 
Malwan', 

' These general conclusicais, expressed in so condensed a form, do not exhibit the 
very remarkable increase of the export throngh the port of Coomptah, in Canara, 
consequent on making a single road in the interior. The case is one of those which 
show the extraordinary effect of the opening of good roads in India, and consequently 
discloses some of the ew's which now exist from the want of them. In 1839 40, 
Gapt, Uitmas, of the Madras Engineers, qpnstructed a cart road from Bellary to 
8irsee,a distance of 140 miles ; the last-mentioned place is near the brink of the 
Great Western Ghants, and the road from it to the port of Coomptah was still left 
unfit for carta. The traffic of the port rose in three years from 160,000<. per annum 
to 400,000i., and the customs’ duties from 46221. to 18,0161. The exports of cotton 
to Bombay from the districts of Canara, in which this qiort is situated (although the 
district itself grows no cotton), amount on the average of the seven years preceding 
the opening of the road to about 6,760,000 lbs. per annum, but on the average 
of the six years following it to 16,500,000 lbs. (Bombay Beport, page 36.) Nofdoes 
any failing off in transit in other quarters indicate that this was a mege transference 
of traffic to a new route. On the contrary, from the Betum of 1847, page 382, it 
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The’evidence of the superiority of the country imder cou- 
8id*^ation, in relation to the production of cotton, lies in the 
fact that it has always supplied that article largely to the rest 
of India, and on terms to the ^ower which have permitted it 
to be charged with very heavy costs of carriage to the points 
where it had to compete with produce of other quarters. 

The European demand for the cotton cloths of Bengal, whicli 
followed on our virtually acquiring the government of that pro- 
rinoe in 1759, occasioned there a. great increase in the demand for 
raw cotton. This maIcnaJ had formerly been obtained from Surat; ; 
but in 1783 the fiijst importation was made from Mirzaporo of 
cotton, probably the gi'owth of Bundelcund and of the Booab 
of the Ganges and Jumna '. The cheapness of this cotton, to¬ 
gether, apparently, with some interruption in the supply from 
Guzerat, occasioned, probably, by the then disturbed state of 
Western India'\ seems to have given to Mir/.aporotso great a 
superiority that the supply from Surat had censed lor some 
time previous to 1783’. Although the cotton thus passing 
Mirzapore ns the principal or only foreign supply of Bengal, 
consisted at first chiefly of the produce of Bundelcund and the 
Jiooab, yet in 1789 that of Nagpoor and Amrowhic ‘ held the 


appears to be an actual increase of product and of traffic: for wliils the cotton 
despatched fur export from Bellary to Cuddapah in 1839, the year previous to the 
opening of the road, amounted to but 90,000 lbs,, it reached in 1841-2 3 an average 
of more than 7,000,000. Jf the opening of railw.oys into the interior from Bombay 
wore followed only with effects like those of Bellary derived from a common rotid, 
and that not even continued to tWe coast, England would doaiv e from one-quarter to 
one-third of her supply from the interior gf India, instead of only one thirtieth, as at 
present. 

It should be added that some other efforts have been made by the Government of 
Bombay to improve the transit across the Ghauts, in the southern part of that 
Fresideiicy, since the tables were compiled of which the results are given above. A 
road made by Capt Del Ilost^up the Fhonda Ghaut is likely to bo very useful. 

' Reports and Documents, 1836, page 338. 

’At that time the chief cotton districts of Guzerat were the sei-it of war between 
natird princes. 

’ Reports arid Documents, 1886, page 3S2. 

* Oorarawutty, often called, in these early accounts, Amsowtie. 
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firstfrice, and constituted two-fiftlis of Ihe quantity*Con¬ 
sidering the length of the land carriage from Nagpoor to.J^ir- 
zapore, 450 miles, and the groat costliness in those disturbed 
times of that mode of transit,* it appears certain that to com¬ 
pete successfully and permanently, as it did, with the produce 
of Surat, conveyed to Bengal by sea, and with that of Jnlown 
carried to Mirzapore only 250 miles by the Ganges, the natu¬ 
ral capabilities of Berar must have been very superior, and its 
cotto'. must have been produced very cheap!/ 

To' the eastward, as wo have seen, this country supplied the 
manufactures of the Northern Circars. To jeach this destina¬ 
tion the cotton of Nagpoor must have travelled by land 400 
miles ; of which distance one-fourth, or one-third, lay in the 
dangerous jungle, and most disorderly country, which occupy 
the eastern part of the territories of the Nizam. The difficul¬ 
ties of this.route were such as to contribute eventually to the 
cessation of the supply, and, together with the rivalry of British 
fabrics, to the suppression of this Indian manufacture. The 
price remaining after deduction of the probable cost of carriage, 
hero again shows the great natural superiority of Berar. In 
1800 the Government of Madras attempted to introduce tl>e 
culture of the Nagpoor cotton into their own territories, by 
offering to purchase the produce, at first, at 3'C8rf. per lb., 
to be reduced after a time to 2'94d. per lb. From this price, 

' Reports and Documents, 1836, pages 867 and 368. ^ 

’ Cotton of Nagpoor sold at Mirzapore, in the period from 1786 to 1789, some¬ 
times as low as 3'87 j^nce per lb. (Reports ami Documents, 1836, page 368.) 
There is some reason to conclude, from the rates given hy Sir John Malcolm many 
years afterwards as applicable to the IrouSled times which had commenced at the 
above date (Central India, ii., 370), that the cost of carriage by land, with insurance, 
was then often as much as Is. per ton per mile. If so, the price of cotton in Berar 
could not have been much more than Id. per lb. The price at Jalown, and other 
places on the Jumna, from 1796 to 1802, wore from Ijp to 2'3 pence per lb. (Re¬ 
ports and Documents, pages 16, 23, 27.) Again;—the price of cotton in Baroche in 
1789 was from 2'58 to 2'87 pence per lb. (Reports and Documents, 1836, page 10), 
at which rate, when carried by sea to Bengal, it could not compete (although <qual 
in quality) with Nagpoor cotton carried 450 miles by land and 600 more by river 
navigation. 
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duly difttlnished by Ihe cost of a most hazardous journey of 
4(ljJ .miles, it may again be inferred that tlie price in Berar 
was Aot much above Id. per lb. 

Southward, Mysore, and the ■5?estem coast in the same lati¬ 
tude, were supplied, at the time of Dr. F. Buchanan’s visit in 
IflOO, from the Dooab of tlie Kistna and Toongbuddra, from 
Dharwar, and from Bellary. Cotton from these districts was 
consumed by the manufacturers of Bangalore; it was also 
foi’wardod in the course of commerce towards the south by the 
trading towns of Sira and Bevanagin, and to Mangalore 6y the 
merchants of H)^er Nagnrn. The price at Bangalore was 
3'32rf. per lb.; the duties on the road 0 44d. per lb.; Snd oar- 
riage, at the rate of lOcl. per ton per mile, which seems not to 
have been unusual, came, on a route of 240 miles, to r08rf. 
per lb. That the profit was high seems certain from the risks 
occasioned by the state of the country. Merchant^ were often 
robbed of their goods in transit. When this was done by 
private thieves, the Government made good the damage, as 
part of the service for whicli it took transit duties; but when, 
as often happened, Uie violence was done by armed bodies, 
stationed by the Government itself for the purpose, the mer¬ 
chant bore the loss’. Under those circumstances, the amount 
of l'8rf. per lb. left to the merchant out of tire price at Banga¬ 
lore, after expenses paid, could not allow much more tlian Id. 
or 1 Jfll. per lb. for the original cost in Dharwar. 

Finally, to the westward, this tract of country formerly ex¬ 
ported cotton by way of, Surat and there is reason to suppose 
that notwithstanding facilities afforded by the opening of the 
Thull and Bhore Ghaut roads, for adopting the loss indirect 
routes to Bombay, this practice has ceased but lately, if at all: 
for Mr. Fenwick, writing from Kunhur in 1840, to the Agri- 
Horticulturol Society pf Bombay, says “ I have also ascertained 
that cotton will not be carried to Baroche or Surat this year;” 

« ' V'rosi yarioui statements in Dr. Buchanan's Journey from Madras through 
Mysore, Ac. „ 

* Sir John Malcolm on the Government of India, page 107. 
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flnd. the Report of the Bombay Committee, in 184V,’‘paig0 13, 
states that, “ Candeish cotton is somtimes sent down by the 
Comdabarree Pass, into the Surat Collectorate, and ilience by 
sea to Bombay." Now sinee the cotton of Berar is not mate¬ 
rially distinguishable in quality from that of Surat, it must be 
exported at a price much like that of the latt r, and conse¬ 
quently its price in the interior must be as much lower than 
that (,f cotton grown near the coast, as to counteract the cost of 
its 300 miles of land carriage. 

These conolasions, confessedly not of the most rigorous cha¬ 
racter, comport well with ail information a^ to the prices of 
cotton m this great central region at different periods; and I 
apprehend they go far towards showing that the great natural 
adaptation of this part of India for the growth of cotton, in 
whatever that adaptation may con.sist, has always cnal)led it to 
supply many other countries, both for domestic use and for 
manufactures, notwithstanding the cost and peril of long in¬ 
land journeys, during, perhaps, the worst period of the violent 
and changeful history of India. 

It is not difficult to define the country to which these conclu¬ 
sions apply. On the west its boundary would be found at 30 or 49 
miles eastward fi-om the great Western Ghauts; for I omit the 
successful effort of Mr. Dickinson, at Jooneer, because it was 
due to irrigation, which it is contrary to my present argument 
to count on'; nor do I include the earlier successful attempt 
of Dr. Lush, in 1830 or 1881, at the botdhical garden, Dha- 
poiie, near Poona]), for too little is said of it for guidance *. 
But I admit the large growth pf Bulwunt Singh at Ahmed- 
nuggur, in 1830 or 1831 “, sold in London at 5id. per lb,, 
nearly the price at the time of ordinary and middling Ame¬ 
rican*. Indapoor and Dharwar lie within the boundary I have 
adopted. 

The opposite boundary is necessarily formed by the jungles 

' Traniactions of tie Agri-HorticuUuial Society of Bombay, July, 1843, pagf 49,* 

* Reports and Docaments, 1836, page 212. * Ibid., pages 18§ and 212. 

* Sir John Malcolm on the Government of India, page 126. 
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Ooifisi^tibe eaeteirn parts of the Nizam’s dominions, heyond 
ifiitfdi, ea^otd, oro the Khond country, (yet very imperfectly 
txtA tbo Northern Ciioars, which have before been 
ritomt to produce little or no cotton. • The northern and southern 
Knuts require more detailed investigation. 

Mr. Mercer, disappointed in the climate of BduneJeund, and 
the tesuUs of cultivation there, had expressed a strong opinion 
in favour of the cotton-producing power of Berar, founded on 
a sample of its prqduce, which had been sent to him 'f Being 
placed at the disposal of the Bombay Government, he was 
directed to observp, on his way to that presidency, the circam- 
stanccs affecting, in different places, the growth of cotton. His 
route was from Mirznpore, by Eewah, Jubbulpoor, Hoshun- 
gabad, Baitool, and Luckenworra Avoiding details, his 
remarks are as follows. Between Mirzapore and Jubbulpoor 
he found little cotton grown; and in two instanoCrS, of which 
he gives particulars, the value of it was, in one case, 3 rupees 
out of 11|- less than that of Oomrawuttee, and in the other, the 
quality was equal but to that of the poorest growth of Bun- 
dolcund. Only of a short distance in the southern part of the 
^ Valley of Mayhoor is any more favourable account given, and 
even here the local cotton is classed, though not all alike, with 
that of Bundelcund. From this valley to .Jubbulpoor itself, 
although he mot droves of bullocks passing through with 
Nagpoor cotton for Mirzapore, and although the country was 
in one place “voJy luxuriant,” and for three days’ march 
“beautiful, and generally highly cultivated,” yet there were 
“ no cotton fields.” Leaving .Jubbulpoor, he found the country 
more decidedly “of a cotton character;” hut he did not find 
much cotton cultivation, and only in the neighbourhood of 
Hoshungabad is cotton noticed as a crop apparently deemed 
important by the cultivators, while even this importance again 
disappears in the journey to Baitool. 

.^rrived, however, at Luckenwarra, on the Adjunta or Ny- 
hodree Range,—that is, having crossed tliat part of Berar 
Return of 1847f page 13S. ’ Return of 1847> pages 215 to 219. 
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■which lies to the northward of that range,—he wrilos-that in 
one part “cotton seems to be the chief cultivation,”—»"^alf 
the crop,"—that “ generally there is an approach to American 
cultivation, such as he had seen nowhere else in India,” and 
speaks of the native cotton as “being already of a superior 
character.” 

On his way he met considerable quantities of Oomrawuttee 
and Hingenghaut cotton proceeding to Mirzupore. He states 
that hetfound the Oomrawuttee “ of very good colour, fine, soft, 
and though uneven, of pretty good length and strength ,"— 
“better, he thought, than fair Americans; "—that from Hingen- 
gbaut*“ of very good quality indeed;”—that from Aryee, “very 
good, just the same as all the Nagpoor cotton he had seen, of 
fair length and fineness, colour excellent, and, if a little better 
cleaned, certainly equal to good Mobile, or Upland Georgia, 
with none.of the harshness so common in the cottons of the 
north-western provinces ” of India. 

The general result of his judgment seems to bo, that, wliile 
in the northern part of his journey he found little or no en¬ 
couraging present growth of cotton, yet, that so soon ns he 
reached Berar, he perceived a change of circumstances higW^ 
favourable to the purpose,—that cotton is largely grown there, 
that the cotton of Oomrawnttee is at least equal in nature to 
the fair common qualities of American,—and that the cotton 
of Hingenghaut is superior by about 10 per cent, to that of 
Oomrawuttee. These conclusions are in clkact accordance with 
all otlier testimony, but have here tlie peculiar value of being 
the opinions of an experienced^mcrican planter, sent out by 
the East India Company, to improve the cotton cultivation of 
India, 

The country to which these remarks apply is approximately 
defined by a line passing from east tawest a little south of 
Baitool. This line, continued westward, would take in but 
little more of Candeish than is now growing, and eXpojting 
cotton to advantage, while, perhaps, the whole northern limit, thus 
laid down as a convenient straight line, may, perhaps, exclude 
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some small districts, os the Nerbiidda, which under improved 
cirojimstances of transit, could contribute to our supply \ 

The southern limit includes Bellary. On the west it is 
marked by the Wurda River, (a ixibtitary of the Toongbuddra, 
and through it of the Kistna,) southward of which all testimony 
agrees that no good cotton is grown, although immediately to 
the northward of it is the celebrated cotton district of Dharwar. 
On the east the line approaches the Kastna, near Kumool. 
Cuddapah, to include which would have made an irregular and 
uncertain line, may be considered an outlying portion of the 
figure so defined, j^hat district and Bellary contributing to tlie 
export chiefly through the port of Coomptah, as has been 
already noticed The high land of Mysore, which commences 
immediately to the southward of these limits, is too well known 
to produce no cotton, to permit the boundary to be carried 
further in that direction. » 

The limits of the great cotton field of this part of India 
being thus pointed out, it remains to be soon whether the area 
so comprehended is, or is not, generally applicable to the pur¬ 
pose. With this view I proceeded to enumerate the places 
within it, which supply cotton for export by way of Bombay: 
for as the cotton of that port is sent indifferently to England 
and China, and little or none is rejected as unfit for the English 
market, I apprehend that it will be sufficient to show what 
parts of the country send approved cotton to Bombay. This 
argument is, I belifeve, only subject to the remark that, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the indigenous cotton growQ in the nordiem, 
and particularly in the nortli-pastem portions of the area now 
defined, is better than that produced in the southern parts of 
it: but the latter is not so inferior as to cause its rejection. 

The following table exhibits the chief centres of districts 

' It i> right to remark, in passing, that the cultivation of the better varieties of 
the plant is noiv extending considerably in Candeish; its progress there has at pre¬ 
sent the encouragement of Mr.' Alexander Elphinston, now Collector of the district^ 
whose ranatkable eflbrts and success at Butuagheery have been already noticed. 

> Pi«s <r, note. 
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Karnes of Places. 

Lat. N. 

Long. E. 

Authorities. 

Ellichpoor. 

D 

2U. 

774 

] 

Nagpoor. 

Arvee 

Hingenghaut . 

Sli 

21 

204 

794 

784 

79 

'.Report of Bombay Com* 
r mittee. Return of 1847. 

Chnndah.. 

20 

791 

J 

Woonee. 

Ralygaom 

204 

204 

79 

784 

j. Mr. Fenwick. 

Oomrawuttee. 

Khamgaum. 

21 

20* 

77| 

764 

1 Report of the Bombay 
j Committee. 

Mulcap'>ot. 

20* 

764 

Can^eish, various districts 

1 204 

74 


chiefly to the sotith and 

1 to 

to 


east of the Girna River . 

J 21 

764 


Kondel%rarree. 

18f 

771 

'j 

Kum Kaoiee, probably Kow- 

} 18J 

77 

[ Report of the Bombay 

Nandair. 

J 

19 

774 

r Committee. 

Buswunt. 

194 

774 

J 

fReports and Documents, 

AhmedDuggur' . . . . 

194 

74f 

1 1836, pages 188,266,267. 

I Sir John Malcolm on Oo- 




|_ vernment of India, p. 126. 

Nizam’s country, districts to 
the eastward of Wyraj and 
Barsee. 

1 184 

76| 

r Report of Bombay Com- 
l mittee, page 66. 

Bheemthuree pergunnah 
Indapoor. 

184 

18 

74* 

76 

r Letter of Collector of Poo- 
< nah to Eevenue Commie- 
[ sioncr, 23 Oct., 1841 

Sbolapoor. 

m 

76 

Bombay Report, page 66. 

Shorapoor .. 

164 

76P 


Belgaum .. 

16| 

74* 


Dharwar. 

154 

76 


Bellary.. , 

15 

77 


Guddapah . 

• 1*4 

79 



' Possibly Nossick micht hare been included "^When Government, in August, 
1885, issued orders for land to be free for bve years, 8000 beegas were grown by 
the ryots in 1837: when the home Govenftnent ordered this to be discontinued in 
1888, not one beega was sown, because the tax on the land was too high .”—Answert 
<tf J. C. Grant, Esq., to the Agri-Ifoiiiadtural Society of Bombay, Hth Dee., 1889. 

” Proceedings of Agri-Horticultural Society, Bombay, 1848, page 47. “A superior 
quality of cotton, whicli fetched a high price at Bombay,” was raised, apparently, by 
a native. , 

’ Letter from Oapt. Meadows Taylor, in charge of the district, dated alnty 18, 
1846. Extract;—“In regard to cotton the export" (from Shompoor) “appears 
inconsiderable in comparison with the produce ; but a great deal is conshmeS in the 
country in local manufactures, and much spun into 6ne rad coarse yam, for export 
to various places around, of which it is impossible to obtain ray account. This |^am 
is sold by the poorer classes, who spin it, at village markets, within and without lha 
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which hjaVe supplied acceptable cotton to Bombay for England, 
an^ which, with one or two exceptions, continue to supply it; 
it will he observed that they are distributed nearly over the 
whole of the area marked out. The «outh-eastem portion, how¬ 
ever, too distant from Bombay, has, I believe, a traffic in cotton 
withWallahjalmuggur, near Arcot, for export by Madras: some 
years ago I found this trade described in some papers at the 
India House, the trace of which I cannot now recover. 

An inspection of the map will show that the area described 
is so occupied with the districts of wliich the places here enu¬ 
merated arc the centres, that a calculation may fairly be applied 
to die whole, as to the quantity of cotton, fit for English use, 
which may bo derived from this source. The four angles of a 
quadrangle which may nearly represent this area are situated as 
follows!— 



iat. N. 

Long. E. 

N.'V^. 

21 

74 

N.E. 

22 

79i 

8.W. 

Hi 

76i 

8.E. 

16i 

79 


The area thus defined, with a small addition for the outlying 
• districts already mentioned, may bo taken as about d.'iO miles 
from north to south, with an average breadth of GOO miles from 
west to east, the gross surface being, therefore, 135,000 square 
miles. If one-half of it is occupied by mountain ranges, sites 
of towns, beds of rivers, and unsuitable soils, Uio other half 

e» 

boundaries of Shorapoor, and to a great extent. It is only recently that cotton from 
the Shorapoor diatricts bad gone, in any quantity, to Slfblapoor for the Bombay 
market; and as the wliole of the distrioTs are extremely well adapted for ita cultiva¬ 
tion, I have no doubt that, with increased facility of communication and transport, 
the amount would be very materially increased. The Shorapoor cotton at present 
bears a low price, and the expense of its transmission renders profitable export very 
doubtful.” 

* » , a » * a 

** The districts to the south of the Eistnah, bordering on Shorapoor, in &ct the 
whole of the fertile tract situated between the Eistnah and Toongbuddra Rivers, has 
ttt present no adequate market for its produce. The cultivators and merchants 
sometimes send cotton to Sholapoor for sale, as it is produced in large quantities, 
and some finds ita way to Dbarwat and Belganm. But the disttuice it has to go, 
Md' the expense attendant upon the transit, render profit very uncertain.** 
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contains 67,500 square miles, or 43,200,000 acres* applicable 
to the growth of cotton fit for English use. If one-fourth'of 
tliis were cropped eve^ year, and the produce were equal to the 
average of Guzerat and Cancfeish, or 100 lbs. per acre, tlie 
weight of the whole crop would be 1,080,000,000 lbs. per 
annum, or 2J times the entire quantity annually consumed by 
the manufactures of Britain, on the average of the 13 years 
ending in 1846. 

But Indian cotton, of the quality at present supplied, is not 
suited to more than 75 per cent, of our manufactures,—that is, 
wo could take from India only 360,000,000 lbs. per annum 
out of*tho 480,000,000 lbs. we now work up; so that this 
part of India alone, being probably capable of producing 
1,080,000,000 lbs. per annum, could grow for us tliroo times as 
much as wo could take, and could therefore amply and fully 
stock us, cycn if we had no other source of supply, except for 
the very fine varieties required by a small part of our manufac¬ 
tures. 

It is by no means, however, with a view to urging solo de¬ 
pendence on this area, that I thus exhibit what appear to me to 
be its great capabilities. A single source of supply of cotton is 
dimgerous by its very singleness, whether it be situated in India 
or in America, or in any other part of the wurld. But I ap¬ 
prehend that the great excess of capability to meet our wants, 
on their present scale, which is here disclosed, alfords much 
more than reserve enough to compensate for any possible 
error of fact or ar^jumont, or to adapt tbe supply hereafter to 
any expansion of our requirements: and it is certainly a startling 
matter, that, from a country Avhich might send us cotton enough 
to render us perfectly safe against the consequences always 
apprehended, and often felt, of a contraction or failure 6f the 
American supply, we now receive at mqst but five per cent, of 
our consumption. 

The remaining point, which my further arguments require to 
be estabhshed, is the price at wliich cotton can be bought from 
the cultivator, at the various places within this area! The fol¬ 
lowing table will sufficiently illustrate this point:— 
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Pisces. 

Date. 

price. 



Pence per lb. 

Nursingpoor, 
lat. 223 , long.78i 

1 1843 

1-56 

Chulea . . . 

1843 

1-60 

Hingenghaut . 

1848 

1-68 

Chuudnb . • 

1817 

1'17' 
to 1-26 


fr.l817 

1 2-93 


to 1821 

; to 12-26 


was once 

16-68 


1841 

1-67 

Kbamgaum, in 

|l836 

2-30 

Berar . . . 

to 2-88 


1^89 

1-82 

Ditto . • • 

1841 

1-72 
to 2-12 

Ditto . . . 

1842 

1-58 
to 2-14 

Ditto . . . 

1843 

1-89 
to 1-44 

Ditto . . . 

1844 

1-58 
to 1-86 

Ditto t . « 

1845 

1-44 
to 1-69 

Ditto . . . 

1846 

1-26 
to 1-46 

Candcish . . 

1847 

1-84 

Baiseo . . • 

1847 

1-99 
to 2-29 

Sbolnpoor . . 

1847 

1-99 
to 2-49 

Sborapoor . . 

1848 

. 1'19 

Belgaum . . 

1844 

8-28 

1847 

1-64 

Dbarwar . . 

1848 

1-28’ 


1846 

1-61» 

(iaduc(Dharwar) 

1843 

1-08 


Remarka. 


To the north of^ 
thec-apecihed 
area. 

'Ditto. 


Factors* 

prices^ 


Price to culU* 
vator. 

j- Bazaar price. 

Bazaar price ;| 
often brought! 
great dis' 
tancee, and 
sold through, 
middle men; 


Abthority« 


^ Mr. Mercer. Return, 
of 1847/ page 216. 


Letter of Mr. Fenwick 
to Agri-Hort. Soc. 
of Bombay«c 


Mr. Fenwick. Letterl 
V to J. Chapman, 2lBt 
August, 1846, 


Mr. Blount. Letter to Mr. 
Y oung, 26th Feb.,1847. 
Mr. Coles. Report ofj 
Bombay Committee, 
page 65, 

Mr. Coles. As abore* 


Letter of Capt. Meadows 
'Taylor to J. Chapman, 
July 8, 1846. 

Mr. Inverarity. Report 
of Bombay Committee,: 
page 68. 

Mr. Shaw. Return of] 
1847, page 496. 

Return of 1847,page6l7. 

Mr. Shaw. Return of{ 
1847, page 490. 


' ^ the year 1817 we purchased cotton at Chaudah at the rate of 14 and 16 
Ttfpifm tile pull(th of 120 pucka seers of 80 rupees weight each ” (1*17 and 1*26 pence 
per IK), ^ and sold it at Ooringa at an advance of 200 per cent. From that period 
to 1821 it ductuated from 36 to 160 rupees’* (2*93 to 12*26 pence per lb.), ** and 
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Bearing in nund that many of these prices are-greVitpr than 
those received by the actual cultivator, it can hardly jSo 
much to affirm that cotton was had, or might have been‘had, 
at almost any place within, thh area designated, and at some 
beyond its limits, at prices varying from 1 Jii. to l|rf. per lb. 
The price of the same article in England, during the same 
period, has varied from 3<f. to 4|rf. or 5rf. per lb. The practical 
question to be discussed is this—What has prevented the cotton 
of India .from being sent to England under tlie operation of 
those prices ? 

• 

once was^OO rupees the pulkh” (16'68 pence per lb.). “ This was owing to a very 

large quantity having been burnt at the taking of Chaudah ” (by the British, in 
May, 1818), "and the distracted state of the country some time, and two successive 
bad crops. The price, I believe, has come down to the old standard, which was 
seldom more than 20 rupees” (1'67 pence per lb.), "but often under it.” 

“ For the extension of the cotton cultivation in the Wurdah districts, we advanced 
money to the ryots to set themselves up with ploughs, cattle, and other implements 
of husbandly, and to feed them for the year. Upwards of one lack of rupees was 
advanced the first year we commenced our operations there, and the pergunnahs of 
Woonee and Kalygaom” (in the Nizam’s dominions), “ and some smaller ones, from 
a waste sprung up as if by enchantment. The cultivations Were extended to an 
unexampled degree; almost e\ ery village in these pergunnahs was taken up, many 
of them, indeed most of them, previously deserted. Thousands of ryots flocked to 
their homes, which they had abandoned to avoid extortion and oppression, which 
they could support no longer. The villages were given out in Ijarah ” (that is, the 
revenues let in farm), "in preference to former patells, where they were forthcoming, 
for a term of five or seven years j and, in short, in four years’ time the revenues 
were raised from 60,000 to 160,000 rupees, the country at the same time rapidly 
improving.” • « * “ T^is district had an advantage i the inhabitants had only fled 
across the river ” (into the Nagpoor territories), “ from the oppression of the Nizam’s 
aumils, and returned as soon as assured of protection under Messrs. Palmers’ 
operations." 

(Signed) " E. H. Fkhwiok." 

‘ Mn Shaw remarks that the ryot, having mortgaged his crop at the rate of 25 per 
cent, to the purchaser, does not get above 0'94 pence per lb. 

’ The price given by Government as an inducement to the growing and superior 
cleaning of Orleans cotton. From an uncertainty as to the weight (candy) relhrred 
to, it is not quite certain whether this price should be 1'61 or 2'26 pence pec lb.; 
probably the former. ‘ 
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CHAPTEE lit. 

Causes of the inchease of the expoet of cotton from 

INDIA to ENGLAND DP TO A CERTAIN PERIOD, AND OF THE 

CESSATION OF INCREASE FROM THAT TIME. 

The qnostion, as left at the close of the preceding chapter, is 
this—How happens it that, with proved and most abundant 
capability of growing cotton in central peninsular India, at 
1 iff. to llcf. per Ih., wc receive so little of it, although wo give 
from 3ff. to bd. per Ih. for this very article at Liverpool ? 

It seems to me to he of great importance to practical success, 
that we adhere closely at presemt to this simple form of the in¬ 
quiry, without being diverted from it by other subjects, which 
are doubtless of vast importance, hut winch cannot be effectually 
dealt with until some previous changes have been accomplished: 
and it will he observed that the question of price really includes, 
for our present practical jmrposes, the effect of all others. What¬ 
ever the soil, whether garden mould, cotton soil, red soil, or 
even brick dust, or cast iron—whatever th<! climate, whether 
moist or dry, stoimy or quiet- certain or uncertain—whatever 
the implements or processes of agriculture, whether rude or 
refined, of little avail or effective—whatever the government, 
whether strong or weak, violent or mild, ofiBcient for pro¬ 
tection, or itself the greatest robber, British or native— 
whatever the land-tax, whether equally, honestly, and modo- 
rat^y assessed, or a mere legal name for extortion, limited only 
by evasion or resistance—whatever the supply of capital, 
whether plentiful, on equitable and considerate terms, or on such 
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conditions as to convert it into a mere engine for forcing from 
the cultivator the fruits of his exertions—whatever the su{)ply 
of labour, whether abundant, intelligent, willing, hopeful,* and 
energetic, or scanty, uninterested, and depressed—whatever 
the demand for cotton, whether constant and encouraging, or 
fitful and of little influence—still the fact remains, as the actual 
result of the sum total of the circumstances which have existed, 
and do exist, that cotton acceptahle in England can always bo 
had in llie large markets of the country between the Kistna 
and the Nerhudda for \\d. or l§d. per lb. 

And further;—whatever the condition of tlio Indian cotton, 
whether clean or foul—whatever the character of its fibre, 
whether soft or harsh, long or short, even or uneven—whatever 
its (pmlity compared with American, whether equal or vastly 
inferior—whatever the pressure or lightness of the eompeting 
supphes—still the price it obtained in Liverpool was from !M. 
to 5d. per lb.; and this price must have been so adjusted in 
relation to that of American cotton, as at once to afford the 
gauge of its inferiority, and to compensate for dirt, shortness 
of staple, and any other ill quality the cotton of India had, or 
can be supposed to have had. 

The argument which I purpose to base on these prices will 
not he much affected, I conceive, by any probable changes of a 
merely economical character in India. If the measures here¬ 
after taken should increase the demand in India, the price there 
cannot rise so materially as to check the detnand, or render tlie 
future prices very different from the past, if only sufiicient means 
of trausit for goods and person^ be established, so that local 
capabilities may readily meet with the means of being brought 
into action; for in every district there are large tracts of uncul¬ 
tivated land, equal to that which is cultivated, and everywhere 
there is abundance of unemployed labour. Although, there¬ 
fore, no doubt, fluctuations with a tendency upwards would at 
first take place, and would, in fact, supply, in part, the neqjiful 
stimulus to extension, the permanent effect of on increased 
demand could only he to bring the capabilities of fhe natives 
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and coimtry into greater activity, and not, for a long 

tiineJo come, to raise the price of the produce’. 

Nor does my argument in any degree overlook the great 
importance of improved culture,Improved kinds of cotton, im¬ 
proved fiscal regulations, improved government, improved arti- 
zonship, or any other of the vast and varied amendments which 
must, in future, hear an intimate relation to this subject. I 
merely puipose to sliow that the first steps safely tnay he taken, 
and practically munt be taken, on the basis of the present^ con¬ 
dition and supply of Indian cotton. My view is, that to make 
Indian cotton, aij^ India itself, what we wish them to be, we 
must first deal with them as they are. 

Returning then to the question—Why, under the influence of 
such prices as have existed, has no more Indian cotton been 
brought to England ?—I purpose, before entering on the direct 
answer, to show by what gradations and means, the supply from 
India has reached its present magnitude, believing that the facts 
of the past, in this case, afibrd the best available insight into 
the probabilities of the future. 

In the middle of last century our growing connection with 
,, India brought cotton fabrics into more general English use, to 

' Two points tempt discussion, but they are too remote from the direct object of 
the present inquiry to permit mote than passing notice. An increased demand for 
cotton would necessarily work a change in the revenue system of the Nisam's 
' dominions. Most likely, at first, the authorities and their contractors would attempt 
to secure all the advantages arising from the increased demand; the resistance to 
this attempt, in its usual form, would consist in emigration to the British and 
Nagpoor territories, until their' capabilities were filled n^, or the Nizam's system 
amended. Meanwhile the operation of.the struggle could not greatly impede the 
gradual increase of our supply. 

The other point relates to the permanence, or otherwise, of the present rate of 
wages in India. We are in the habit of taking it as an ultimate &ct, not to be 
further inquired into, that the Hindoo is content to work for 2d. or 8rf. per day. 
Why he is so content, and what change of contentment new circumstances may 
bring about, we do not ask. I have seen the inhabitants of a Qhaut village fer too 
sensitive to the possibility of a better bargain to permit any doubt of their being 
tsndei the iniiaence of the ordinaiy motives of humanity. I omit, however, frirther 
nqt^e of this subject under a belief that any possible change will be too complicated 
causes, and too slow in its progress, to affect our present questions. 
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the invasion of our ancient wont of linen and woollen, In 
1769, Arkwright, whether by the genius of an inventor Di;of 
an administrator, or of both, gave existence in England to the 
means of spinning more cheaply than Hindoos, with fingers of 
hereditary dexterity, and wants of tropical scantiness, could 
accomplish the task. Cotton to supply the new manufacture 
was obtained from several sources, none of which, nor all put 
together, could have kept pace with the gigmi'o growth of the 
demand in these latter days. In 1T9S, America, which for 
three’years previously had sent us its first little growth, ac¬ 
quired, in Whitney’s saw gin, the means of lemoving the chief 
obstaclS to that rapid extension of its commerce in cotton, 
which has had in it so much to benefit both that country and 
England, and to give a lesson to the world'. Previous, how¬ 
ever, to that year, the attention of the Court of Directors was 
turned to the subject, and they directed their servants in India 
to pursue inquiries, and to take measures, which have been 
continued, with whatever effect, from that day to tliis. 

During most of the long years of war which followed, America 
had the advantage of being a neutral power, and therefore of 
navigating the seas in safety—an advantage of which India 
was deprived through its connection with England. So serious 
was the consequence, that from the numbers and boldness of the 
French cruizers and. privateers in the Indian seas, and from 
other like causes, freights in 1811 had reached 22/. per ton, 
equal, on a measured ton of 1375 lbs. of cotton, to 4rf. per lb. 

More even tha)^ this:—India, ever since the rise of the 
Enghsh demand for cotton, had suffered an unusual aggravation 
of her chronic intestine evils. Not only did national war rage 
between her different states, but powers essentially predatory in 
their constitution overran her fairest regions, while even im¬ 
mense bodies of armed men, organized avowedly only for 
puiposes of plunder, sunk her to still lower depths of bitter 
suffering and desolation. In these calamities the great cot^n- 
' Commeccial (FariSt, Part zxiii., psge 48i. 
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growing •'ooontries of India fully participated, wnile America 
mot only enjoying all the advantages of peace, but was 
daily receiving the most important accessions of strength and 
skill, in the emigrating tliousands who found, or thought, the 
old world unsuitable to them. It was not before 1807 that the 
Embargo Act, passed by the Legislature of the United States, 
first interfered with a state of things so favourable to the growth 
of the Amen can export of cotton, and not until 1812, nearly 
twenty years after the invention of the saw gin, and the rise of 
the American cotton trade, that the war put an interruption 
of a couple of ye^rs to this remarkable progress. 

Nor, although the facts already enumerated seem enough to 
account for the event, should it be forgotten that, while the 
trade of the United States was under the stimulating guidance 
of individual interest, that of England was in the hands of an 
exclusive, or at least, a controlling corporation. Hpwever such 
an institution might be in accordance with the views of states¬ 
men, and even with the public feeling of those days, few will 
now deny that its inevitable tendency was to cramp, and limit, 
and regulate a trade which had a rival in the interests of the 
most enterprising and self-relying people on the face of the 
earth. Whatever was adverse in the condition of India was 
aggravated, in a measure, by the restraints which we, in our 
wisdom, put upon ourselves. 

The effect of the very different situations of India and Ame¬ 
rica was to repress'the export of cotton from India to England, 
and consequently, also, the growth and improvement of it for 
export. From the beginning of tho demand in 1780, to the 
American embargo in 1807, the quantity received in England 
from India reached, in the most favourable year, 1709, a highly 
exceptional one, to only one-sixth of our total imports, while 
in the greater number»of years it amounted to the merest frac¬ 
tion, and in some there was none at all; on the average of this 
period tho imports from .India amount to little more than one 
tf^y-fifth of the total import, or one-tenth of that sunnlied 
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by tbe new industry of America*. It was only tinder the 
pressure of the loss of the American import, from war, that IJJat 
from India rose above this low level; and in 1809, 1810, and 
1811, large shipments toot place, chiefly, however, of a specu¬ 
lative character, and leading to great loss from the restoration 
of the old supply; but, even when most stimulated, the receipts 
from India never reached to a sixth of our total imports, or to 
a third of the supply from America. Immc liately after this 
effort it-foil oreu below its former standard, and in 1818 be¬ 
came nearly extinct; in the last-mentioned year, indeed, no 
cotton whatever was shipped for England at Bombay*. 

But*from this year, 1813, the improvement, with indeed 
some intervals of deprossion, has been marked and permanent; 
and the proportion of Indian cotton received in England, to 
that from other quarters, which was established within a few 
years of that date, has been maintained, on the whole, tlirough- 
out the period. I propose, therefore, to take 1813 as tlie date 
of the practical origin of the Indian export, as 1793 is assumed 
for that of the American, and to inquire into the rate and 
causes of the increase from that time. 

The first remarkable fact is, that our import from India has 
increased since its virtual origin in 1813, with a rapidity not 
very dissimilar to that from America, in the same number of 
years following 1703. Taking the four years from 1842 to 
1H4.5, both inclusive, (so as to avoid on the one hand the year 
1841, when the closing of the China nftirket threw an ad- 


' Reports and Documents, 1836, parts xv, and ivi. Commercial Tariffs, part xxiii., 
p. 484. 

“ The only other remarkable event in relation to this subject, which need be 
noticed, is the largo occasional exports from Calcutta after the peace, which were not 
successful, and which have been succeeded by almost a cessation of tbe trade. Ex¬ 
travagant prices were given in Calcutta, under the sff Siulus of the demand for cotton 
in England which followed the restoration of peace, the value and permanence of 
which stimulus there had been no previous experience to show. To such an extent 
did it operate, that Bengal cotton was, for several years, cturied to America to bff 
employed in adulterating the cotton of that country.—Ttlsoa’s External Coiimeree 
<if Bengal, page 24. 
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litioaiM on EnglanA; and pn ^ otJier, tfee year 1840, 

of peculiar depression from drought and other causes) our 
wem^eimpoTt from India \Tas 78,600,000 lbs. per cuinum; that 
^om kmmeafoT \6a2r-ii5 (the same years relatively to 1793) 
was 118 , 000,000 lbs. ‘ In viewing this as some indication of the 
relative capability of India to grow cotton £t for English use, 
it must be remembered that the American growers bad hardly 
any rivalry to keep down their export, while the export of India 
had to rise against tlie powerful and practised opposition of 
America, already in chief possession of the market—that Ame¬ 
rica was within a distance of England short and easy in com¬ 
parison with that of India—that American cultivaticm was 
often upheld and extended by the direct aid of English capital, 
an advantage never enjoyed by the cotton cultivation of our 
eastern follow-subjects—and that mechanical and scientific aids 
of all kinds were at the command of America, but- not at the 
command of India. Notwithstimding these great advantages 
on the side of America, she oveitan India, in 20 years, only in 
the proportion of 118 to 734. 

The export of India, like Uiat of America, has been extended 
_in the face of continually falling prices. In 1813 the price of 
Surats at Liverpool was from Is. ^\d. to Is. 8d. per lb.; in 
1820, from OJrf. to Is.; in 1824, from b^d. to Hrf.; in 1830, 
from 3^/. to Od.; in 1840, from -id. to bd.; in 184,5, from H^d. 
to Sid., and in 1846, from i^d. to 6<f.“ Notwithstanding the 
fall which, with oscillations indeed, has prevailed from the 
beginning, the import 'has reached an average of between 
60,000,000 and 70,000,000 Ibp,. per annum. 

This increase, I believe, is not to bo ascribed to any im¬ 
proved quality or condition of the article. It is admitted on 
all hands, that the early imports of Indian cotton were at least 
equal in these respects to the latest, and the complaints on 
these points, in respect of the indigenous cotton of India, ore 
M loud now as they ever were; it is also worthy of remark 

Bnrn'i Cotton Statistics, Table 17. 

' Bum’s Cotton Statistics, pages 21 and 22. 
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that the import of fhe cotton of India, with all its hereditary 
and unmitigated faults, has risen so high, against the .c<in- 
stantly-improving produce of America. 

Nor has this commerce risen’in consequence of cheaper pro¬ 
duction in India; for a comparison of prices, at different years, 
will show that no snob variations of price have taken place as 
can account for the effect, or as bear any considerable proportion 
to other causes. It is true that, at the beginniu" of tlie period, 
the intcnaiption of our commerce with America did occasion 
in India, not only great attention to the subject on the part of 
the authorities, but, for a time, a very considerable rise of 
prices in the few districts which wore accessible to the increased 
demand. This advance of price does not seem to have been 
the cause of a permanent increase of supply, except, perhaps, to 
some extent in Guzerat; or indeed to have reached the interior 
of Peninsular India at all. Mr. Fenwick bought cotton at 
Chaudah, in 1817, at l^d. per lb., a rate wliich was only en¬ 
hanced afterwards by local and violent causes, and wliich was 
subsequently again established. Nor, amongst the notices of 
price of cotton in the district I have defined, is there any trace 
of a price, in ordinary times and in ordinary traffic, from that' 
period to the present, higher than about 2jd. per lb., while it 
has commonly varied during the whole period between lid, and 
2d, The ryot now receives for his cotton a price not very dif¬ 
ferent from, certainly not less than, that ho obtained while 
native govermnents ruled these parts of India without British 
supremacy, and before the setting in of the English demand for 
the staple’. We have, therefore, sot to look here, as we may 
in America, for increased cheapness of production to account 
for increased capability of exportation, at least in respect of the 
part of India more particularly under consideration. 

' A complete discussion of this subject would reqiSre a mass of details which ' 
would too much interrupt the argument. The demand from England raised the 
price temporarily in Bengal, in Ghiaorat, and in the sonthem territories of Madras. 

This advance took place at different periods in each of these districts, aud has been i' 
followed by a return to the ancient prices, without leaving any consideeiblo perma¬ 
nent effect behind it, except in the increased cultivation of Ghusemt. 
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The Causes to which we may attribute the increased power of 
export, in tlie face of diminishing prices in England, are, T be¬ 
lieve, those which affect the costs incurred in the operations 
equisite between the grower in India and the spinner in Eng- 
and, and they are, I think, the following;— 

1st The fall in freights; 

2iid. The fall in exchange; 

Srd. The pacification of the country, and the consequent diminution of the 
danger and cost of carriage within India. 

4th. The change of route, by which the cotton is more cheaply carKed to the sea. 

The two first items, which are also those that affect transac¬ 
tions as between'India and England, require but brief«notioe. 

1. Fall in Freiffht.—The year 1813, which witnessed con¬ 
siderable diminution of the dangers of maritime commerce in 
the East from war, was soon followed by the great European 
peace. The chief causes of the excessive rates of freight accord¬ 
ingly ceased to operate, and tlie long-discouraged enterprise 
of England soon sought fields of occupation in the commerce 
of India, then partially further opened by tlie modifications of 
the exclusive trading privileges of the East India Company. 

^ The consequences are seen in tlie following table of freights. 


Date. 

Rate per Ton. 

Rate per lb. 
of Cotton J 
in pence. 

Authorities. 


£ a. d. 



1811 

25 0 0 

4 

War. Eeports and DocumeutSy 1836, 
ps'igc 41. 


30 0 0 

• 


Letter of F. Carnac Brown, Esq., 
attached to the Memorial of the 
Merchants of Cochin, page 67. 

1818-14 

14 0 0 

.2-44 

Wilson's External Commerce of Ben- 


to 16 0 0 

to 2-79 

gal, page 47.—From Calcutta, 

1818-19 

7 0 0 

1-22 

Wilson, page 16, “the highest rates 


to 7 10 0 

to 1-81 

given”—“ lower by 60 or 70 per 
cent, tlian for the previous twenty 

1826-27 

4 0.0 
to 6 0 0 

0-70 
to 1-06 

Wilson, page 47. 

1880 

— - 


1-000 

Loose estimate by Court of Directors. 
Bep. and Doc., 1836, page 181. 


' Taken at 1375 Iba. of cotton to the ton of 60 cubic feet, a rate which seems to 
hare existed, earlier than 1832 (Eeports and Documents, page 207), and is in use at 
the present time. 
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Date. 

Rate per Ton. 

Rate per lb 
of Cotton 
in pence. 


& t. a. 


1882 

S 15 0 

l'(Jo 


8 10 0 

1-48 


7 0 0 

1-22 


8 0 0 

1-39 


9 0 0 

1-67 

1839 

4 0 0 

0-698 


to 5 10 0 

0-959 

1840 . 

3 5 0 

0-567 

• 

to 6 6 0 

1-090 

1841 

3 10 0 

0-611 


to 5 6 0 

0*815 

1842 • 

1 10 0 

0-262 


to 8 15 0 

0-654 

1843 

1 10 0 

0-262 


to 2 15 0 

0-480 

1844 

2 5 0 

0-393 


to 4 0 0 

0-698 

1846 

2 15 0 

0-480 


p to 4 5 0 

0-741 

1846 

2 0 0 

0-698 


to 4 0 0 

0-349 


Authorities. 


Actual freight. Kep. and Doc.j 1836, 
page 207. 

Ditto, page 208. 

Assumed by the Court as probable, 
pages 219, 220, and 221. 

1 


I From the Price Currents of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bom- 

I iiay- 


The foregoing table, it will be observed, employs, in the 
earlier period, for want of better information, a few rates of 
freight from Oaleutta; it is believed, however, that they may 
be applied to Bombay without material error. 

Leaving out of aceount the war rate of 4<^. per lb. or 25/. 
per ton in 1811, it cannot be too much to assume that in 1813, 
1814, and 1815, freight to England fromT Bombay, cost 15/. 
per insured ton of, 1375 lbs. of cotton, or il’OQd. per lb.: but 
the rate for several years previouji to 1846, does not seem to be 
on the average much more than O'Crf. per lb., and was often 
much less. The fall in freights, therefore, I estimate at 2d. 
per lb. 

2. Fall in Exchange .—Here again efor the earlier part of 
the period, I have to resort to statements strictly applicable to 
Calcutta, but no doubt practically true for Bombay also, ^he 
following table gives the rates of exchange in terms of th^ 
Sicca rupee, from Wilson’s “ External Commerce of Bengal 
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the additional column shows the corresponding value of the 
CtAnpany’s rupee (-{^ of the former) which is now in gene¬ 
ral use. 


Sioca Rupee. Coropaiijr’a Rupee. 



8. 

d. 


8, 

d. 

8 . 

d. 


8 . 

d. 

1813-14 .... 

. 2 

8 

to 

2 

9 . 


6 

to 

2 

6-94 

1814-15 .... 

. 2 

9 

to 

2 10 . 

. 2 

6-94 

to 

2 

7-87 

1815 10 .... 

. . 2 

8 

to 

2 

9 . 


0 

to 

2 

6-94 

1816 17 .... 


7 





6-06 




1817-18 .... 

. 2 

7 




. 2 

506 




1818-It) .... 

... 2 

6 




. 2 

4-12 




1819-2t) .... 

. 2 

6 





4-12 




1820 21 .... 

. 2 

3 




. 2 

1-31 




1821-22 . 

. 2 

2 




. 2 

0-37 




1822 23 .... 


0 





10-60 




1823 24 .... 

. 1 

11 





9-66 





Since the last year in thi.s table, the exchange has varied be¬ 
tween l.». Q^d. and 2s. ‘; the fdr average about which it has 
oscillated being, apparently, the bullion value of the Company’s 
rupee, or Is. LOd.; between this rate and that of 2s. Gd. for the 
same rupee which prevailed at the rise of the permanent export 
of Indian cotton to England, the difference is fid. per rupee, or 
Si) per cent, on the value; which ratio applied to the probable 
export price at Bombay at that time, of G'l Gd. per lb. enhanced 
that price to the English importer, by 2 2ld., rendering the 
real price in England, 8‘87d. per lb., besides freight and 
charges. Tliis whole augmentation of 2'2}d. per lb. has now 
disappeared, and by so much are charges diminished under this 
head, in comparison with* those of 1813-14. ' 

3. J7ts Pacification of India and the cojisequent Diminu¬ 
tion of the Cost of Inland Carriage and Insurance. —In 
1813 India was afflicted with troubles, commotions, and deso¬ 
lations of extreme bitterness and severity. Chieftain against 
chieftain, prince again§t prince, w’ere engaged in the struggles 
which followed the decline of the Mogul Empire, and the pre- 
dommanco of the Mahratta power; while from the bands of 


hb 

the 


Weteiiliail's List. 
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military mercenaries, alternately employed and destitute, which 
this state of things produced, sprang those terrible .devastators, 
the Pindarries, and even these were recruited from the^vbry 
cultivators whpm their monstrous excesses had driven fiom 
house and field. Individual security was at an end j law and 
right were often powerless in even the least afflicted parts of tlie 
country. Only by the fall of the Peishwa, the subjugation of 
the Mahratta rulers of Malwa and Bcrar, and the entire sup¬ 
pression^ of the Pindarries in 1817 and 1818, was this cala¬ 
mitous state of things brought to a close* it had continued, 
with increasing severity, for more than twenty years. 

The'rates of carriage winch prevailed daring this period of 
turbulence and insecurity are given by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his “ Memoir of Central India.” ’ Omitting those by cart, which 
are evidently invalidated by an error in the weight of the load, 
those whicj;i apply to the much more customary conveyance by 
bullocks are as follows :— 


Carriage per Dutiea per 

Ton per Mile. Ton per Mile. 

S. d. d. 

From Indore to Bnroche..1 0'90 . . . 5’97 

„ Indore to Ohota Odeypoor ... 1 6’05 . . . 6'02 


Carriage and 
Duties together. 


S. d. 

From Indore to Oomrawuttee.1 7’90 

„ „ to Hoshungalmd.4 1'90 

„ „ to Hyderabad.1 7'38 

„ „ to Jhansi;— 

Groceries.0 7’44 

Caoth . . . r. 0 11-18 

„ „ to Kotah:— 

Groceries.1 1'67 

Cloth.1 2-79 


The great inequalities of these rates doubtless arose from the 
greater or less danger and difficulty of the routes; for instance, 
the route from Indore to Hoshungabad, to which the extreme 
rate of 4«. 2rf. per ton per mile applies, lay directly throng^ the 


' Vol. ii., page 370. 
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chief haunts of the Pindarries. Judging from all the facts, it 
can. hardly be doubted that although cotton was a coarse and 
common article, the cost of conveying and insuring it amounted 
in those days to 1«. per ton per snile, an assum^Mon which de¬ 
rives support from a comparison of such prices of cotton at 
points distant from each other as the published records of the 
times afford But the cost of carriage from Oomrawuttee to 
Mirzaporo in 1810 was not more than Id. per ton per mile®, 
and for the greater part of the distance transit duties no longer 
exist. The differcrioe, or 8<^. per ton per mile, computed on 
450 miles, comes to rol<f. per lb. 

From Mirzapore to Calcutta the transit was then, as nbw, by 
the Ganges. In the absence of information applying directly 
to tlie date of 1813, we may obtain some insight into the cost 
of conveyance and other intermediate charges. In 1796, the 
value of cotton at Jalown (near the Jumna River) yyas l‘S7d. 
per lb.; the same cotton realizing in Bengal 5'38d. perlb. 
the difference, which was partly profits, partly duties now 
abolished, and partly cost of carriage, amounted to S'SOd. per 
lb., or on 060 miles 12'07rf. per ton per mile. This, however, 
was a troubled period in that part of India, and our conclusions 
may be more safely drawn from the facts of the succeeding 
years, although they are less distinctly given. In 1802, the 


' For instance, Nagpoor, or Hingenghaut, cotton was sold at Mirzapore, in 1789, 
at 4-S9d. per lb.; (Reports and Documents, 1836, page 868,) and this is the 
latest price 1 have met with of Berar cotton at Mirzapore in those times: the 
earliest local price at Chandah, neacr Hingenghaut, is that of iMr. Fenwick, in 1817, 
which gives I'lTU. per lb. The risk of error, in comparing prices at dates so distant, 
is diminished by the probability, arising ^om the state of the country, that no great 
change of price had taken phtce in the interval, and from the fact that since that 
time the price has not greatly risen, being about ISd. per lb. in 1848. (Re¬ 
turn of 1847, page 216.) The difference between 4'B9d. at Mirzapore and l‘19tf. 
at Chandah, or S'24d. per lb., gives Is. 5d. per ton per mile for carriage, insurance, 
and profft, on the 450 miles of the journey. 

‘ Report, Maps, and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
^age 5^, on the authority of a Idtter of Colonel Sleeman to J. C. See, also, Mr. 
Mercer’s Report, in the Return of 1847, page 216. 

^ Reports and Documents, 1836, page 16. 
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price ai Jalown and other places on the Jumna, was fropi l OOrf. 
to 2'30</. per lb.*; and, as late as 1832, it seems to have b«en 
at Calpee, in the same district, l’95rf. per lb.* During* tliis 
period the at Oalcuttf wfts ordinarily about or 4rf. 

per lb.* This prevailing state of things was only interrupted 
in 1817,1818, and 1819, by excessive speculations for England, 
during which the price of cotton was doubled at Calcutta, and 
at the places of growth in the valley of the Ganges; from which 
advance, however, it afterwards fell to its old standard. Taking 
the diH'erence of price in 1813, as that between Zd. at Jalown 
and 3|rf. at Calcutta, the charges and profits^amounted, on the 
650 intSrvcning miles, to 6rf. porton per mile, of which scarcely 
less than 4rf. per ton per mile can be set down as the cost of 
carriage on the Ganges in 1813. The present cost of conveying 
cotton down the river, from Mirzapore to Calcutta, is 1 i rupee for 
four maun^, which, reckoning the river distance at 500 miles, 
is equal to 0'47t^. per ton per mile: the difference, or 3'53rf. per 
ton per mile, on 500 miles, comes to 0'79rf. per lb., as the pro¬ 
bable decrease in the cost of carriage of cotton on the Ganges, 
from Mirzapore to Calcutta, since 1813 *. 

The total probable saving, since 1813, in cost of carriage of 
cotton from Berar, if the route had continued to bo by Cal¬ 
cutta, may therefore be stated as follows:— 

■ Pence per Ib. 


From Berar to Mirzapore, diminutions of cost of land carriage, 

duties, dtc., 8d. per ton per mile; equal to . . ..1'61 

From Mirzapore to Calcutta, diminution of cost of water carriage, 

3'S3<I. per ton pcf mile; equal to ... *.0'79 

Total diminution of cost of carria^ from Berar to Calcutta . 2’40 


4. Change of Route .—The European demand for the cotton 
fabrics of Bengal seems to have been gr^tly augmented in the 

' Rep. and Doc., 1886, pp. 24 and 25. “ Rep. and Doc., 1836, page 285. 

“ Wilson’s External Commerce of Bengal, page 66. o 

* Statement of M. Bustomjee, in “ Railways in India,” by an Engineer, 1847* 
Williams and Co., page 68. * 
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latter ^alf of the last century, or at least to have then greatly 
in^qpsed the traffic in the raw material between Berar and the 
marts on the Ganges; and this trade continued undiminished 
until the rapid extension and* iiqprovement^fehe English 
cotton manufacture, after the restoration of jPSSfe in Europe, 
first restricted the demand for Indian calicoes, in Europe and 
America, and then superseded those fabrics in their own coun¬ 
try. The export of calicoes from Bengal, in 1816-7, was of 
the value of 1,6.'59,994/. sterhng; in 1826-7, a space of ten 
years only, it had ‘‘fallen to one-sixth of that value, reaching 
but to 285,121/.The latter date will be referred to shortly 
as that of the rise of the commerce in cotton betweeh Berar 
and Bombay. 

The outlet afforded by the manufactures of Bengal for the 
cotton of Berar was the most favourable one which existed in 
1813, and for several following years. The tra^o with the 
Circars had the great disadvantage of a route which led for near 
200 miles through unhealthy jungle and a disturbed country: 
to some extent this disadvantage was shared by the route to 
Surat. The countries to the south, Madras and Mysore, were 
supplied from the south of India, and from the country about 
the Kistna and Toongbuddra. The outlet by Bombay, now 
used to so great an extent, led through countries then the seat 
of hostilities between the Government of Poonah and the 
British, as well as of disputes amongst the Mahrattas them¬ 
selves, which eventuated in the fall of the Peishwa; the cus¬ 
tomary disorders of the country had become aggravated by the 
looseness of the corrupt, nee^v, and tottering government; the 
transit duties afforded every pettv local officer ample pretext 
and opportunity of extortion; the Ghauts were yet uncrossed 
by more made roads ri:an the single one at the Malsej, made, 
or more probably restared, by Nana Eumevees, and even that 
was reached by difficult routes from the north and east, and led 
to ^ bad route through 'tlfe Concan; the Concan itself, of a 
tffimate unaiical to the men and cattle of the interior, and an 

‘ "AVilson's External Ouimnerce of Bengal, page 7—Tables. 
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outlying and inferior province of the Mogul, and afterwju’ds of 
the Mahratta Empires, was covered with wild forests, ajm^st 
destitute of water in its northern part, through which the more 
direct line Berar j^nd* Bombay would have led; and 

finally, if oo^^could have reached Bombay through all these 
difBculdes, it would then have met in competition that of 
Guzerat, cheaply carried to Bombay by sea. Nor is it at all 
unlikely that these difiBcultios so operated as to prevent mercan¬ 
tile man, at Bombay, in those days, from even knowing what 
kind or quality of cotton Berar could supply, and at what piices 
it could be bought. . 

In tfine this state of things was improved. In 1K18, the 
deposition of the Peishwa placed most of the territories to be 
traversed in the hands of the British Government, which until 
that period had no pennanent footing even in the Concan; the 
termination of the internal dissensions of the Mahrattas was a 
consequence of the same event; and the establishment of the Bri¬ 
tish administrative rule, which, though not always well-advised, 
or even just, was firm, methodical, and clean-handed, and con¬ 
ferred on the country a degree of internal security which it had 
rarely before enjoyed. In a few years the effects of the change 
became visible; and in 1824-5 an attempt was first made, 
by wealthy native merchants, to establish a traffic in cotton 
between Berar and Bombay. In this enterprise it appears 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy took the lead, and was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by Kuma Sunkur, Gopaljee, Buifmal Sunkur', and 
Viccajeo and Post^ijee Meeijee*; the .last-mentioned firm, and 
possibly some of the others, ha^ long been engaged in largo 
transactions with the interior, not only of a mercantile character, 
but in the renting of government dues over extensive districts. 
After a few experimental trips the trade became permanently 
established, a result promoted, no doubt, in a very material 
degree, by the great falhng off in the demand for Berar cotton, 
occasioned by the decline in the manufactures of Bengal, u^yler 

' Letter of T. ■WilliamBon Rumsfy, Esq., to Lord 'WbatnuUtfe, 1846, page 32. 

* From information obtained at Bombay. 
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t\xe co^^tiiioTl of England, to which I have before adverted. 
El^ this date, about 1826 or 1828 , the trade in cotton between 
Berar and Mirzapore has decreased, and is probably now sus¬ 
tained chiefly by the consumption,of that by the vast 

population of the valley of the Ganges. The^xportation of 
cotton from Calcutta to England shows also a marked decline 
from the same date. 

Since this period, the opening of the road by the Bhore 
Ghaut in 1831, with some improvement in less importfmt roads, 
the partial introduction of carts, and the abolition of the transit 
duties in the British territories in 1887, have given additional 
facilities to the trade. The present amount of cotton brought 
to Bombay through the Concan is, on an average, 18,000 tons, 
or 40,000,000 lbs. per annum, of which probably two-thirds 
arc from Berar. 

The saving effected by the change of route m^iy be thus 
oxliibited:— 

Pence per Ib. 


rreeent cost of conveyance from Berar by land to Mirzapore, 460 

miles, at id, per ton per mile; equal to.0‘80 

Present cost of conveyance from Mirzapore to Calcutta by water, 

600 miles, at 0'47<f. per ton per mile; equal to.O'lO 

0-90 

Present cost of conveyance from Berar to Bombay', 1593cJ. per ton; 
equal to...0 71 


0-19 

Besides this, it is sVited to me, on high mercantile authority, that 
ships are sailed 11. per ton more cheaply from Bombay than from 
Calcutta, which on 1376 lbs., the measured ton^f cotton, is 


equal to ....... ^.0’17 

Total saving by change of route.0’36 


No doubt some figures have been employed, under the two 
last heads, for which only probabilities and inferences can be 
quoted; the evidence, however, I apprehend will be deemed to 
nshosv that they cannot be far from tlie truth, and that the state 


* Report, Maps, and Papers of the S. 1. P. R. Co., page 69. 
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of things which they describe is, on the whole, tbetwjiich has 
existed: they supply, I think, the best light on the ^ulJlect 
which can b&pbtamed, unless the records of the India House, 
and of pnwKonHnerciai firms in England and India, were 
searched facts. 

Taking, then, these figures as sufficiently proved for present 
practical purposes, the results, briefly recapitulated, are as 


follows:— 

Pence per lb. 

foil in freights. .... 2'00 

Fall in exchange.2'21 

Fdl in cost of carriage.^.2’40 

Diftinution of cost by change of route.0'86 


Total diminution of charges between the Indian grower and the 

English spinner, from 1813 to the present time, say 7il. per lb. 6'97 ’ 


Since the price of Indian cotton in Liverpool has fallen since 
1818 not less than lOd. per lb., the estimated saving in charges 
just exhibited is no more than was requisite to enable the ex¬ 
port from Berar to maintain its existence; and a confirmatory 
consideration will be found in the fact, that the greater part of 
the fall in the charges took place in the early part of the 
period following 1813, and contemporaneously with the greater 
port of the fall in the price of Indian cotton at Liverpool. 

This series of facts appears to me to afford two incontrover¬ 
tible inferences:— 

1. That the origin and extension of the export of cotton from 
India to EnglanjJ, and the magnitude it has now attained, of 
60,000,000 lbs. per annum, are ^t to be attributed to any extra- 
official efforts of the Government, however costly, persevering 
or judicious, but entirely to the spirit of mercantile enterprise, 
and to the influence of ordinary mercantile considerations, 
operating in an improved state of India, which was brought 

' In my evidence before the Committee of the Eomie of Commons on the cottas, 
trade of India, in 1848, I estimated this at only S’46 pence pet Ih.; fSrtho* 
examination leads me to believe that the statement now given is nearer the tmth. 
The principal alteration is in the effect to be attributed to the fell in'the exchange. 
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about Jjy.'the Government, acting in its own proper character 
of^onservator of the public peace and of private security. 

2.‘That the difficulties removed, which would.otherwise have 
wholly and long ago put an end t(i this expoi^^ffe entirely of 
the class of costs intervening between the (ndum grower and 
the English spinner, and have not permanently affected, in any 
appreciable degree, either the cotton itself, in its quality or 
condition, or the price obtained for it by the grower. 

I shall next proceed to show that the further extension of the 
export from Berar is now prevented by a remaining difficulty 
of the same class,as those which have been removed. The 
conclusion may safely bo extended to all central peninsular- 
Tndia, since the cost of carriage is sufficiently alike in the dif¬ 
ferent parts to produce the same general effects in each of them. 

In considering tliis part of the subject, wo shall have to deal 
with much smaller figures than heretofore. While Indian oot- 
ton, which had been bought from tho grower at \(L or l|<f. per 
lb., realized in England \M., \bd., or ISd. per lb.,—and while 
the cultivation ond preparation of cotton in America was an 
art still under continual improvement from experience, and a 
pursuit which afforded ample room to all comers, tho changes 
downwards would necessarily bo large and striking. But the 
price of cotton has latterly reached a general standard, which is 
so low, that its occasional depressions, when they occur, render 
the crop less profitable in America than that of many other 
articles; and variations very small in comparison with those 
which formerly took places will now afford, or destroy, a suffi¬ 
cient mercantile inducement jo tho commerce. One-tenth of 
Id. per lb. has perhaps as great an effect on the course of 
the cotton trade, under present circumstances, as the entire Id. 
had at the beginning of the period just reviewed. 

The import of cottoB. into Bombay from Berar and Central 
Peninsular India in general, through the Concan, has been 
aif.tjonary for some years. I» 1836, twelve years from the 
oHgin of the trade in cotton between Berar and Bombay, this 
import through the Concan had reached to 31,000,000 lbs.; 
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in 1845, nine years later, it was only 28,000,000 lbs.; the 
average of that nine years was 84,750,000 lbs.' All the causes 
of increase I bfive pointed out (except the abolition of the transit 
duties in IS MSya d been iq operation some years previous to 
1886; and if Wife .clear that, notwithstanding their effect, the 
export ceased to increase, through tlie influence of some other 
difficulty, which they did not remove. The great remaining 
incidental cost is that of carriage, which I purpose to show is 
the part’cjalar difficulty that prevents further iuerease. 

Before we go to the question of cost, it nlay be right to ad¬ 
vert to the probability that, even independent of cost, the present 
means dt carriage are not susceptible of material augmentation; 
so that if any amount of cotton wore grown, stacked, and 
actually bought for export in Berar, we should still derive no 
benefit from it, from the impossibility of conveying it to the 
coast. , 

Mr. Fenwick* gives an instance occurring in 1843, in wliich 
he failed to deliver 5000 bullock loads of cotton at Bombay, 
through failure of carriage. In 1846, the drought prevented 
the employment of bullocks enough, and consequently ships 
lay in the harbour of Bombay, waiting in vain for tbe cotton 
which had been bought in the interior. More or less of such 
disappointment occurs in every season, and from different and 
even opposite causes. Bain too early, too scanty, or too plen¬ 
tiful;—drought;—epidemics amongst tlie cattle; and many 
other varieties of misfortune, contribute to* render the transit 
uncertain, insufficient and costly. It k needless to dilate on a 
subject which has latterly had scynuch attention os this, and 
on which every traveller in India can tell his own confirmatory 
story. Blit as a matter of calculation it is worthy of note, 
that as 18,000 tons of cotton, the quantity now brought down, 
require 180,000 bullocks to carry them; and as this quantity is 
but one-tenth of tbe annual traffic both ways, between the coast 
near Bombay and the interior, it follows that 1,800,000 buUoq^ 

' Report of tbe Bombay Committee, page 31. 

’ Report, Mnpe, and Papers of the G. I. P. R. Go,, page SS. 
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per aonOnrurast pass by the few routes which the practicable 
^ses of the Ghauts permit to be used, in order to carry that 
part of the traffic which comes under cognizance of the customs, 
to say nothing of any other.* It may well’)^ apprehended, 
therefore, for reasons altogether independent of cost, that the 
country, receiving no rain for eight months in the year, would 
not easily bear on addition to the immense droves of pack cattle 
now employed, and that any attempt to increase them would 
only render permanent and usual, that which now occasionally 
occurs, viz., an exliaustion of the water and forage on the road. 
Works of great extent, accompanied by equal increase in the 
growth of forage, could alone obviate this difficulty, if pack 
cattle continue to be employed. Carts would mitigate but not 
remove the evil. 

If, indeed, a rise of price in England were to take place, 
sufficient to justify the inland transit of cotton to Calcutta, and 
other points on the coast, at a greater expense than to Bombay, 
some relief in point of quantity might bo obtained; but that 
rise, to induce the adoption of such an additional route, must be 
considerable and long continued; and after all wo should ob- 
^n only a mere fraction of the produce of the Deccan, wliile 
wo need to have possible command of the whole. 

Cost alone, however, is sufficient to account for the present 
restriction of the export. The following table exhibits the 
facts on which my argument is founded. Its purpose is to 
show that from 1841 to 1846, the only years for which requi¬ 
site facts are available,* carriage by bullocks has often left the 
importer at Liverpool with v.Httle profit, and not unfrequently 
with a loss, while carriage by railway, all other things remain¬ 
ing the same, would have left in almost every case a profit suf¬ 
ficient to induce continuance and extension of the trade. In 
order to show this the table gives— 

1. The factoids price at Khamgaum, in Berar, from in- 
fc^rmation given me by Mr.* Fenwick, and printed in the Eeport 
of tlm, Fa^liWneatary Committee of 1848, page 867. 

4t 'f'i»i^onstan| addition of O'Srf. per lb., of which O'Id. is for 
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transit duties in native stales' in the interior', an^ 0‘2rf. 
per lb. for the expenses of screwing the cotton into hales; and 
shipping it at Bombay. 

3. The freight from Bombay to Liverpool, from the price 
currents of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, taking the 
highest and lowest during the months from February to June, 
in which the cotton of the interior arrives at Bombay, and cal¬ 
culated at the established rate of 1375 lbs. of cotton in eacli 
measured ton. 

4. Two columns of cost of inland conveyance from Kham- 
gaum, of which the first is that by bullock^ as given on the 
authority of Mr. Fenwick, in the Bcport of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company, page 58, with the constant addi¬ 
tion of 0'2C2d. per lb. for attendants, boat and bunder 
charges, &c., &c., on the authority of Mr. Cowie, of Bombay; 
the second is the charge by railway, calculated at %%d. per ton 
per mile on 303 miles, the distance from Khamgaum to Bombay, 
and amounting to 0’372rf. per lb. Eemarks.—The difference 
between these two columns would show the saving, in cost only, 
by railway. If the railway charge were reduced, as in time it 
might be, to 2d. per ton per mile, the cost would be 0‘27d.* 
per lb., effecting an additional saving of O'Id. per lb. 

5. Two columns of prime cost at Liverpool, the first with the 
cotton conveyed by bullocks, the second when conveyed by 
rail. The manner of forming these is very obvious, being 
by adding the previous columns together, taking the column 
for bullock carriagS in one case, and 'that for rail carriage in 
the other. 

C. The prices of Surat cotton in Liverpool. And 7. The 
same of American Uplands, on the high authority of Mr. Bum. 

8 and 9. The average import and export prices at Bombay 
from pages 31 and 25 of tlie Eeport of thS Bombay Committee. 

' Varying, at times, from one-fifteenth of \d. to one-fifth of Id. perlh, '. 
hut averaging about one-tenth of Id. Fori. £ep. of 1848, page 880. In 1839 
the increased demand for, and the advanced price of, cotton seem to have raised them 
to 0-828d. per lb. 
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It'REQtJENT ABSENCE OF PROFIT, 

Eemart.—A confirmation of the general accuracy ofstate¬ 
ments given in this table will be found in the agreement within 
practical limits, of the sum of columns No, 1, 2, and 4 A* with 
No, 8, the import price of Bombay, derived from an altogether 
different source. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the least and greatest 
prices and costs for each year are given in separate lines, and 
that the lowest and highest costs at Liverpool a’'e made by add¬ 
ing all lowest and highest costs together reMectively, 

Several important inferences would be deduced by a careful 
examination of the table, of which I shall, notice only tliose 
more immediately connected with my principal object. 

The columns 5 A and 5 B give the lowest and highest prime 
costs in Liverpool, without profits in Bombay; the first when 
the cotton was carried by bullocks, at the rates actually existing 
in each year; the second on the supposition that it had been 
carried by railway at per ton per mile, including charges 
of delivery, &c. Now on comparing the first of these columns 
with that of the prices of Surat cotton at Liverpool, it will be 

NOTE ON TABLE, Paob 82. 

It is to be regretted that facts are not forthcoming which would have shown the 
state of the trade during the increase of the export from Bcrar through the Concan 
to Bombay up to 1836, and thence to 1840. A few particulars, however, which are 
gathered from several quarters, will throw some light on this period. In 1836, tho 
factor's price at Khamgaum was as much as 2'304d. t* 2-386<f. per lb., nearly 
double the usual price; but this, after expenses paid, could hare borne very little 
profit at Bombay, wherf it was but 2'984cZ. per lb.: it was exported, however, 
at a price of 3'620d., and sold in Liverpool r#from S^d. to 8d. In 1839, the price at 
Khamgaum had fallen to l‘817(i. per lb., at which time 1177d. per lb. was 
said to be a price satis&ctory to the cultivators of Candeish. The Bombay import 
and export prices at this time were 3*110(2. and S'SSSd., and the Liverpool prices 
4 J(2. to 6id.; exportation to England accordingly increased to 1841, when the losses 
exhibited in the table occurred, and the export declindh to 47,000,000 lbs, in 1845, 
and in 1846 the Bombay committee was appointed. Since the last period in the table, 
the scantiness of the American supply, the increase of the Lancashire consumptim^ 
and the consequent rise of price, have raised again the Indian export—have, in Set, 
added another instance to the vicissitudn of the Indian market, occasioned by the 
immense preponderance of the variable American supply. 

a 2 
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found thdt hi 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1845, four years out of 
si», tihc highest prime cost in Liverpool, bullock, exceeds 
the lowest sale price of Surats^in that place, even though no 
profits were taken in Eomhay. Ik must, therefore, have hap¬ 
pened that the habitual state of the export of cotton from Bom¬ 
bay to Liverpool was one of risk, uncertainty, and discourage¬ 
ment ; often, no doubt, great losses occurred. But if the same 
comparison be made with respect to the next column, viz., that 
whicli gives the prime cost at Liverpool, on the supposition 
that the cotton liad been carried by railway, only two cases of 
the kind occur, vie., in 1841 and 1845, and even in those two 
the loss would have been diminished in one \d., and in the 
other \d. per lb. The influence of these two very different 
conditions of the trade can, perhaps, hardly be overrated. The 
export to England, which, under the stimulus of considerable 
profits, had risen in 1840 to 81,000,000 lbs., and in 1841 to 
104,000,000 lbs., declined in 1845 to 47,000,000 lbs. The 
overwhelming influence of American prices at Liverpool 
placed it beyond the power of the trade of India, carried on by 
bullocks, to sustain the competition; but, even with that influ¬ 
ence against her, Borar, with a railway, could always have 
held her place in the market, and would rarely have gone 
without a profit. 

The same charaeter of uncertainty and of insufficiency of 
mercantile inducement has marked the transactions in cotton 
at Bombay. Compaiing columns 8 and 9, it will be observed 
that in the later years of tlie series the exfort has not always 
exceeded the import price; find that, on the whole, the mercan¬ 
tile community of Bombay have not had the motives for ex¬ 
tending the export, which are to be found in other departments 
of commerce. 

It simplifies very iflueh the character of the argument to ob¬ 
serve, that the mere money difference between bullock and rail 
Carnage would have remedied this state of things, and would 
have converted a hazardous into a certain trade; nor does it 
appear likely that the existence and effects of tlie railway itself 
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would SO iare changed the circumstances as to invalidate the 
inference; for, since abundance of unoccupied land and labour 
are available in the interior for^the extension of the suppfy, an 
increase of the demand could not have greatly or permanently 
aflFected the cultivator’s price, while the profits of the inter¬ 
mediate agents would always have been under a degree of 
control, by means of facilitated communications, to which they 
cannot now be subjected. 

But while I prefer to restrict my argument to the efi“ects of 
the mere money saving by the railway, and consider it a very 
fortuntiJ;e circumstance for the progress of India that the case 
may rest safely even on that low ground, it would be doing 
great injustice to the subject not to advert to two additional 
and very obvious considerations :—first, that the foregoing 
computations suppose a railway rate of 2|rf. per ton per mile, 
a rate whidi, in time, would certainly be reduced, and the re¬ 
duction of which would add very much to the certainty of all 
these operations; secondly, that the vast collateral advantages, 
scientific, commercial, and governmental, which would of neces¬ 
sity follow upon tlie action of the railway, would probably 
much outweigh its more direct and computable effect. The 
combined committee of government officers and merchants ap¬ 
pointed, in 1840, by the Government of Bombay, to investigate 
the state of the cotton trade, state it as their opinion, page 22, 
that the costs, losses, deterioration, delay, and disadvantages of 
all kinds, incident to die present mode of inland conveyance, 
“can hardly be leSs on the average oJ' the year” than Id. per 
lb. If so, the argument I have €inployed is most firmly esta¬ 
blished; for even the difference only between that cost and loss 
and the charge by railway, a difference amounting to fths (or 
0'625) of Id. per lb., comes to 20 or 30 per cent, of the cost of 
the cotton in Berar, or sometimes to 15*per cent, of its value 
in Liverpool, and is ample of itself for profit. 

Without, then, taking into account the important considefSi^ ' 
tions of rapidity of commercial operations, certainty and speed 
of intelligence, immunity from pilfering and deterioration, and 
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otb^er advantages inseparable from railway transit, which, however 
important, are not easily expressed in figures, I conceive we have, 
in the foregoing facts, a basis ori which to rest our future argu¬ 
ments and expectations, as to the* measures to be taken for 
ensuring an increase of the supply of cotton from the interior 
of India: and I purpose to take as proved the foUovrmg prppo*, 
sirion, viz., that, with a-railway, the indigenotis oottori pf 
peninsular India, of its present condition and Wodid 

have a safe and congtant market at Liverpool, which it>has not 
had, and could not have had, while employing the present 
means of conveyance. 

My next object will be to examine the consequences of a 
certain, open, and constant market in England for the native 
cotton of this part of India. 



Ilf HTOIA «*’ A 001I8WNT MARKET FOR INDIAN 
COTTON IN ENGLAND, AND OF IMPROVED MEANS OF TRAN¬ 
SIT IN INDIA. 

In the "present ciroumstances of India, the effect of an open and 
certain trade on the quantity of cotton produced and. exported, 
is too obvious to need much remark; but as it is the first indis¬ 
pensable step in the whole series of improvements, it is neces¬ 
sary to examine its mode of operation. Immense tracks of 
country now waste their vast fertility in the production only of 
jungles and forests, the demesne of mid beasts, and the sources 
of malaria, still more deadly than they; while men, in all 
quarters, put forth but half their powers. The first consequence 
of a material reduction in the cost of carriage must be a greater 
demand for cotton in the interior, with or without an advance 
of price. In either case, but more rapidly if accompanied by 
an advance of price, more land comes into cultivation, while 
more people become engaged in furnishing the supply and 
dependent on being employed in it; wealth comes into the 
country as an abslolute addition to former wealth, being the 
creation of labour formerly idle,i^nd of lands formerly worse 
than waste: new wants and new tastes are awakened: and thus 
a new degree of dependence on the new industry is established in 
the usages and feelings of the people. The further the supply of 
the present kind of cotton, or of any kifid of cotton, is carried, 
the more intimate becomes the connection between the Indian 
grower and the English spinner; and the more the Englishes 
made to overweigh the native home demand, the more strongly 
will the native agriculturist feel that his personal success 
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de^end^ oH securing and improving his British connection, and 
the,inpre vividly will he feel the necessity of conforming to the 
requisitions of the English market, the more correct will his 
knowledge of what that market demands become, and the 
greater will be his means of adopting whatever improvements 
the case may at any time seem to require. 

This is no more sketch of an imaginary progress; it is the 
real history of the growth and management of cotton in Ame¬ 
rica. (Mee Seabrook on the Growth of Cotton; or, Bejiorts of 
Board of Trade, Commercial Tariffs, part xv., pages 015 to 
020.) Even so late as 1820, the cleaning and preparation of 
cotton for market in the United States, seems to have been little 
loss careless and incomplete than that now practised in India. 
But the American planter has always depended on, and has 
been able to trust to, the English and other manufacturing 
markets; ho has therefore constantly exerted liiraself to retain 
and improve the advantages to be derived from the connection; 
and I conceive that whenever we induce any considerable 
number of the natives of India to place themselves in the same 
state of dependence, by iiffording to them the same certain ad- 
vfintagos from it, we shall find them making the same efforts 
and effecting the same improvements as we have witnessed in 
America'. Wo shall then have, not merely the partial and exotic 
attempts of a few government officers, merchants, or philanthro¬ 
pists, but the care and labour of the people themselves, exerted 
in their own proper'business, and under the inducement of their 
own proper and well-founded hopes. Eacts seem to warrant 
the conclusion, that a chang:^ in the means of carriage from 

’ Giiaerat, with cheap sea csirriage, may seem to be a case to the contrary. The 
truth, however, appears to be that the China market acts on the limited production 
of (luzerat just as the Indian home market does on the growth of the interior; it 
affords a demand for cotton grown in the usual and least inconvenient way. Our 
real difficulty in India as to quality is, that our present demand goes no further than 
tjoit any cotton, which might otherwise have come to us, can easily be merged in the 
home consumption, or disposed of in some less critical market. 'When our demand 
goes permanently beyond that limit, in any district, the quality will improve; and, 
1 believe, not until then. 
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bullocks, or even carts, to railway, will assuredly afford, und js 
tlie only means of affording, such certainty and profit ter tbe 
commerce in cotton between Bopibay and the interior of India, 
as will necessarily put into nation this infallible process of spon¬ 
taneous and wide-spread improvement. Happily, too, the pre¬ 
sent state of the internal traffic of western India is such as to 
render this first step safe, and even highly profitable, on its own 
account; so that even its entire failure in relation to cotton 
would,entail no loss as to the capital employed in the attempt. 
It is not often that the first movement in so great a change can 
be taken with such an absence of risk. * 

Special causes of depression, or measures of improvement, 
have been alleged or urged by different parties; and it may be 
proper to unjuire into the effect of improved means of commu¬ 
nication on each of them. 

The establishment of European agencies in tbe cotton dis¬ 
tricts would become at once less necessary and more practi¬ 
cable than at present. This measure, which has been much 
urged by gentlemen whose official position and prospects leave 
them little opportunity of estimating the inducements aud^ 
anxieties of a mercantile hfe, seems not very likely to bo prose¬ 
cuted to any great extent while the chances of a favourable 
issue in tbe English market, of the transactions to be entered 
into in the interior, remain so small and uncertain as they have 
been for the last several years. Any Euroftean really compe¬ 
tent to such an undertaking would make better use of his time 
and means at the presidencies, without incurring the risks to pro¬ 
perty, health, and life, which a confinued and isolated residence 
in the interior now involves. These risks would be materially 
diminished, indeed, for the most part removed, by tlic adoption 
of an improved mode of transit; and, from tlieir nature, they 
can be diminished in no other way. wlienever this is done, 
agencies in the interior will naturally spring up, as private 
interests require them. 

It does not, however, seem at all necessary to look exclu¬ 
sively, or even principally, to European agency, for the ex ten- 
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sjon of iho' trade in cotton between Bombay and the interior. 
That trade as it now exists is chiefly the work of native enter¬ 
prise '; and the stop put to the increase of that trade of late 
years is clearly traceable to causes which native enterprise, as 
at present instructed, is not able to remove. Whenever those 
causes arc removed (and only the establishment of improved 
means of transit can remove them) there is every reason to con¬ 
clude that the same native commercial energy which has raised 
the cotton trade of Bombay to its present magnitude, and which 
carries on the great internal commerce of India, will neither be 
found backward io associate itself with European intelligence, 
ns it has lutherto done, nor unequal, with that associated in¬ 
telligence, to carry the trade in cotton, between the interior 
and the coast, to any extent which the English consumption 
may require. The ordinary and natural course of business 
establishes in America all needful agency; and so it does in 
India, wherever a fair hope of profit leads to the effort. 

Those remarks will not bo understood as undervaluing the 
establishment in the interior of an improved system of agency, 
whether European or native. Nothing can be worse than the 
present state of things. The great money lender makes ad¬ 
vances to the little money lender, and he in turn to the culti¬ 
vator. The cultivator, bound by inextricable indebtedness to 

' “ The exporters of cotton to the coast are chiefly opulent individuals and native 
firms of Bombay. They have gomashtas ” (agents or factors) “ who have located 
themselves at Khamgaum, from whence they send out subordinates to the several 
pergunimhs, to make advances to patells and substantial iyots of villages, about two 
months previous to the gathering, nt<8 per cent, per month. Such security is taken 
08 can be got, and they deem good, usually of mahajuna, or able and wealthy patells 
themselves. They likewise purchase cotton from the mahajuns who are settled in 
the kusbas, and almost every respectable village in the country, these mahajuns 
haring made advances to the ryots in the similar way. 

“ When the cotton begind to come in, the principal talookdars and mahajuns of 
large towns and peints meet and fix what is called a ‘ Sahookars’ price,’ and receive 
the wool from the producers (cleared from the seed) at the kusba or peint, or, 
according to agreement, at the village itselt They take a discount of one rupee per 
nug (about O-ld. per lb.), on account of the advances made by them.”— Mr. Fenmch 
to th4 Agri-Mmi. Soc. qf Bomhay, 16th Dec., 1886. 
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his immediate creditor, cares little for his crop beyofid its-sati)}- 
fying the immediate claim on him. The little money lender 
takes the crops of, perhaps, 100 cultivators, and the great 
moneylender the collected erops of, perhaps, 100 little ones: 
all are mixed together, and no one man feels for himself much 
of the consequences of faulty cultivation, of negligence, or of 
fraud. A system simpler and more direct, which would place 
on the ryot’s own interests the consequences, for good or evil, 
of his, own conduct, can only be the result of cheap, speedy, 
and frequent communication, both personally and by letter, 
between, the seat of the export commerce and the producing 
districts of the interior. 

It may be admitted that native agency, and indeed the gene¬ 
ral spirit of native business, arc too often marked by an eager 
and uncalculating desire to grasp great present advantages, 
without regard to the effect on the interests of others, or to 
future general results; nor does the native moral code supply 
any serious check to this tendency. The evil is greatly aggra¬ 
vated by the continual and universal indebtedness of the people, 
who often plunge themselves for life into dependence, by the 
expenses of great family occurrences, as marriages, and the 
like. But if we are to hope for any remedy short of the gene¬ 
ral elevation, moral and intellectual, of the whole people, bor¬ 
rowers and lenders alike, we can only expect to find it in 
facilities which admit others to the same fie^d of enterprise,— 
those who, with a truer calculation of their own interest, or a 
more considerate regard for that of others, shall act upon a 
sounder and safer system. If Eufopean foresight and feeling 
will here operate to any better effect than native usage and ex¬ 
perience, better means of transit are indispensable to give the 
growers and the consumers of cotton the resulting advantages. 
While the commercial transactions of the interior are shut up 
to Europeans by mere difficulty of access, we must be content 
with any consequences we may think fit to ascribe to the cha¬ 
racter and tendency of native money lending. 

In every view, therefore, of the relations of knowledge and 
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Qapitft! to labour, whicli can be effected by the extension of 
I>un)pean intercourse with the interior, the improvement of the 
means of transit is tlie great indispensable step preliminary to 
all substantial advance; and this' step taken, the way is open 
for the natural and proper operation of those interests which 
everywhere else, when left to their unfettered action, employ 
eventually the fittest and best agencies, and place them where 
they can most contribute to the general good. 

Improved cultivation, better varieties of the cotton plant, 
and irrigation, class themselves together, being to some extent 
affecUHl. by the sajne considerations. ^ 

The published papers of the East India Company exhibit on 
their face the difficulties which beset attempts to establish these 
improvements in the general usage of the country; and they 
point, not very obscurely, to the cause of them. A rural popu¬ 
lation, not raised by extended intercourse above a very limited 
range of desires, cannot wish very earnestly for changes in a 
system which, ns it stands, supplies all they feel to want. The 
men themselves must bo operated upon by means of that which 
they already practise and approve, before they will perceive the 
desirableness of improvements, or suppose they possess the 
power of effecting them. Food, very scanty clothing, and often 
worse habitations, constitute at present the chief possessions of 
the majority of the Indian growers of cotton: a few hoarded 
rupees or jewels, ,and the means of making family shows, ore 
the utmost of their hopes. These matters, small as they are, 
they fear to lose by change; nor are they likely to acquire 
courage until some expectcEiion more to be relied on than the 
English market shall awaken their energies,—the English 
market, always a mystery to them, and sometimes worse. 

Not, indeed, tlnit the Hindoos are insensible to the motives 
which ordinarily operate on ourselves; but in present circum¬ 
stances the facts to supply the motives do not reach them. 
T/henever positive and obvious advantages, within their com¬ 
prehension and means of attainment, have been presented to 
them, the change which has followed has surprised all who 
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have -witnessed it. But to ask them to adopt improvements 
which, however important and certain of success in our hcttpr 
informed judgment, seem to them to have no certainty of either 
success or profit, is to hope that they will follow a course which, 
in the same case, we ourselves should certainly avoid. If a 
Manchester spinner were desired to alter his machinery, and 
disturb all his connections, in order to supply some new article 
for a half mythical city in central Africa, from which the de¬ 
mand wag now for all he could make, and then (the reason un¬ 
known) for none at all, there can be little doubt that ho would 
act exactly as the growers of cotton in Indiadiave done. The 
difference would be merely that between disorganizing a mill of 
a thousand hands in one case, and misapplying all that a man 
has, although his farm be but of ten acres, on the other; in 
each case it is the risk of all that a man has. 

Here tlien, obviously, is one great source of the difficulties 
which have hindered the introduction of improvements, and 
which have rendered of so little effect the efforts for tliis pur¬ 
pose, persevered in for seventy years by the East India Com¬ 
pany. Latterly, indeed, some better prospect of success has 
shown itself in the South Mahratta Country, Candeish, and 
Coimbatore; for the laborious and long-continued exertions of 
men to whom much public gratitude is due, have at lengtli 
afforded, in a small degree, and artificially, in a few districts, 
that bettor information and have raised that more hopeful spirit, 
which an effective system of transit would have spread all over 
the whole country, tis one of its earliest, most natural, and most 
certain consequences. 

Looking, however, at the proposed improvements themselves; 
—improved cultivation requires both increased capital and im¬ 
proved implements;—and since the natives ofindia have evinced 
a remarkable carefulness of observation aS to natural facts, and 
often no little skill in their rude application of those facts to 
their own purposes, it would appear that capital and implements 
are really tlie great remaining necessities of Indian agriculture. 
The poverty of India is briefly discussed elsewhere; the absence 
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of meplmnical skill in the rural districts is an impediment of the 
most serious charnoter, -which clogs every step in advance, and 
is fdund in every quarter of the landThe latter, I apprehend, 

‘ The village eyetem of India, although admirable for its primary and proper 
purpose—that of municipal government—is, I believe, chargeable with being the 
origin of so much of the evils of that country as has resulted from the extremely low 
stiite of the village artisanship. In other points of view, also, this system is well 
worthy of careful attention. In the purity of this system each village is a corpora¬ 
tion, we may almost say a republic, having a less intimate relation to the general 
government than the nfembers of the village have with each other. *Tht) officers 
charged with the municipal government are the patel, or head man ; the chougula, 
his assistant; and the^koolkumee, or accountant; with some subordin|tes. I use 
the terms employed in the Mahratta country; the officers are the same, under dif¬ 
ferent names, in nearly all parts of India. So far the system, as to my present 
argument, is not to be impugned. But besides these officers, the village maintains, 
also, as i>Mle officers, and paid like the others in grain or in tax-free lands, a band 
of artisans. Of these, which, with the washerman, astrologer, bard, dancing girl, 
water carrier, &c., should number twenty-four, when the list is full, the carpenter is 
the head; next to him conies the blacksmith : the goldsmith and assayer of coins, 
the shoemaker, the potter, the barber, the leather rope maker, the butcher, also figure 
in the list. All these are supported by the village as public servants, the number 
being curtailed of the less-needful ones, or the appointments doubled or trebled, as 
the magnitude of the village may require. The remuneration, besides a portion of 
‘land free of impost, is by a stipend of grain, commuted sometimes for money, from 
each cultivator; in return for which customary services are performed. In the case 
of the carpenter and blacksmith these services extend, I was informed, to all work 
required by the repair and, I think, construction of implements, wells, and other 
matters connected with cultivation; but not to work required by the repair or con¬ 
struction of houses, or other purposes. 

We shall easily understand this system if we consider it as a method devised, in 
the early ages of India, for providing for the wants of the inhabitants when the 
villages were remote from each other and difficult of accels, and money was almost 
unknown ; and down to the present^ay the isolation of the villages from each other, 
during several months of the year, by unbridged full watercourses, and the labour 
and difficulty of transit at all times, has strongly tended to perpetuate the system. 
On this plan a community might subsist, and enjoy a given low scale of conveniences 
and pleasures, almost without intercourse with other villages, and without the use of 
money. But just because it\lid supply a system of co-operation, by which that given 
Idw scale of enjoyment could be maintained without intercourse, did it also prevent 
that growth of desire and of effort which is indispensable to social advance; it stereo¬ 
typed the India of that day, and contributed to cause that absence of roads, and of 
the remains of them, which shows how few of those essential means of improvement 
India has evhr possessed. 
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would be in no other way so certainly and generally lemedied 
as by the establishment of a means of transit which reqpirps 
varied mechanical means of the highest order, and which shbnld 
lead to the gradual superce^ion of that system by wliich the 
endowed artisans of a village are secured from competition and 
rendered almost independent of their skill for a living. A state 
of society, new and highly improved in many respects, must 
result from the use of means of intercourse which tlie natives 
of India never have enjoyed, and one of its first consequences 
cannoJ fail to bo the establishment of that^indispensable pre¬ 
improved cultivation, a higher; style of village 

It is yet uncertain, as to some important parts of India, 


liminury to 


Nor has its influence on individual arts and artisans been less importiint or remark¬ 
able; and the village carpenter and blacksmith (whose skill is so important in 
England, but which from its being invariably enjoyed we can here so little appreciate) 
are in India often the most inexpert and inefficient of men. Here and there is found 
an enterprising genius, who, breaking the ancient bounds, imitates well and laudably 
the work and plans of the English; but these arc indeed few and far between. The 
plough, the drill-plough, the cart, and the well of a Mahratta testify too plainly to 
the state of the mechanical arts where an agricultural population most needs them. 
Surely we cannot wonder that .artisans, who have little to hope for from improve¬ 
ments, and nothing to fear from competition, should be at no pains to improve them¬ 
selves. 

While the village system has been materially infringed by successive governments, 
and especially by our own, in the distribution of and right to hands and municipal 
offices, (subjects which do not come within the range of th^^ present remarks,) it has 
remained, in most parts of the cotton districts, in its ancient force as to artisans; and 
I conceive that one of th# efiects of the railway system will be to bring into every 
village affected by it such a knowledge of the contrivances and appliances of other 
countries, and such moans of obtaining them, as will first put the hereditary and 
stipendiary village artisiinship of India to full proof of its capabilities, and then, if 
needful, supply its defects. This natural result was promptly illustrated by the patel 
of a village, to whom I put this question:—“ Suppose I brought you a plough very 
superior to your own, but one the like of which your bnlowty blacksmith could not 
make ; what would you do?” “ Stop his balowty allowance till he could," was the 
reply. Without anticipating so violent dealing with the system as this, it cannot be 
doubted that, under the influence of ruilways, all the great disadvantages of that 
system must eventually disappear, and the plough, cart, and well of the Mahratta 
ryot become os efficient as those of an English ffirmer. 
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vrliat diffcronce of culture is required for the successful use of a 
different variety of tlie cotton plant; nor is it at all certain that 
the Jiroperties of the American plant are not as much dependent 
for their preservation on suitable cultivation as on their specific 
original character. Probably even the indigenous plant of 
India is capablcj under suitable culture, of supplying a produce 
far more acceptable than the present, and perhaps as appro¬ 
priate to some purposes as that of America to others. Desirable, 
tli(!rcfore, as the introduction of improved varieties rqay be, it 
can scarcely bo doulitcd that on improved cultivation, wlicther 
of one kind (>f outton or the other, must improved produce 
ultimately depend. 

If we look to any one measure of improved cultivation as 
more important in India, and yet of more difficult attainment 
than miy other, we shall probably select irrigation. Nearly 
every experiment tends to show that, in some way or other, not 
yet much understood, the due supply of moisture, whether to 
the soil or the air, neither too much nor too little, nor at im¬ 
proper times, is an indispensable element in the means of a 
successful growth of cotton. The natural advantages of the 
bountrics of suitable temperature, both in India and elsewhere, 
which most cheaply produce cotton of acceptable qualities, 
seem to lie in a considerable degree in the fact, that their soil 
and tlimate fulfil, of themselves, this necessary condition in 
respect of moisture; mid in some of the most successful gm'dcn 
experiments, in parts of India which do not produce acceptable 
cotton under field cultufe, irrigsition seems to have had much to 
do with the result'. But hi Western and Central India there 
are almost no machines for raising water; certainly none moved 
by inanimate power. The wheel and pots, actuated by the feet 
and hands of a man, and the direct pull of bullocks, in raising 
a IcBthem bucket frtftn a well, seem to bo all the devices in 

For the effect of irrigation as acting within a limited space through the atmo¬ 
sphere, sec Lieut.-Col. Sykes on tiie Atmospheric Tides and Meteorology of Dukhun, 
.(or the Deccan,) Phil. Trans., 1835, part i., page 191; where heavy locfil dews arc 
described which seem to have depended entirely on the proximity of water. 
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general use. As to the employment of wind or water lor any 
such purpose, it seems never to have entei-ed the irnnginatipn 
of any of the natives; and a pump is altogether unknowli in 
the interior, except to a few as tf curiosity’. 

‘ The decay of ancient works of irrigation is, I apprehend, not difficult to explain. 
In no country, however prolific, will more food be proposed to be grown, in any 
year, than it is supposed can be consumed on the spot, or carried to other markets. 
The probable necessities of the population to be fed, and not tlie capabilities of the 
soil, will, on the whole, regulate the attempted crop. Tn the Late disturbed state of 
India, the crops were often destroyed by armies, and wwa always in danger from 
marauders; while multitudes of men, who had to be fed, were withdrawn, for mili¬ 
tary purposes, from agricultural labour. Hence more ibod \w>uhl then be grown, or 
at least sown, in proportion to population tliuu in the peaceable times which have 
followed, because more would be rendered unproductive or be wasted; while labour 
being then less available for agriculture, that food would require to be grown with 
all advantages of soil and irrigation. As, however, plenty followed in tho wake of 
security, and labour became more plentiful from the return of the soldiery to their 
fields, wages fell, and the advaiit<igcs of soil and irrigation would become of less 
value and be gradually disused, unless distant markets opened for the produce. 
Hi'iice, I apprehend, tho fact that woiks of irrigation have decayed in the face of an 
increasing population. For instance, in Candeish very many bunds (river embank¬ 
ments formed for purposes of irrigation), which were> kept in repair under former 
governments, have, under ours, fallen into decay; nevertheless, not only has the 
population of Candeish increased considerably under our rule, but, in 1846 or I847,« 
the collector was obliged to grant remissions of land-tax, “ because the abundance of 
former years lay stagnating in the province, and the low prices of grain from that 
cause, combined with a partial failure of the crop last year, prevented the ryots from 
being able to pay their fixed land nsseasment.” Under those circumstances tlie 
restoration of tlie bunds in Candeish would appciur to me to be just so much waste 
of money, unless the means of transit for the consequent iivrease of the crop were 
provided. If a population is well supplied with all that can be produced on the 
spot, and has no means of binding away the surplus, it must be mere '^strenuous 
idleness’’ to set up artificial means of incrcasin^the supply, however valuable those 
means may become when facilities of export have first been secured. 

The effect of local changes, in the local distribution of the people, is still more 
ancient. A city, formerly populous, would then require its food to be grown in its 
own vicinity; for in India neither would that food have been safe at a distance, nor 
would it ViVe been practicable to «arry it far: whei? that city, in tho course of 
political changes, became deserted, its works would remiun, evidences indeed of the 
existence of a former population, hut of no present use. Vast numbers of tanks are 
now to be found in districts once the seats of Hindoo empire, but which have been 
covered with jungle for ages. 

The case of Candeish, by an indirect consequence, is partly illustrative of this 

H 
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, Butin* the cotton-growing countries of Central andBeninstilM 
India, irrigation, to be practised during the months when it is 
most needed, must be effected by cheaply and readily lifting 
water from wells, or from the beds ^f rivers, from 30 to 100 feet 
below tiio surface to be irrigated; a process of no great diffi¬ 
culty or expense, if suitable mechanical means were employed, 
especially whore, as in many places, steady wind is mostly 
available. But there is no suitable skill in the country,—a 
deprivation the impoverishing consequences of which may be 
judged of when it* is stated that irrigated lands, even *in the 
districts near the.Ghauts, pay three times as much tax, appear 
to afford ten or twelve times as much labour, ondtoyieTd twelve 
or fifteen times as much profit, as the same area without 
irrigation. 

This general absence of a process so profitable as irrigation, 

principle. Formerly it depended less on the growth of grain than on that of more 
valuable plants; but in those days there were neighbouring districts, particularly 
fitted for the growth of grain, which were wealthy enough to take in return its 
peculiar products; vi/,., the country north of the Sautpoora range, desolated by 
Holkar in 1808, and since become a permanent and deadly jungle, and the upper 
•parts of the valley of the Nerbudda, long ravaged by the Pindarries and vexed with 
wars; besides others. For the crops then grow'n for them, and with which it pur¬ 
chased grain, Cundeish has now no outlet; and its grain is consequently grown at 
home. Since, therefore, the period when the tanks of this country could be profit¬ 
ably employed, the customers for their special products have disappeared, and the 
province, with dilapidated tanks, provides itself with all it can consume. As a means 
of export it is now grewing cotton, and is gradually adopting the American variety. 

No doubt some late extensions of irrigation have greatly contributed to the 
welfare of the districts in which they have taken plaA; and it is impossible to 
witness efforts like those of Major 'Sotton, in the Madras provinces, without wishing 
them great success and extensive imitation. But I must venture to say that, in every 
case, it will be found, cither that along with extended irrigation there have existed 
natural facilities for the export of the produce, or that districts so improved have 
become populous, not so much by natural increase, as by migration to the district, 
induced by the improved iffeans of cultivatioaa 

Is it not worth consideration whether a system of leasing the extra revenue to be 
derived from irrigation could not be devised, so as to bring private enterprise toe 
provide the works 1 And would not the effect of such a system, if its details were 
judiciously devised, be to establish irrigation wherever it would be profitable, and to 
prove wheA it would not be so 1 
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amd of all tile means whereby it would be effected, is'to. be ^c- 
oounted for, I conceive, only on the supposition that the intfr^ts 
of the people, as regulated by their present standard of efijoy- 
ment, and by their present means of prosecuting any purposes 
they may form, do not require them; and, until improvement 
takes place in these fundamental matters, I suppose a thousand 
windmills and pumps, if landed complete at Bombay, would 
either lie rotting on the beach, or be left to decay unrepaired 
wherever they might be erected, from want both of local skill 
and of .local interest in tlicm. The remed/, I conceive, will be 
found in raising a felt need of them, by affording an outlet and 
demand'^for produce fit for export, and in introducing into the 
interior pursuits which require and exhibit the skill which is 
also necessary to these indispensable agricultural improvements. 

The probability that the introduction of such improvements 
would soon bo followed by great increase in the weight of the 
crops, as well as by advance in the quality of the fibre, rests on 
the fact that, in almost every part of India, even in those which 
now send us no cotton, careful garden cultivation has often 
raised samples of remarkable excellence. Now die very business 
of agricultural implements is to bring cheap and wholesale* 
operations in the field, nearer and nearer in excellence and 
effect, to the costly and limited manipulations of the garden *: 

‘ ** Lieut. Boolaii, at Sangor, planted wheat and grain in this way,” (that is, at 
intervals of several feet,) and, although he had the corresponding saving of seed, 
the out'tum was much in excess of the ordinary returns from the same space of 
ground; showing, as usual, huw much freeness of ventilation is advantageous in 
agiicuUure. Lieut. DoolatT has been following the same system this yeiir, turning 
up the ground with a deep, iron, English pli9Ugh; and it was quite refreshing to 
observe the healthy state of his crops, when compared with the neighbouring helds, 
sown at the same time; the latter were all drying up for want of moisture, but 
Doolan’s plough had so well done its work, that his plants bad thrown deep shoots 
into the broken soil, and were frebh and flourishing: the natives were quite sur¬ 
prised at the result. Of course, we cannot expect thetiatives to use iron ploughs; 
but your American wooden ploughs will, no doubt, show an almost equally advan¬ 
tageous result. Go on;—prosper.”—Return of 1847, page 124. 

Katives ^'cannot be expected to use iron ploughs 1” Why not? For want of 
means of construction, means of purchase, and means of transport for augmented and 
improved produce. 

H 2 
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ai^d sioefe the latter have sliown, by their results, that the 
clknate and soil of India are not incapable of such assistance 
or correction as shall permit the production of excellent cotton, 
even where nom* is now produced^ to any- advantage, we may 
confidently infer that the improvement of the mechanical opera¬ 
tions of field culture, aided, of course, by chemical science, will 
be followed by great advances in the quality and quantity of the 
crops: and in this India would but follow the precedent of 
America, where improvement of cultivation has been at least as 
remarkable as that of cleaning and management’. 

The force of these observations wmuld, perhaps, be more 
generally felt, but for a widely-extended impression that India 
is a country altogether of a peculiar constitution, mysteriously 
exempt from tlie influence of causes wliich ordinarily operate 
amongst ourselvu's. We arc very a|)t to be content with the 
idea that the Hindoo contrives to effect those objects by means 
of the rudest imjjlements, the most diminutive cattle, and skill 
of hereditary derivation, which we know to be everywhere be- 
sidi! dependent on the most careful deductions of science, and 
the most cllicient devices of art. Our agricultural meetings 
leem with improvtunents on implements already elaboi-alcd al¬ 
most to fastidious pt!rfc!ction, while we deem tin? Hindoo jjlougli 
incapable of amendment /or Hindoo purposes, or at least we 
fail to reckon its defects aniongst the causes of iufiu'iority or 
failure. Our best help to India, 1 believe, will bo found in 
measures which raise the hopefulness, intelligence, and ef¬ 
ficiency of its rural industry: and whocvei desires to see that 
great country flourish, will w'atch with corresponding interest 
the progress of its roads, its village artizansbip, its ploughs, 
and its pumps; and to the genci-al diffusion of the motives and 
capabilities which must originate and sustain this progress, 
nothing, 1 believe, tan possibly contribute so much as rail¬ 
ways. 

The several topics of the poverty of the people, famines, and 
the land-tax may bo grouped together, from their actual or sup- 

Commercial TariHs, xv., page 615, &c. 
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posed connection with each other. That the bulk of fte popu¬ 
lation of India is extremely poor is, I believe, a fact no lorgcr 
concealed from us by the presenter traditional splendour of its 
princes, or by the ruinous giagnitude of the armies it formerly 
maintained. The consequences of this poverty, and the means 
of remedying it, require discussions which do not permit space 
for inquiry into its remote history; but I may go so far as to 
express an opinion that it is by no means recently that India 
has fallen under this heavy disadvantage. The fa(;t, as a pre¬ 
sent lact, is admitted; the enormous evils which flow from the 
bondage of the cultivators to the money •lenders are ol'ten 
descanted on and lamented; this bondage cannot have origi¬ 
nated suddenly, or in any very inodeni cause, and nobody 
looks for its speedy or sudden temination. It has, therefore, 
to be discussed as a chronic if not a very ancient evil; and the 
question is,—“ How comes it to c.xist from generation to gene¬ 
ration, apj)arcntly without remedy or mitigation i’ ” 

Perhaps the only attempt to account for this poverty, which 
has been much heard of in England, is that which ascribes it to 
over taxation on our part. Besides, however, that it does not 
appear that India pays a greater amount of ta.xes now than 
formerly*, (probably indeed, under all heads, less,) nor that 

* A just and full comparison of tlu* economic condition of the natives of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, at various periods, under former governments and our own, 
would be a very interesting and instructive task: it is to bo ai)prehended, however, 
that the materials for such an undertaking do not exist. tIic following slight glean¬ 
ing of facts may tend to r^ibc a probability that a m»re extended investigation would 
not establish any claim for preference on the part of “ the good old times,” even in 
India, so far as the economic condition of the people was affected by the amount and 
mode of taxation, and the character of the governing for which that taxation paid. 

The reign of the cmjieror Akbar, which commenced a.d. 1556, and closed, by his 
death, in 1605, is always referred to as the brightest period of modern Indian his¬ 
tory : nor is it without reason that the tolerant principles and multifarious reforms 
of that monarch have left so rare a fame behind them. Hapjiily Abul FazI, the in¬ 
defatigable minister and confidential friend of Akbar, has left, in the Ayeen Akbary, 
an account of the habits and household of the emperor, the institutions of the 
government, and the amount and mode of taxation. This account, if not free from 
faults which adulation of his master might inspire, (really reflected praise, to some 
extent, of himself,) is at once minute and comprehensive on many subjects in respect 
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the pove/ty so justly deplored had its origin in our times, this 
explanation, if well founded, only throws us back on a further 

to which no motive for misrepreBentation could^be supposed to operate. A few par¬ 
ticulars, gleaned chiefly from this account, may assist in showing whether the present 
condition, at least, of the northern parts of India, is to be attributed to ancient and 
inherent causes, or to modern mismanagement 

Akbar begJin his reign when thirteen years and four months old, and about five 
years afterwards freed himself from the tutelage of his old general, Behram Khan. 
His dominion then extended only to the Punjab, and the country about Delhi, Agm, 
Gualior, &c. Soon after^his acquisition of uncontrolled power he appointed Asof 
Khan to the vizarct; and Abul Fazl says that at this time “ the jumma of the lands 
was only computed, an^ he ” (the vizier) ** increased the tunkhas just as he thought 
fit As at that time the empire was of but small extent, the exigencies of the 
servants of the crown were accumulating daily; and the tunkhas were levied par¬ 
tially, according to the particular views of corrupt and self-interested people.” The 
meaning of tliis seems to be, that in the early period of Akbar's reign (and no doubt 
in the times preceding it), the amount of taxes to be paid by each district was settled 
by guess, or by computation little better tlian guess;—that sums due by Govern¬ 
ment were paid by assignments on the revenues of districts;—that those assignments 
were augmented to any amount which the necessities of the minister might require 
and that they were levied from the tax payers, with little impartiality or discretion, 
by the parties holding them, and not by the oflicers of the state. It should be added 
that the revenue demand,—the assessment,—was always much greater than the 
Actual receipts. That this was a usual state of things is evident not only from 
concurring notices of the condition of other parts of India, but by the fact that 
Shere Shah had found it necessary, some years before, to enter on attempts at 
reform, like those subsequimtly undertaken hy Akbar, but had failed in them from 
the confusion of the times. 

After eleven years of this sfcvte of things, that is, in 1572, the celebrated Hindoo 
revenue administrator, Todur Mull, was placed in office, with Moozuffer Khan for 
his colleague: these ministers sqem to have immediately entered on plans of reform, 
but it was not until after another period of fourteen or fifteen years that the requi¬ 
site data were collected, and the new arrangements were, in any degree, complete. 
Rome of the documents connected with this great “ financial reform ” were published 
by Abul FazI, and are rendered available in the following statement. 

To remedy the evils arising from ill-defined assessments, and the practice of 
issuing assignments on the revenues of districts, Akbar had a settlement effected for 
ten years; and this measure was followed by an attempt to ascertain what had been 
the amount of taxes actually paid by the people for severtil years preceding. The 
last-mentioned investigation seems to have been carried on for six or seven years, 
and it resulted in the compilation of tables showing the collection per bcega (a land 
measure) on twenty articles of the spring, and thirty of the autumn crops in each 
year, from 1560 to 1678 inclusive, in the viceroyalties of Agra, Allahabad, Oude, 
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inquiry; for if taking from India, for all expenses of »G.ovcr^- 
ment put together, but 6«. or 6s. per head per annum,,(i^t 

Delhi, lishore, Uoulton, and hlalwa. It is seen on the face of these tables that the 
assessment was on the crop (not on t£e land), and varied with the value of it; and 
it also appears, on examination, that the period subsequent to the appointment of 
Todur Mull and the commencement of his reform, is distinguished both by greater 
precision of information, and by lower assessments. The table, as to Moultan, 
wants the first nine years; and that of Malwa shows the effect of the turbulence of 
that province and the insecurity of the imperial authority within it, by the lightness 
of the asees..iients, and the lumping inexactness of the details. 

It happens that of three of these viceroyalties, now British Colloctor.ites, via., 
Agra, Allahabad, and Delhi, the land assessments of 1845-8 were given in a paper 
read by Col. Sykes, in 1847, before the statistical section of the British Association 
at Oxford. The difierence in the details of the Mogul and British documents, and 
of the systems to which they relate, does not permit a very exact comparison; but 
enough may be learned to lead to a safe gcnenil impression as to the relative taxa¬ 
tion under tlie two governments. Confining our view to the rates on wheat, linseed, 
best and common sugar-cane, common rice, jowary, and hemp, in the years A.n. 1560, 
1567, 1573, and 1578, we shall have a fair average idea of the handed taxation of 
the period; and from these the following fiicts are supplied. 

In Agra, in 1573, linseed paid as little as 2s. per acre, the lovi-cst instance, and 
with scarcely any other approaching it; best sugar-cane paid 14s. 2.irf. per acre. 
The crops likely to form the great bulk of the produce paid, during the latter or 
lighter period in the tables, from 3s. to &s. 2d. per acre. The British feixation of the 
same district, on all crops alike, and the whole amount of the land revenue computed 
on the whole of the cultivated tax-paying land, and on none other, varies from 
3s. fid. in Agra, to 5s. 3d. in Etqwah, the average being 4s. 4d. 

In Allahabad, the Mogul taxation in 1578 was only l.v. 7d. per acre on linseed 
and Is. fijd. on jowaree; but sugar-cane paid, in the same year, 14s. 2\d., and the 
average on all crops was probably not less than 6.?. per acrev; the British taxation of 
1845- 6 was, in Banda, 3s. Id.; in Futtipore, 5s. 8d.; and, on the average, 4s. OJd 
per acre. 

In Delhi, the same exceptional cases of cxtresA'ly low assessment occur, as Is. 73d. 
in jowaree, and Is. lOd. on linseed, the other crops having yielded payments very 
little lower than those of the two provinces already mentioned, or say, on an ave¬ 
rage, 6s. per acre. The British land-tax here is, for the lowest. Is. 2^d. in Hur- 
reeanah, for the highest, 4s. 1-Jd. in Faniput, and 2s, fijd. for the average. 

It is obvious, on mere inspection of the above statefnents, that in these districts 
the taxation of the Moguls was considerably heavier, even when under reform, 
than that of the British; but to give the facts their due weight, it must also be 
remembered that as every croju was taxed by the native government, while there is 
only one tax for the year under the British, it would often happen that the same 
land, growing two crops, would pay two taxes, at the above rates, te one govern- 
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more tlilin half that of South America, or a sixth of that of 
Etiirhuid,) is sufficient to keep her hopeless state 

mcnt, and only oik* to the other. The j revalence of the double taxation is shown 
by the returns beinjj made in two separate lists, and two estimates and collections 
being made in the year. If these things be taken into account, it will hardly seem 
too much to say tliat the Mogul was 70 or 80 per cent, higher per acre than tlio 
British land-tax;—probably double. 

But besides these ta-ves, Ahul Fazl says that " his majesty, whose bounty is 
boundless as the soa, remitted a variety of vexatious taxes which used to eqiuil the 
quit-rent of Uindoostanthat is, J appreliend, the other taxes, previous to this 
remission, equalled the Idhd-tax. Home of these taxes show, by their names, that 
they were originally unauthorized exactions for tlic benefit of tlic officers, and that 
they were consididaled, hv time, into admitted imposts. It does not seer-, however, 
that they were easily got rid of; for in the instructions to the several classes of 
officers arc repiaitcd injunctions to lake care that nobody collected them. In the 
existing Britisli system of taxation, the other taxes bear no such proportion to the 
land-tax, T believe, in any part of India: instead of equalling it, they do not amount, 
in the North-West Provinces, to more than one fourth of it. 

When tlie financiers alxfve-meutioned had made .some progress in their work, they 
constructed a now “ distribution ” or estimate of the land re^entle. This appears to 
have been only an estimate, and not a document either authorizing or accounting for 
the actual collections. It would not be possible, without detaih'd information of 
boundaries, &c., to institute an exact comparison betwei*n this native estimate and 
tlie British actual collections: but it may be stated that the former, framed under a 
Strong view of the necessity of lowering the assessments, charges Bengal, Bahar, 
Allahahad, Agra, ami DeJlil with ; and tliat the present British land-tax 

of Bengal and the Nortli-West Provinces (prohably consideraldy more extensive) is 
about 7,000,000/.: theie appears, theieforc, some reason to conclude that the actual 
collection in the one case is not greater pci' anc than tlie reformer’s estimate in the 
other;—probably pir hmi! consideralily less. The former demands of revenue had 
indeed been greater, and* the above-mentioned estimate was a reduction, as Abul Fazl 
expressly states; and a eoiuparisoii of the earlier with the later years of the nine¬ 
teen years’ collections before-mentioned would lead us to suppose the same thing: it 
is still further said that under the J'imperor Shore Sluih, some thirty years before, 
the revenue demands often exceeded (as they sometimes do now in the Ilydrabad 
territory) the whole value of the crop. 

It can hardly be doubted then, on the whole, that the British land revenue of the 
provinces just under review, is at least as light in amount as in the best days of 
Akbar, and probably the total taxation is much lighter. But this was a period of 
reform, when tlie intent anxiety of perliaps the ablest monarch who ever ruled Hiii- 
doostan, was turned to the subject, and the business was in the hands of men whose 
names are remembered and iionuurod, in connection with it, to this day. But at 
any other period than the best of Akbar'a reign, nearly all the evils which could 
beset a systeb of revenue seems to have attended tliat of these provinces. The 
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of poverty, her productive powers must bo sadly at ftiult, aipl 
we have to look still further for tho circumstances which, gwo 
to so small a cause so groat inveteracy of effect. 

asBCSsment was so heavy as always leave large irrecoverable balances,—it was 
uncertain in its amount,—and it was often collected, not by the state, but by its 
creditors. 

It is always unsafe to reason from one part of India to another; and it is not 
hastily te be concluded, although it is very probable, that tli-^ rest of India was as 
mistakenly and severely taxed as the Gangetic portion of it, under Mahometan mle. 
But here we have some reason to surmise that matters w'erc no better elsewhere, 
both from the fame which is accorded to Aklmr, all over liidia, for the mildness and 
equity of bis government, and from the more specific fact that tho regulations of 
Todur Mu’! were spontaneously adopted in states where the Emperor of Delhi had 
no authority. In system, then, if not in amount, other parts of India confessed to 
need these revenuo reforms of Todur Mull; and some forty years after his date, 
Mullick Umber had to undorhike a task like his in the Deccan. 

If tliese remarks need any qualilicntion, it is as to the greater severity of taxation 
under the Mahometan than under the Hindoo Governments of India. I conceive, 
however, that any distinction on this ground, would apply to tinies too remote to 
have any healing on the purely practical questions which these cursory observations 
are intended to illustrate. Nor would it apply to the modern period of tho Mahrntta 
rule, which spread over a great part of India, and under which taxation was, for the 
most part, as heavy and as arbitrary as under tho Moguls. 

Assuming then, as loosely though jtrohably shown, that India paid more to her 
native than to her present rulers, and paid it in a much worse way, the next inquiry 
may be, what was her ability to yiay it'? 

I'erhaps within the compass of so brief an inquiry as the present, no better com¬ 
parative gauge of ability jiresent.'^ itself than that of wages in the days of Akbar and 
at present. Here the ever-miniite Ahul Fazl is again our authority, and will be a 
siifiicient guide, if we may take his majesty’s pay as indicating the usual practice of 
the time. Bricklayers had from 24 ^/. to 4d. per day ; carpenters, from 1to 4<£.; 
sawyers, ; stonemasf^is, and %i .; divers,wfor clearing wells, y\d. to 
bamboo cutters, thatchers, bricklayers’labour(;| 8 , and lackerers, 1 Jf?. to Pa* 

lanquin hearers had from 5 j{. 9d. to Ss. Od. per month; the head man of a set of 
them, from 9s. 2\d. to 18,<. hd. The drivers of carriages, some bearing tho ensigns 
of royalty, w'ere paid from 5s. to 12s. the liead roan of ten ciirts obtained 

2id. per day, tho other dri\ers, ; for the repairs of ten carts were allowed 
6 /. 5s. 5d. per annum. Elephant keepers ranged fn»m ^ 5 . 9\d. per month to 9.?. *Jd.\ 
and horse-keepers were paid nearly at the same rates, while ordinary camel keepers 
seem to have had rather higher wages : a superintendent of twenty-five camels 
reached, however, to 11, 13.9. 5ld., and one of fifty to 21. 6.9.; but a keeper of a herd 
of them, probably grazing, had only 0 . 9 . 7d. per month, and his men but per 
day. Farriers were paid 7 . 9 . Sd. per month; water-carriers, 4s. 9^(?.; sweepers, 
3 . 9 . and occasional men, l^c?. per day. Matchlockmen obtained from Ss. to 
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T\iipiRg, tten, to the economic condition of the country, it 
first be remarked, that every process in India, whether of 
agmulture, manufacture, or trpsport is conducted with waste- 

llj. llfd. per month, and their petty officers, from 12s. Sid. to 14s. 4id.: foot sol- 
diora, from 4s. to 19s. 2d.; and artificers, enrolled as soldiers, froin to 

7«. 8d. For a horse soldier and his horse were given from 1/. 8s. 9d. to 8/. 12s. Qd* 
per month. The porters and guards of different classes, of whom some thousands 
were employed in the palace and the royal tents, had, with their petty officers, from 
4s. 9.id. to 14s. 4\d.\ watermen on rivers, from 4s. 9^^. to 11. 13s. lO^d. per month. 

With the foregoing we nay compare the following rates of wages, fron. return 
of 1847, which relate to the expenses of experimental cotton cultivation in Agra in 
3844. Messengers, 7« 8d. and 10s. M. per month; head labourers, 10s. 5d.; 
ordinary ditto, 7s. 8d., 6s. 9d., and 5s. 9d.; gardener, 10s. 5d.; water carrier, 
7s. 8t^.; sweeper, 7s. 8</.; watchmen, 5s. 9d.; carpenter, 15s. 4d. and U. Is. lOd.; 
blacksmith, 16s. 4d. and 1/. Is. 10(^.; hammerman, 10s. 6d., and viceman, 16s. id. 
per month. These different rates, I conceive, will show that the population, in the 
time of Akbar, were not better able to pay money taxes from wages tlian they arc now. 

If I might rely on the few notices available to me of prices of grain at the two 
periods, and in the same districts, I should conclude that the money value of wheat 
was not much more than half as great in the reign of Akbar as at present, and, 
therefore, the money pressure of the land-tax (equal, at least, in absolute amount to 
that of the present time) was, relatively, greater then than now. 

If, then, the taxes were as great in that day as at present, and the people were 
then no better able to pay them, we may ask a remaining question, not always ad¬ 
mitted into inquiries of this nature,—what surt of government did the people obtain 
for their money 1—did it well perform the duties of a government!—did it afford 
them security! 

Akbiir began with the Punjab, and a few districts about Delhi and Agra : after 
nearly fifty years of conquest and of fighting all over the country, he ended with all 
India north of the Ncrbndda, as far east as Bengal, and much tributary country to 
the west of the Indus: his generals rebelled in his early, and his son in his later, 
da^'s ; two of his favourite ministers were assassinated, Oiie by a rival noble, in the 
emperors own palace, the other, Abvl Fazl himself, by Akbar’s eldest son. In his 
instructions to his officers, which, no doubt, were a very great advance upon, the 
practice of the day, he found it necessary to direct that they should take care to 
prevent private individuals from confining the person of any one, and that they 
should permit none to be sold for slaves; the collector of the revenues was directed 
what to do in respect of rcn.is8ion of taxes in favour of places attacked and plun¬ 
dered, and he was told not to he satisfied with pecuniary fines in exculpation of 
murders and other capital offences. The viceroys were directed how to deal with 
rebellious collectors of the revenues. His reign was, doubtless, vastly more to the 
contentment and well-being of the people than any other, for long periods before and 
after it; but it was evidently as fiir below onr English views of the duties and 
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fill rudeness; and the product of each process, when'brought 
into competition with the like product of other countries,, is 
almost invariably foimd to be of inferior quality, so long as it 


efficiency of a government, as it was in advance of the Indian practice of that or 
almost any other day. 

What use, then, was made of the produce of the (axes? A few facts only can be 
noticed. The empire was always involved in war; and immctisc numbers of armed 
men were maintained in every province. The numbers of these armed men seem 
almost incredible, and perhaps no account of them is sufficiently authenticated to 
permit pfe- .se statements to be founded on it. Wiien, however, it is remembered 
that, according to the universal practice in native India, eveiy man who chose, and 
wag able to do so, kept his own band of armed men, it may'easily be believed that 
the Government also bad corresponding numbers to counterbalance them, besides 
those actually engaged in regular military operations. 

Akbar himself was fond of magnificence. Ills household cost more than 740,000/. 
per annum, besides the military pay of many persons employed in it. To say 
nothing of his great encampment, which Abul Fazl says it would be difficult to 
describe, bis light equipment for bunting and short journeys required for its trans¬ 
port 100 elephants, 600 camels, 400 carts, and 100 men; its military escort was 
600 cavalry, and it employed about 2000 persons. His harem, and every other part of 
his household, were of like proportions. No doubt, however, his magnificence was 
one of the means by which he preserved his power; it was at once a gratification 
and a necessity, entailing vast expense; but arising, as a necessity, out of the state 
of the popular mind. « 

It does not appear that, in modes of managing the revenue, mueh greater 
unanimity existed then than at present Akbar himself was ryotwarry; bnt it 
seems he found it necessary to say so, in opposition to those who then held to the 
practice of mouzawarry; for he desires the collector to deal with each cultivator 
separately and directly, and not through the heads of the village. The heresy of 
zemindarry does not seem yet to have arisen. • 

Akbar s instructions to Iiis revenue officers hearno distant resemblance to the proceed¬ 
ings of our own functionaries in the present day^ The principal innovations of the 
British have been the transferring, in Bengal, of ^tual landed proprietary rights to the 
zemindars, who were formerly only officers for the supervision of revenue and police,— 
the substitution of a tax on the land fora tax on the crop,—>aTid the universal establish¬ 
ment of money payments for revenue, instead of the variable practice by which at some 
places and some times the revenue was collected in money rates, and at others in 
kind, while in others again, as under Akhar’s inatractions* the cultivator had his choice 
of the mode. All these changes have been made through the influence of European 
ideas : the first is clearly a subversion of ancient usage, and it is to be feared also of 
ancient private rights; the two latter, notwithstanding the strong opinion in their 
favour which would almost universally he pronounced in England, are not without 
serious attendant doubts. In every other respect, there is hardly one of the many 
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is prodrfced under unaided native management. Ae an example 
o^ste, take the instance of carriage. Sixteen times aS many 
men, in proportion to load ^nd distance, are employed as in 
England; Bfteen of those are probably waste, occasioned by 
tLo rmla imperfection of the means of transit; or, maiing every 
possible allowance for the comparative inefficiency of labour in 
tropical climates, eight or ten of them may reasonably bo 
classed under that categoi 7 . If all the rest of the business of 
counlry is done in a ratio of disadvantage at all approach¬ 
ing to this, it is clear that India produces but a very small 
part of the annual value of whicli her population is capable. 

Tliat tins is no distorted or exaggerated view of the case is 
evident from the fact that every Indian product, whether culti¬ 
vated or manufactured, has been supplanted as soon as it has 
come into contact with those of other countries. The production 
of common cotton cloths is an oxainjdo; cotton can be carried 
to Kurope, spun, wove, and sent back again, at a cost whitdi 
beats the Hindoo on the spot. Take even the most celebrated 
native fabrics;—a piece of the finest Chunderec muslin (of the 


ropinions of tiio present day on Indian revenuo subjects, wliich had not arisen and 
boon debuted, on every side, by the native adininistiators wlio preceded ns. 

Tlie forojfoini^ rennirks, drawn from, and cliiefly applicable to, the times and the 
doings of the reign of Akbar, are probably nearly true ft»r the greater part of the rest 
of India, during at least the last 300 years. Knijuiry, it seems to me, would esta¬ 
blish almost everywhere the existence of a like state or rather fluctuation of things. 
Disorder and corruptu/A occasionally intciruptcd by a relonuer, and the reformed 
condition, while it lasted, not better in point of cost than under Biitish rule, and 
vastly loss cflicieiit for safety, appe^^ir to be the characteristics indicated by the scanty 
notices which historians, intent on iJars and politics, have given ns of economic India. 

These very incomplete observations, on a subject of great interest, and of some 
importance, are by no means intended to have a bearing, whether favourable or 
adverse, on any present persons, institutions, or government. Their object is to 
show that Indian e\ils have arisen, in all other times as well as in our own, from 
Indian circumstances ; and Ks those evils have survived all revolutions, aggravated 
or softened only by mere temporary or personal circumstances, we may conclude, 
without much risk of error, that, henceforward too, mere change either of govern* 
mental forme, or of the persons who administer the affairs of government, whether 
desirable or not for other reasons, will not suffice to place India in the position 
which the iirtcrests and the philanthropy of England would alike assign to her. 
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same class as flie famous manufacture of Dacca), of only five yards 
long and half-a-ymrd wide, costs as much as ten pieces of Scotcji 
muslin, seven yards long and a yard wide, carried to tlie vicisity 
of Chnnderee itself*; that is, a fabric, little, if at all inferior, is 
produced 10,000 miles off, ahd carried to the spot, for about a 
twenty-eighth part of the price. Rice, sugar, indigo, and silk, 
all indigenous products of India, and the ancient objects of her 
commerce, have undergone the same supplanting. It at once 
strengthens the argument, and shows that the cause of the 
supplaflung is not in soil or climate, to state tliat in almost 
every ease, and especially in the three last-menti.uied, the place 
of India in the supply, once totally lost, has been regained, 
whenever the production lias been committed to Eurojxian 
management, and lias had tlio advantage of Iluropcan improve¬ 
ment. To whatever cause wo are to ascribe tin's inferiority of 
elfect in the raising of tlie native products of India, and whether, 
as in the case of muslin, it enhances the prices, or, as in the ease 
of indigo, silk, and sugar, it deteriorates the <juality, the con¬ 
sequences arc the same, viz., want of employment aud inferiority 
of remuneration. 

And further;—the articles she ciui best and most cheaply, 
produce, India often cannot export at all from the districts best 
fitted for producing them, entirely through cost of caniage,—as 
i'or instance, wheat, linse(3d, hemp, cotton, all of which, not¬ 
withstanding every disadvantage, may bo had eheu])Iy and in 
great abundance in the interior, but which oft'en cannot hear the 
cost of carriage to the coast, whether for ex 2 )ort or eonsumj)tion. 
Wheat, which in Central India com-.'flonly hears a price of from 
7.9. to 10«. per quarter, would cost at present rides :U).v. to carry 
it to Bombay; a fact which precludes the possihility of its being 
consumed there, and so keeps land wastefully idle which is 
specially fitted to produce it, and the labour which would be 
employed in the cultivation. 

If, then, we contemplate India producing inferior articles at 
great cost, and transporting such of them as are good and cheap 
Bctiira of 1847, page 119. 
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by most,expensive, dilatory, and uncertam methods to the sea, or 
even £o their places of consumption within India itself, we shall 
s^.in this enormous misdirection of energy, no inoonsidwable 
cause of her comparative pov&ty. 

But even more;—a great part bf the time of the labouring 
population in India is spent in idleness. I do not say this to 
bJamo them in the slightest degree. Without the means of 
exporting heavy and crude surplus agricultural produce, and 
with scanty means, whether of capital, science, or manual skill, 
for elabotaling, on*- the spot, articles fitted to mduce*tf higher 
state of enjoyment and of industry in the mass of the people, 
they have really no inducement to exertion beyond th%t which 
is necessary to gratify their present very limited wishes; those 
wishes are unnaturally low, inasmuch as they do not afford the 
needful stimulus to the exercise requisite to intellectual and 
moral improvement; and it is obvious that there is no remedy 
for this but extended intercourse. Meanwhile, probably half 
the human time and energy of India runs to mere waste. 
Surely we need not wonder at the poverty of the country. 

Much of the scanty capital of the country is locked up in 
nnproductive fonns. In England wo are so accustomed to 
consider capital—accumulated savings—merely as a reproduc¬ 
tive source of income, that we can hardly conceive of the motive 
which commonly induces the natives of India to lay by their 
savings principally in the form of jewels or coin. Such, how¬ 
ever, is the practice. Probably it originated in the facility with 
which wealth in these forms could be concealed in times of 
insecurity and turbulence. Sir fi'om the knowledge of grasping 
sovereigns or oificials; in the case of feudatory nobles, often at 
variance with tlio sovereigns, with each other, and with the 
neighbouring states, it was probably felt to be necessary to have 
always in hand the means of taking the field promptly, in 
aggression or defence: and men of even much lower standing, 
had not that security from private wrong and official oppression, 
which would permit them to dispense with precautions for 
resistance, concealment, or flight. Even yet, the habits which 
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oripna<ied in the tatmet state of things have not giyen wa^, 
under the more quiet and regular rule now established iu mo^st 
parts of India; and not only do persons of very moderate^Ai- 
comes still possess large amount^ of jewels, but I heard, on the 
• best authority, at Poonah, that in the houses of the Mahratta 
sirdars there, sums are hoarded, in actual silver, varying from 
seven to nineteen lacs of rupees (from 70,000/. to 190,000/.) 
in each house. These facts are rendered the more remarkable 
by the high rate of interest which might be obtained on these 
hoards/ 'if set in action: legal interest is •nine per cent, per 
annum; soucars and banians readily obtain several times that 
amount &om needy cultivators. To point out such facts is to 
indicate one immediate cause of the poverty of India. 

If anything, beyond the continuance of a higher degree of 
public and private security and order, can tend to rectify this 
error, it must obviously be that greater commercial and in¬ 
dustrial activity which could not fail to follow the establishment 
of better moans of transit: and perhaps nothing could so draw 
out those hidden means of advance, as enterprises affording a 
proved and safe investment for profit, without requiring per¬ 
sonal attention or interfering with the distinctions of station 
or the usages of caste. Although the effect might not appear 
at first, it seems hardly possible that a successful railway should 
long run through a district, and leave unmoved these useless 
and barren accumulations. 

India has suffered in an aggravated degVee, and down to 
recent times, the va»t evils of war, insunrection, and all forms of 
violence. If we fix on almost any f)oint in the map of India, 
and learn how often in a century armies have passed it, or its 
rulers, supreme or subordinate, have quarrelled about it, or its 
people have fallen out amongst themseWes, we shall cease to 
wonder that India is poor. 

Whoever will reflect on the longing for action which is inhe¬ 
rent in human nature, which, rightly indulged, is one of the main 
springs of improvement, and which in some individuals, leaders 
of the multitude, breaks out into activity under eyery disad- 
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vantage and for almost any object, will easily see how the limited 
o(j(!npation of a vast population induces turbulence and war. 
In'hiritaiu, our fuller employment, even if at times necessitated 
by a pressure beyond our liking, probably saves us from the 
scourges under which India, in tlu', hands of its native govern¬ 
ments, lias over sufl'ered; and a course of action which would 
open now sources of interest, and present better objects of am¬ 
bition, is jierliaps amongst the most likely subsidiary means of 
finally abolishing that teudeuey to violence, wliicli the unem¬ 
ployed multitudes of India, under their natural leadficB-, have 
constantly exhibited, and which the vigour of government in 
the llritish districts, aided.hy the growing eonfideufe of the 
people in this- elfeet, at least, of our rule, has in so successful a 
degree repressed. It is not unreasonable to hope that the 
natural energies of Cheetoos and Ivureem Khans, with better 
objects in view, may be exerted hereafter in capacities calculated 
to bring honour to themselves and advautago to their country¬ 
men; and that even Doongur Singhs and llagojee Bangrias 
may find appropriate and ju'aiseworthy places in a more active 
social system. Meanwhile it remains tnie. that the violence of 
past days is one cause of the poverty of India. 

The conseipionces of the famines of India to the absolute 
amount of the wealth of the country are too obvious to need 
remark; but the effect of them on the manner in which that 
wealth is distributed amongst the people, re(j[uir(;s some notice. 
The utter destitution often occasioned by these calamitous 
seasons, sweeps overytliang into the possession of the money¬ 
lenders ; and, roughly speihiing, the agricultural population has 
to begin the world afresh ibr this reason evei'y 10 or 1years. 
Why famines .should bo so peculiarly injurious in India is easily 
told. All countries aee liable to periodical variation or failure 
of crops ; but those failures arc commonly more or less partial 
and ■ limited in the area wdiioh they ehielly affect. Where the 
means of conveyance arc cheap and abundant, that which would 
have been a famine, resolves itself into such an increase of 
price as will pay the cost with profit of transport of grain from 
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{^applied. We do not sufib:^ from 
{iuitWp bee&ase we oan pay for bringing food frdm 

any % tjlb very efficients means of carriage we possess. 

But wliem, M in India, no price will pay for the transport, and 
often at the time of the year when the scarcity is most severe, 
no effort whatever oan effect it, then a failure, or >• m scand- 
ness of crop, becomes a real famine, and many of the people 
must migrate to the food or dio’. Now as scarcity in India, 
although not unfrequent, is almost invariably partial, to esta¬ 
blish good and cheap means of transport, fully available 

» 

' "HaVmg had the control of all the arrangements made at Agra during the last 
fearful famine, 1 may instance a fact which will convey a more accurate idea of the 
condition of the country, and the position of the MCrchimt and consumer, than any¬ 
thing 1 could urge. Coarse grain w.is selling at Agra at five and six seers the 
rupee; there were upwards of 60,000 paupers at Agra, besides 37,(»00 in the 
division, dependent on the bounty of government, and the Government devolved on 
me the duty of employing and feuding the whule; the demand fur grain to feed 
these paupers, at Agra alone, was about thirty tons per diem; tile cattle, by which 
the grain was to be brought, were incapable of travelling, and dying from want of 
forage. At this very time best grain was selling in Goondwiina at forty seers, or a 
raaund, for the rupee, and from thence I endeavoured, through the late Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson at Keborc (Bhopal), to procure a supply, and to attract the merchants by ii 
knowledge of the prices ranging at Agra, to import. It was found impracticable, 
os, in the mere feeding of the cattle employed, half the supply of grain was con¬ 
sumed c» route, there being, owing to the drought, no forage to sustain them on 
the jonrncy'. 

“ Had a railroad from Bombay to Delhi existed, this very grain of Goondwana 
would have been brought to a railway station in the valley §f the Nerbudda, or to 
one near Indore, and carried thence to a point near Alwah, about fifty miles from 
Agra; from whence we Aiould have drawn our Supplies, whilst the north-west 
provinces would have had a depot at Delhi. 

“ But, independent of the supply of food that the railroad would have brought, 
it would have afforded to thousands an opportunity to escape to a cheaper country, 
and to transport themselves to localities where the.means of subsistence, and the 
want of labourers, would have ensured them a mainteiMoe.”— Extract from, a I^eUer 
of R, N, C. Hamilton,, Maq., Reaident at Indore, to J.v. Lnmaden, Eaq,, Secretary 
to the Government of Bombay, &tli Sept., 1848. 

If the rupees and seers, as is likely, be the Indian, of say 28d. and 2'067 lbs., 
and the distance between Goondwana and Agra be taken at 400 miles, the above > 
statement shows that a difference of price amounting to 9d. or 10<f. per mile of the 
distance was not sufficient to overcome the difficulty of procuring grain to stay the 
horrors of &roine. 
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tijroughout tbe year, is to put an tmd lo feWai^ Bttli 
thiem to one of the most powerful causes tlielNj^Bilagie.of the 
cultivator to the money-lender. And Z ju^ge ’Ito » (he 
only means of relieving India of the recurrence t^’&BUne ; for 
the consideration to which I hate before adverted, vus,, (hat 
however fertile a country may be, the area sown ie not determined 
by contemplation of failure, but only by the probability of con¬ 
sumption or sale, shows, it seems to me, that no measures which 
merely increase the productive powers of the land, can prevent 
famine: on more piolific land, without an outlet for the sur¬ 
plus, a smaller breadth would be sown, and the failure comes 
too late for local remedy*. Accordingly some of the most 
frightful famines on record have happened in the most fruitful 
countries. With railways famines could no more occur in India 
than in England. 

Most of the evils which have just been discussed have been 
attributed to taxation, and particularly to the land-tax. I do 
not undervalue sound principles and judicious management in 
the raising of the public revenue; but I venture to doubt 


• ' Candeish, of whicli I have already quoted (note to page 97) the great and 
ruinous plenty for some time up to 1846, suffered, in that year, a partial £tilure of 
its crops, and had to import com largely from (loondwana. The Chinguthurree, one of 
the most fruitful districts of Western India, suflered greatly from the same cause at 
the same time, imd many of its inhabitants had to leave their homes in search of 
employment and food. These are only instances of what is happening at intervals 
of a few years in the most prolific districts of India. 

An instance in which this wme district, Candeish, is concerned, may serve to 
show the difficulty and expense of conveying food where most needed. The pro¬ 
vince was subdued, in 1818, by Uaj.-Gen. (then Captain) Briggs, and was tmnquil- 
liaed by the same officer, who also resided in and managed it down to the period of 
the occurrence I am about to relate. In 1823, when it had bod a few years of 
security and rest under our govf .-nment, and the revival of agriculture had been perhaps 
unduly srimnlated by GK>vemt^ent advances to the cultivators, grain sold at 100 seers 
per rupee, or about 60 lbs. for Is.; in Poonah, at the same time, the price—a ffimine 
price—was eight seers per rupee, or 4 lbs. for Is., and people died in the streets from 
want The distance is such' that the difference of price would have admitted a 
charge of Is. or Is. 2d. per ton per mile for carriage; but, from natural difficulties, 
no carriage e«ild be effected, and the ruinous plenty of Candeish could not, on any 
terms, be broouht to relieve the deadlv scarcity of Poonah. only IftOtnilei distant. 
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\d]«Aer vjctir'al tudian questions is sound, wliich 
with Taxation in India amounts to so small« 

sum per head per talha^lNhat the more important inquiry may 
well seem to he, hot, why is taxation in India so great, hut, 
being so small, why is India' so little able to hear it ? Why 
does so smsdl a charge for Government as &s. or 6s. per imnuni 
press so heavily as is alleged upon the people, while 21. per 
annum, the rate in England, leaves ample room for accumula¬ 
tion, as is witnessed by our rapid growth of capital? Nor even 
relatively to the tax-paying power of the people does it seem 
much easier to account for the depressing induence attributed 
to Indian taxation; for the amount of tax there per head bears 
not a very different proportion to the earnings of labour fiom 
that in England, being, for each person, about one-fifteenth of 
a common labourer’s wages in both countries'. 

While these doubts rest on the actual effect of the taxation of 
British India (and that of no other part of the country is under 
our control), tliere can be no doubt that the remaining effects 
of former times of insecurity, the present inefficiency of labour, 
the absence of knowledge to direct that labour, and especially 
that particular form of these evils which is seen in the bar-' 
barous rudeness and enormous cost of its means of carriage, 
are amongst the tr&e and most influential causes of the poverty 
of India. Without, then, questioning the justice or good policy 
of improved modes of assessment, and still n^ore without deny- 

' Tbis malts trom the fgUowing fignm, which each reader can correct, if he think 
needful, for himself. 

Gross taxation of British India, in 1845, 22,074,?68f 

Population pairing it, about 70,000,000. 

Average wages of common labourer or servant throughout British India—say four 
rupees per month, or 96s. per annum. 

Gross taxation of the British Isles, about 65,000,0011, 

Population, by last census, 27,618,668. 

Average wages of a common labourer throughout the British Isles—say 12s. per 
week—811. 4s. per annum. 

The argument affords only a rough, hut perhaps sufficient approximation to its 
object, via., a comparisan of the taxation with the tax-paying power of the two 
countries. * 
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iitig that bver-asRessments in particular dis(rjote» ebsrgei with 
more than their due shore of the puh^bardfeM, haYn wrought 
great' misery to the people of those rawilctB, atod great disad- 
Tontage to the Government, it still seems to tne, that it is not 
from a diminution in the general amount of taxation in India 
that relief and advancement are to be chiefly expected. The 
proportion which taxation bears to the total means of the people 
is evidently too little to admit of any saving out of it (however 
just or proper on its own grounds) which could effect that 
radical difference of condition wliich India requires. If the 
cost of governing India could he reduced one-half (jyhich I 
apprehend is beyond the imagination of the most urgent econo¬ 
mist), the result would be trilling in comparison with the 
strength to bear the whole which cheap and ample means of 
transit would impart; and I cannot but think that the efforts 
of the friends of India would be directed with greater effect to 
the increase of its industrial efficiency, than to the diminishing 
of its taxation. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the amount of taxation is not 
a matter to be regulated altogether at will: it depends on the 
moral condition of a people, on their local distribution, and on 
the pitch of excellence to which their order and security are to 
be provided for. A gaol of unemployed prisoners is governed 
at tlie cost of their entire maintenance, paid by Uic rest of the 
community; a body of Quakers, or other out-acting Christians, 
costs the country very little. In a nation of escaped convicted 
burglars, if such could exist, it would probably cost the whole 
vahie of their fitful and necessitated labour to maintain their 
internal quiet; a country of just and peaceable men would bo 
governed for a very tricing proportion of their annual produce. 
Between these extrei^e points of tlie scale are the vanous 
nations of the world, amongst which it can hardly be said that 
India would stand the highest. At present, that great land, 
paying in taxes much the same proportion of its income as we do, 
enjoys, on the whole, only a lower degree of security; and if we 
'Were to insist on that empire being goverfted up to our English 
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ideas of riglit&lneis ajld propriety (as, indeed, we ought 
insist <!iit as as it can be brought about), I fear that tiie 
real difficulty of Indian- finance ^ould be found to lie net in 
zemindarry, or mouzawarry, or ryotwarry, but in the large 
proportion of its income which the cost of so governing tlio 
country would absorb;—a difficulty which must exist until 
sounder principles of social morality shall influence large classes 
of its population. Meanwhile, to lower mati'rially the cost of 
government would probably be to lower its efficiency, and to 
lead\o greater loss from diminished soewrity and order, than 
gain from diminution of taxation. If so, tfee true course is to 
strengtfien the paying power of the people, that the needful 
expense of government maybe easily borne, not to bring down 
the cost of governing, and so rodueo to a still greater extent 
the power of paying it. 

Happily there is already established in many parts of India, 
under British rule or influence, a degree of security quite 
sufficient ns a basis for all further improvement. Neither 
public works nor private undertakings, if managed with ordi- 
nai-y justice to the natives concerned, and sincere good-will in 
respect of their feelings, need fear greater interruption, or would 
be exposed to greater danger, than such enterprises have en¬ 
countered in many countries; and in whatever India may fall 
short of the pre-eminent order and public security of England, 
it is making, I believe, constant and not insignificant advances 
towards the same point. Enough is done in the principal (let 
me say sole') duty c#f the Government, the maintenance of right, 
to afford ample space, protection, and inducement, to the efforts 
required for all further progress; and every step in that progress 
will add not less to the facility of the next step, than to the 
effect of all that have gone before, ’^ipiilc the peace-keeping 
office of the Government has been so executed as to give room 
and safety to railways, we need only our European experience 
to assure us how railways will, in turn, aid the Government in 
the discharge of its own supremo functions. 

It is scarcely possible, I trust, that the views I* have now 
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aKpregsetf, respecting the taxation of laiii, be SO JBjSi* 

understood as to imply a justihcation of any tsx, «r scheme ot 
Uadtion, now existing in India; they jrefer ^dnaiTdy po the 
relation of the gross amount of taxation to the genaraJ mterests. 
of that empire. For aught this sS^nment says to the ceoteary^ 
there may or may not be great errOTS to be rectified, great 
extravagance to be curtailed, or even great abuses to be re¬ 
formed : its purpose is to support my belief that the taxation 
of India is neither the deepest, nor the greatest, nor, I am happy 
to add, the most remedial of its evils. 

Leaving, however, these general speculations, which^have no 
further concern with cotton, than as the subjects of them are- 
alleged to relate to it through their influence on the general 
eondition of the natives of India, it is necessary to remark, 
that as to much of the cotton we might dierivo from that 
country, neither the land-tax, nor any other tax, is a c[uestion 
within our power. The country to produce that cotton is, in 
great part, under the Governments of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Bhonsk or the Raja of Nagpoor, The management of 
the latter is well spoken of, and the affairs of his country afford 
us what is, unhappily, in the presemt state of India, the best 
evidence of order and quietness, very little news. The territory 
of the first-named prince is the prey of disorder and extortion'; 

' The ciwe- of the peigunnah of Itidapoor, in, the collectorate of Foonah, may be 
adduced, not that it ii j^uliar (for much of the Deccan was in the same state), bnt 
because its details happen to be known. In the period preceding the fall of th» 
Peishwa, the imposts of the Itabritta Government were made-more- than usually 
excessive and irregular under pressure of the diffisulties of the day. Whether 
^se extra burdens, when they reached the cultivator, were xestiicted to the 
due measure of the wants of the state, or whether alt that was collected became- 
available to the state, subseqifSnt events may enable us to judge.. On the country 
coming into the power of the|Sritish, in 1817, the exactions of the &llen natlve- 
Oovemment were coatinned, in a consolidated and established form, with some in* 
snffleient modifications, and its revenue afiiurs were entrusted to some of the few 
English officers at the disposal of the Hon. Idountstuart Elphinstone, to whom, as. 
Commissioner, were confided the powers of the government. These officers, chiefly 
of the military service, were able men and good linguists; and some of them had 
carsfully investigated the history and institutions of-the country f. but they bad not 
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* living and remarkable instance/if 
dk ma^ pnneiples of government, which, in fact, 

• 

tmd tie pnKtieJ taiaiigment of rereona amngwnents. Bo tcimty was tie nnnber 
rfoScwrs eiapleyed on, or perhi^ «4io conld be spared for, this service, that the 
couBtiy from Jooneer to ShoUpoor, 180 miles long and SO broad, was committed to 
a single fimctionarj, who was Judge and Magistrate, os well as Collector. The con¬ 
sequence was, that all the local and detailed management of the revenue was left in 
the hands of native subordinates, some of whom held hereditary offices, and many 
of whom had been employed under the farmer Government in the worst of times; 
and these, while they had much larger charges thai^they could probably have 
honestly managed, did not foil to profit by the want of adequate supervision. The 
people su, ered great oppression, and sometimes even torture, from officers who were too 
often thmr neighbours and townsmen; and the public records of subsequent judicial 
proceedings I believe will show that, while, on the one hand, these officers extorted 
payments beyond the means of the cultivators to afford, on the other they purloined 
more than half the receipts. If to these native evils, of old growth, we add the 
errors inseparable from the working of the inadequate and ha1f-infi>rmed establish¬ 
ments of a new and foreign Government, we shall not be surprised that the country 
people found themselves worse off during the first years of our power than they 
were before. Numbers of them deserted their lands and even betook themselves to the 
Niaam’s country, which, badly governed as it was, seemed an asylum in comparison 
with their wretched homes. An attempt at remedy, by granting leases of land for 
a term of years at fixed rates, did not succeed; for the information on which it had 
proceeded was incorrect and imperfect, and the agency by which it was to be carried 
into effect could not be relied on; and, afterwords, the great value of Mr. Pringle's 
Revenue Survey was utterly destroyed by the corrupt unfaithfulness of the native 
agency to which the management of details had been entrusted, and especially of a 
learned native, its chief officer. 

A better system, however, gradually established itself The immense district 
formerly committed to one officer was divided between twh, and each of these had 
several qualified European assistants, besides native aid which had been trained, 
often to excellent purpose, in a better Khool; the appointment of judges and magis¬ 
trates gave over the Collector to his more appropriate duties; and the revenue pro¬ 
ceedings of the whole presidency (and afterwards of its half) were subjected to the 
examination of a Commissioner, qualified from experience to pronounce on the merits 
of each local managemenk 

In the course of his duties as Revenue Oom]nisaion|r, Mr. Williamson Ramsey had 
to undertake the case of Indspoor, and with his assistants. Hr. Goldsmid and Mr. 
Frere, effected in it a thorough reform. The malversations of the local officers were 
investigated, and many of the offenders were subjected to judicial trial and punish¬ 
ment—^the rates were greatly reduced and rendered certun—the cultiTstots were 
secured against Qlicit exactions—^the native part of the revenue establishment was 
net only purified, but nueed in nombers and efficiency much nearer to a level with the 
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amount to despotism held in check by rebdliOBK ib®* 

Irtish guarantee of the throne to its posseiijioiir) any 

duties required of it—and the excellent revenue survey made Under the iiqierin* 
tendence of Lieut. Wingate gave accuracy an^ permanence to ail proceedings. Ihe 
results may l>e seen in the following letter from Mr- Prere, the present (or late) very 
able Comiiiissioncr of Sattara, to Mr. T. Williamson Kamsey, late Kfivenae Commis¬ 
sioner of the Bombay Presidency. 

“ Camp, Phultun, Sattara Districts, Dec. 13,1849. 

“ ft is now ju.st fourteen years since you picked me up there (in the Indapoor 
District), :tfter I liaJ servcd'my apprenticeship under Goldsmid, and I could not have 
belioved that tlie period could have done so much for what was then the most 
misorable district in the Deccan. It, of course, still continues one of*the least 
favoured by nature-baiTeir in soil, ill watered, and uncertainlyand scantily supplied 
with rain; but these natural diawliacks have been, as far as possible, neutralised by 
good administration. Yon may remcmbiT that, in 1834, full two-thirds of the land 
were waste; now there is not a field uncultivated, unless purposely kept so for 
piming. The tillage was then most imperfect and slovenly; it is now equal to the 
excellent cultivation of the Krishna valley, and far superior to that of the Sattara 
villages on the south side of the Ncera, which, in 1834 5, were far superior to 
Indaiioor. The difference is most marked this year, which, from unprecedented 
deluges of vain, has been most unfavourable. Here (Sattara) there arc no crops in 
many villages; the seed rotted in some fields—the young plants wore choked with 
weeds in others. Throughout Indapoor, with precisely the same drawbacks, there 
are crops to feed the people and pay the rent, though gained, 1 was told, by 
great expenditure in labour and often in seed, some fiirmers having sown tho 
same land four times over before they got the plants to come up and thrive. 
But this high fanning, for it is nothing else, the effect of haiiiig plenty of cattle and 
money at cnininand, and heart, has carried them through a had year. They will, 
though with dillieultv, pi^v their rents, wliich cannot be done here. In no single 
village did I fail to observe tlie recent marks of prosperity in new and iiewly-huilt 
bouses, some two attics high; temples, village walls and gAves, chowives, &c. Throe 
villages, which I remembered waste and uninhabited, were thriving, and numerous 
hamlets had sprung up. The great money lenders complained that there was no 
trade; but on inquiry I found that it was the trade of money lending which had 
fillen off. The ryots arc so well off they are tolerably independent, and cither do 
not want to borrow, or able to.get it on reasonable terras, without submitting to 
extortion ; 9 or 12 per cent, iifttead of 12 and 60—a great change. The number of 
shops had marvellously increased; Indapoor bazaar was at least double its former 
size, and Kiillns, wliich usetl to be a decayed market town with one shop, has now 
twenty-three. In 18S6, or later, there was not one cart with wooden wheels in all 
the district; the stoiic-wheeled manure carts were very rare. Now, standing at the 
Indapoor town^cate, I counted iipw.uds of a hundred attending the bazaar, and saw 
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oorrespMiiing Bri^^ itiflaenoB in his councils, has ,d( [irive^ 
the oonStitaliDtt^ dieeh; of rebellion of much of its customnj-y 
force; oaly, MwerW, to removg the struggle from couiit to 
country, frcah the sovereign and his nobles, to the officers of 
the fanned revenue, and the people they plunder in the name of 
taxation. The former of the taxes and his subo-dinates exact 
all they dare, and the subject pays no more than can bo forced 
from him. Meanwhile every mail brings intelligence of tin; 
pecuniary distress of the Government, and the consequent im¬ 
portunity and disorders of the unpaid troojjs, of the insecurity 

some in ov^ry village. But the most marvellous change M^as in the people; from 
h(*ii)g the most wretched depressed set in the Deccan, they have become thriviJig 
independent fellows, and thoroughly grateful for what has been done for them. 
When it was known I was coming, they turned out in crowds, delighted to see again 
any one connected with the reassessment, and doing all in their power to show how 
glad they were to see me. The district officers, whom you examined when first you 
wrote about the state of the country, asked much after you, and took me to see the 
house where you visited them. I was overwhelmed with questions about Goldsmid; 
and every one had some anecdote to tell, or something to ask, about Goldsmid, who 
runs a good chance of being manufactured into a popular village deity, and taking 
the place of Mahadco, or e\ en Marotce. I felt quite convinced that it would be no easy 
matter to hatch a rebellion tliero. In fact it convinced me more than ever that our 
hold on the people of the Deccan is our revenue administration, and the elTect is not 
confined to our own districts,—it is felt here (Sattara), and is, I am satisfied, the 
most eflfectual if not the only counterpoise to the discontent of the upper classes. I 
lia\e8ecn it particularly since the- annexation. The upp<^r classes arc evidently 
either sulky or suspicions, and a spark would set them in a blaze; but the lower 
orders everywhere hope that our liberal measures, in reducing assessments, &c., will 
now soon reach them. They always ask me about it, and hften say, * We have had 
many good rulers of our own, but the Company is the only Government that ever 
voluntarily reduced its demand to the limits fixed by the shasters.’ Terhaps the 
most satisfactory feature about Indapoor is that, except for the first two years of 
Goldsmid and Mansfield’s administration, the district has biid no 8pt*cial advantages. 
The whole is the effect of good {uiministration, which it has shared with the rest of 
the collectorate.” 

I will only add to this animated description of the a'lvantages Indapoor has derived 
from judicious assessments, with kind and honest treatment, that the increase of the 
population was evidently due to the return of those who had emigrated, and to the 
incoming, probably, of many more from the neighbouring districts, and that the well¬ 
being and gratitude of the people would be promoted, according to all experience, in 
a still higher degree by the establishment of those improved means of internal transit 
of which the writer of this letter is one of the most earnest advocated 
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qf life and property in the capital, and of the OoeertMnty And 
discouragement which embarrass every legitimate isttereit Still 
the 'Country, -wretchedly governed as it is, gives tB eotton at 
l|rf. per lb., land-tax included; and we can hardly expect that 
any improvement in the administfation of its affairs will bring 
its cotton much below that price, however that improvement is 
to be desired for the sake of the people. 

General allegations of misgovemment are not unfirequently 
made against the East India Company; and it is further 
alleged that this misgovemment accounts for the paucity of 
cotton. After some inquiry, begun under the same impression,^ 
my belief is that tlicse allegations cannot, in general, be sus¬ 
tained, although, doubtless, instances may bo adduced in this, 
as in all extensive systems of management, which not only 
induce regret, but require serious and heavy censure. This is 
not the place to account fully for the existence of a different 
opinion; but I may remark that one of the chief occasions of it 
has been a forgetfulness of the fact, that the British Government 
had to take charge, successively, of the parts of the country 
now forming its empire, when each had long been subject to 
modes of taxation far from anything we should approve, and 
often almost as for from the ancient usages of the country,— 
when, to the cornipt interests established, and to the oppressions 
brought to be acquiesced in by this long misgovemment, was 
added the confusion occasioned by the corruption and feebleness 
of falling governments,—and when all this had been aggravated 
by immediately preceding war. Time aad caution, even in 
reforming, were rendered pre-eminently necessary by the known 
submission of the natives to all tliat was customary, and their 
frequent resistance of all tliat seemed to be now ‘: and what- 


' This tendency of the natives nay be ilhistrated by the origin and nature of 
some taxes abolished of late years. Ohas-dana, or forage money, was an impost 
established without public authority, and for their private benefit, by the officers of 
the Mahrattas on their first inroads into neighbouring states early in last century; 
it became a usual payment to the state or its officers, and was found as such on our 
entering longafter on the government of the same countries. Kvtvjb verai, as the 
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everwQ;8i%]^ ual«9Ctd or wh to do, we had only native ngencjf, 
unused to £uro|>ean views, for carrying it into effect, (iur 
countrymen, actually employed in governing the natives? are 
ludicrously few in India, probably not one to 60,000 of their 
numbers, or say eight to the population of a medium English 
county,—and we in England often require, not merely such 
reforms as shall restore or purify native usages, but such ns 
shall place the entire administration on a basis not of Inditin 
but of English principles'. And when wo ask (as wo ought 
indeSd to wish and to strive) that our Government in India 
shall conform, at least in purity and efficiency, to English ideas, 
we forget that we have little more than native opinions, expe¬ 
rience, and instrumentality, witli which to work out reforms, 
and to give stability and effect, or even admission, to any such 


iiHine imports, were originally exactions from any man of property or skiii abore 
his neighbours, and beyond the ancient taxation, A tax of this kind could easily 
he enforced in a country where the oliicers of the Oovemment had unlimited power 
of imprisonment. These, also, from individual and private exactions, became, in 
time, admitted Uixes. Balootee and M/wturfa taxes were imposts on tradesmen and 
artisans; their great inequality in diilerent places, however, gave them much 
more of the aspect of arbitrary exactions than of taxes regnhitcd and levied by 
public authority. All these kinds of taxes, and perhaps some others, were found 
established and submitted to on our entrance on the government of Western India; 
but they were in time reduced, by the British officers, from fluctuating and uncertain 
exactions to ascertained amounts, founded on past actual payments in each place, 
which, however, had still the feult of being different in different places. In this 
form, perhaps then the only practicable one, the needful Revenue was raised at the 
time; but, in 1844, these^taxes, in the Presidency^of Bombay, were all abolished. 
The readiness with which, notwithstanding their oppressive nature and tyrannical 
origin, these imposts were submitted to, because established, contrasts singularly 
with the resistance mode to an increase of the salt-tax which was to accompany 
their repeal, and sffil more so with the celebrated turn-out of the entire population 
of Benares, agadnst a municipal tax for the cleansing^ and well ordering of their city. 
—A tax on widows existed in the Concan, of which l) have not learned the origin. 

' “ I always dread changes at the head of the India Board, for I fear some down¬ 
right Englishman, may at last get there who will insist on making Anglo-Saxons of 
the Hindoos. I believe there are men in England who think that this desirable 
change has been already effected in some degree, and that it would long since have 
been completed, had it not been for the Company’s servants .”—Sir Thomas Munro 
U> Mr. Canning, 80<A Jwie, 1821. 
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operatiops on the mnas of the people. Bst, oft reflection we 
cannot but see that reform in government can in India only 
be alow, and must chiefly be b|sed on whatever, by usage, already 
exists*. 

' The pract/cnl ijnportance of an intimate tnowrJedg’e of the peculiar institutions 
of India, and the usages and feelings of its people, is excmpJitied io the incidents 
of the occupation and tranquillizatioii of Cnndeish, l>y Captain (now Major-General) 
nt the close of the Mahrattn war, in 1818. No less do the same events 
uliow the alacrity with which the people, harassed with wars and extortions, assisted 
of themselves to establish^a government which, though that of foreigners,'seemed 
likely to bring with it a better state of things. 

In the wars which, flora 1793, hjid raged between the Pcishwa, Scindrh, Holkar, 
the Raja of Nagpoor, the Gaikwar, the Nizam, and sometimes the British, in which 
all sorts of combinations and oppositions of the parties succeeded each other by 
turns, Cajideish, centrally situated, was often traversed on the great marches and 
retreats of the contending annies. Its sovereignty belonging, in name at least, to 
the Peishwa, it Butfered greatly from the same rapacity of rc\ciiue farmers (each 
farmer often in possession but a jear) wliich indicted so much misery in Indapoor, 
and indeed in all the rest of the I)ec«an, during the rule of Bajce Row. The 
weakness of the Government, whuh thus excessively taxed its subjects, was such 
that no less than thirty-two lawless hut organized armed bodies established themselves 
nt different times in the province, living on the contributions which they exacted from 
towns; and the greatest of these bodies was that headed by Bajee Row, afterwards 
kimself the Peishwa. 

Into this harassed province, wliich is 12,000 square miles in extent, and contains 
1500 \ illages and 3<i forts, was Capt. Briggs sent with 1300 troops, of which at least 
four-fifths were natives, and two guns; 1500 native horse were afterwards obtained, 
who a few iiionths before had been fighting against us, under the standard of llolkar. 
Oapt. Briggs, with some valuable native aid, was at first alone, as a European, in 
the civil government of the province, and obtained a single assistant only after some 
months. The people welcomed jiim; but an appearance resistance was occasioned 
by bodies of disbanded soldiers, from the dispersed army of Holkar, who wore 
traversing the country and subsisting by plunder, and also by a band of Arabs who 
had long so maintained themselves in the province. The former were soon rendered 
not only haimless but useful, by being taken into pay as local troops, and employed 
to garrison the forts as they successively fell to us; the latt<T still attempted to con¬ 
tinue their ra]Mne, but, under; encouragement derived from the more hopeful times, 
they wore gallantly resisted by the population, bravely and fiiithfully aided by 
Ilolkar’s late horse; hut they were only subdued finally by the capitulation of 
Malligaum. 

One of the most serious annoyances, however, was that of the frequent descents 
of the Bheels from the neighbouring hills, to ravage the coimtry, or to levy black 
mail. It was foiuid, however, on inquiry, that these people were the customary 
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Th© 8Rt5ijdo(a«}n of Intlia to Jbingland is a very remarkrtble cast, 
beiDig, ID truth, the government of a people, not as in other casts 
by its own pablio opinion, but by the more advanced pdblic 
opinion of another country. Hitherto the public opinion of 
England has, for the most p&rt, exerted itself on the affairs of 
India, through the selected agency of the few who have officially 
devoted themselves to those affairs; these men In ve carried the 
general impress of English opinion and feeling into measures 
which, in detail, few English besides themselve^! have understood. 
This arrangement, while it has to some Extent prevented the 

watchme' .>f the Tillages; but that hnding, in the confusion of the times, that the 
lands they held for the service had become valueless, and that the usual additional 
money payments could not be realized from the impoverished cultivators, they had 
betaken themselves, some years before, to the hills, and had become the scourges of 
the villages they used to protect. These, however, on being reinstated in the lands 
and ofSces which had been vacated for twenty years, became again the police of the 
district, and served well in that capacity. 

Thus the natives themselves contributed ne.arly the whole of the force which 
established the British rule in (.'andaish; and the conddcnce and co-operatiiiu of the 
people were gained by the unmistakable intention of the British Government to 
restore the order and security of which tliey had so long been deprived. 

The revenue adairs of the province were, in like manner, chiclly administered by 
means of the natives themselves. Surveys were made after the mile native fasliioii; 
the amount to be paid by each village, in future, was settled at the average of the 
preceding ten years, and the details of its distribution amongst the inhabitants of 
each village was left to he settled by their local officers and by mutual agreement. 
Such a supervision as so small a European establishment could afford was diligently 
employed, so as to fell unexpectedly on different and distant places, and, together 
with publicity of investigivtion on the spot, contributed to keep up some degree of 
order and faithfulness in a#. Instances, however, were detected of peculation and 
extortion, and these were followed by compulsory restitution and deprivation of 
office. The people were also interested in the administration of justice by the occa¬ 
sional use of punchaycts or juries, by which the investigation of facts was often 
conducted with a success which only native knowledge could have secured. 

By these means, which could only have been employed as the result of careful 
inquiry into native institntionsjtnd usages, the province attained to a degree of order 
which, if not in accordance with systematic views formed in more regular times, at 
least contrasted to great advantage with the state of things that immediately pre¬ 
ceded it. From that period Candeish, I believe, has enjoyed a time of quiet and 
security in which former violence has been almost forgotten, and, in the thirty-two 
years which have elapsed, has advanced to such pros{mrity as the want of sufficient 
markets for her produce has permitted her to attain. 
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precipitancy and change which more direct hut lees inftMaied 
aetion might easily have induced, and which would have hem 
far more injurious than delay has so far sufficed as to give 
to the English Government of India, at every particular period, 
very nearly the same character arid qualities, whether for good 
or evil, as tl)e English people and their own home govern¬ 
ment possessed at the same time; and this, I apprehend, is 
all that, in the nature of the case, was possible, however we may 
now wish that more and better had then been done. The time 
may come, perhaps is coming, when the indirectness and ex¬ 
clusiveness of this system may be advantageously abated, and 
the disadvantages of its bureaucratic character mitigated. 
It must bo remembered, however, that no mere fiat of tlio 
Imperial will, popular or governmental, however well intended, 
will work for India, or even for ourselves, the benefits we have 
a right to desire; nor will the best advised measures of reform 
take much efiTeet in India, except tliey be accompanied by such 
improvements in public opinion, or at least in general feeling, 
t/iere, as shall give them silent liberty of operation, if not 
active support. Here, as far as may safely be, popular opinion 
rind sentiment must be brought to the aid or correction of 
official views, — tliere, tlie very basis of enlightened public 
opinion has for the most part yet to be laid; but meanwhile 
a univeraal sentiment, or rather even a state of mind, 
almost, at times, without either sentiment or opinion, strews 
difficulties and perplexities in the path of improvement, and 
seldom affords countervailing aid. On both sides is wanted 
more intimate knowledge of present facts, of what is to be done, 
of the means of doing it, and of the results to be anticipated. 
In England it is rare fo meet with a man who can even 
ask an intelbgent question on any point involving Indian 

' It » worth inquiry how far the exemption of the Hindooe from the fiite of the 
Eed Indiana nnd Mexicans of America may have been promoted by the defects, 
circuity, and weakness of one own Government; end whether the ills attendant on 
oits weakness (and many a grievance is to be classed amongst them) have not been 

taller than those which might have followed its strength. 
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' tne mass of the people harc>Iy 

jvet loot , the agents of great and elevating mea- 

suiws, but mtaulj as conquerors) better, indeed, in some* re¬ 
spects than our ^edecessors, and on the whole to bo willingly 
and advantageously submitted to, but conquerors after all. 
Englishmen must he far better acquainted with Indian alFairs 
and peculiarities than they now are, and the natives of India 
must be brought to understand, appreciate, and support the 
chtmges which the intelligence and experience of England 
would counsel and promote. While these preliminary and 
fiindamental reforms are taking place, and. in as far as at 
any time they may remain incomplete, there is no little risk 
that the best intended dictates of English public opinion on 
Indian matters will be far wide of the mark or positively 
hurtful, and in India notliing can be done for the improve¬ 
ment of public opinion and of all which depends upon it, 
beyond tlie efforts made by the best of the European ofScers 
and community, aided by the small but growing numbers of 
natives, private and official, who are like-minded witli them. 

The true basis for all other improvement of the Government 
of India lies, therefore, I apprehend, not merely in administrative’ 
changes, however desirable, nor in the amendment of particular 
laws and systems, how'ever urgently required; but in the con¬ 
stant and intimate intercourse of the people of the two countries, 
whereby tlie public opinion of England may Jbecome better in¬ 
formed, and that of India better prepared to receive, consider, 
and act on advice; tmd it seems to me that by nothing short of 
real interests, and the intimate and familiar knowledge of facts 
arising out of the working of them, can these great changes 
ever be effectually made, or, to their rightful extent, ever be 
made at all. When, therefore, on one hand, it is alleged that 
misgovemment exists in India, and I admit, on the other, 
that great improvements are required, I feel bound to urge that 
the chief practical remedy is to institute such facilities of inter¬ 
course as shall occasion the formation of that public opinion, 
both in England and India, which is essential td the real 
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strength* of the Government as well as to the safe devising 
and practical success of any Indian reforat. 

If wo look, as well we mtfy, to education, as one means of 
forming an improved public opinion in India, we must remem¬ 
ber that the mere teaching of ySuth, although indispensable, 
is not enough oven for the preservation of knowledge, to say 
notliing of the formation of opinions and character: opportu- 
nities for and inducements to the use of that knowledge are as 
essential as the first communication of it. It may fairly be ^aid 
that the presideutiafeities of India (perhaps, however, I ought 
only to speak of Bombay) are, in a certain sense, over t;^ucated: 
knowledge is given to some which is afterwards lost for want of 
opportunities of using it, of which instances in Bombay came, 
more tlian once, under my own eye. Now, without relaxing 
our efforts for the extension of education, it appears to me that 
wc have arrived at the period when it has become! still more im¬ 
portant to afford occasions for tJie use of the knowledge which 
wo impart; and nothing, it seems, can at prciscnt so soon or so 
fitly afford these, as the construction and management of great 
public works of comniunication, and the prosecution of the 
augmented industry and commerce, which must follow their 
establishment. Then, it may be hojx'd, that education tvill bo 
fell, by the largo classes of the peo])Ie themselves, as a want, 
and the acquisition of it will be its own rewai'd; while public 
opinion improved by the same means in strength, diffusion, and 
purity, will afford, to just and beneficent reforms, that support 
from indigenous intelligeKce, which has hitherto been derived 
mainly from a foreign source. 

I must emphati(!ally disclaim every interpretation of what I 
have said, which implies disparagement of the capabilities of 
the natives of India. As a people, they have not knowledge, 
but many amongst them have shown themselves highly capable 
and desirous of it; they have not, in sufficient numbers, 
mechanical skill, but some of their countrymen have pro¬ 
duced admirable works, and every day may be seen, in the 
govornmeift establishments at the presidencies, the great dex- 
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terity aad oom^tidSi Tawj xnay be brought to acquire; they 
have not ft hist^ whose traditions can inspire them with 
worthy enmlation, but those who have learned of us glrtdly 
enrol themselves as partners of our destiny; according to our 
better lights, they have not a sound system of morals, or a 
faith capable of sustaining one, but they have some virtues of 
a lustre strangely inconsistent with their vices, which show how 
capable they may one day be of better tilings. They need our 
teaching, our aid, and our fellowship; and well will they repay 
us for' them. One error, however, I oomJbive, we cannot too 
carefully avoid: we shall fail greatly if we imagine that 
any government, however well-disposed, is a sufficient me¬ 
dium of communication between the two peoples. Interest 
to interest, almost man to man, must we apply ourselves to 
them; and only as active undertakings, our living business, 
our personal purposes and afiairs, become associated with tiiem, 
shall we do, either to thorn or to ourselves, the vast and varied 
good which it seems to be designed by Providence should issue 
from the connection. 

If I have ventured into questions connected as much with 
the general welfare of India as with the production and com-' 
merce of cotton, it is because these questions are on all sides 
drawn into the discussion. At the same time I must confess 
that I have not unwillingly yielded to the inducement to enter 
on them; for, if I am right, the path of practical improvement 
is to he sought in a direction towards which prevalent discus¬ 
sions do not often lead. And not oniy'so, but our connection 
with India, even in its lowest view, has an elevated, solemn, 
almost sacred interest, which cannot ho separated from it. 
While we are talking of a supply of cotton (as in the duty of 
honest industry and enterprise it is right for us to talk), and 
while we are counting up the probabilities of the loss or gain 
of a railway (as in the just prosecution of oftr daily business it 
is necessary for us to count them up),*tfiat Providence who 
serves Himself of us all, I doubt not, is udng our natural and 
laudable activities as the means of imparting to the*.millions 

K 
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of liyiiEt the elevating and purifyiag wlaeh Hfi ha# 

fltst intrusted to us. Our cotton is grown Where,,whother we 
mean it or no, we must carry our faith, and. More eltjU* pur 
example; and it cannot hut be a matter of the deepest interest 
that that faith (the true sourctf of all progress) should be 
recommcndctl, not merely by its being the creed of the ruling 
caste, or by the greater decency of its external social usages, 
not merely by tJie practice of a simpler and purer ritual, or 
even by the possession of a truer tlieology, but by the pre¬ 
valence of a spirit In the proseeution of every enterprise with 
which the Uhristians of Britain are eonnected, which shall 
truly exhibit its pure, just, and benignant chamcter. 



CHAPTEE 7. 


THE GENERAL COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITATN WITIF INDIA. 

Important to our interests, beyond all doubt, as is the supply 
of co^n from India, it would be a mistake to suppose that a 
consideration of that subject affords an adequate view of the 
value ’^liioh our eastern empire ought to bear in our commer¬ 
cial system. A hasty glance at tliat immense country, and its 
vast population, always produces a conviction that, for some 
reason, our commercial intercourse with it is far below its due 
magnitude ; a belief which derives countenance from the 
increase which this commerce has experienced within the last 
twenty or thirty years. This general pei-suasion, however, 
seldom leads to more than a vague apprehension that some 
mysterious cause operates on a very strange people to obstruct 
the development of so natural an interest; and we attain to no 
definite idea of the magnitude of the object before us, of the 
means of securing it, or of the consequences which would 
follow success. The object of this chapter is to attempt to 
give some degree of precision and distinctness to these ideas, 
and to show, by analogy, the cause and remedy of the inade- 
ipiate extent which is’still a characteristic of our Indian com¬ 
merce. It is true that neither the subject itself, nor the means 
available for its elucidation, are of a nature to admit of demon¬ 
stration ; but I believe that, in the absenge of better materials 
of judgment, we may acquire, through a comparative argument, 
a degree of probability which , shall safely g^ide our practical 
steps, although we might not be able by means of it to silence 
a logical opponent. 

Of all the countries to which we trade, and of which we have 
snfBcient authentic information, those parts of South ’America 

s 2 
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and ,tli 0 West Indies which are not und^ Bridfih rule, aSbrd, 
m the condition and wants of their po]9uIatipii, the nearest 
pai'allel to India. It is necessary to separate from this com¬ 
parison those parts of the ahove-mentioned countries which are 
under the government of England; for our exports to them, 
amounting, us also in the case of our colonies in colder 
latitudes, to nearly 3/. per head per annum, vastly exceed, in 
proportion to population, those to other countries, and seem to 
ho influenced very much hy the peculiarities of English habits. 
The argument which will he framed on the basis of a compa¬ 
rison of our exports to South America with those to India 
appears to desc^rve attention, for this reason amongst others, 
that it may servo to show, to some extent, what real force 
there is in the considerations of different kinds, and coming 
from different quarters, which have been adduced to account 
for the small amount of our commerce with our eastern 
possessions. 

Mexico and the other countries of Spanish population north 
of the isthmus of Panama will also he noticed; not, however, 
without allowance for the prohibitorj' tariffs wliich, more in ap¬ 
pearance than reality, have obstructed our commerce with them. 

The climate of those parts of America to which I shall 
chiefly refer, does not so differ from that of India as to weaken 
the argument; it is not less tropical, or less likely to induce 
laxity of industry, or indifference to what we msiy deem super¬ 
fluities or comforts. Except portions of Brazil, Chili, and 
some ports of the states of Rio de la Plata, on the south, and 
part of Mexico to the north, these countries lie within 20° 
north and south of the equator; they are known to contain 
some of the most enervating localities in the world. In cli¬ 
mate the comparison can hardly he unfair. 

Neither are the races of which the population is composed 
such as to account for any great difference in the demand for 
British manufactures; for while the descendants of the Spanish 
and Portuguese have become thoroughly acclimated, both in 
constitution and usages, the greater part of the population con- 
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sists of natives, mixed classes, and slaves; none of these, 1 
presume, are more able or more disposed than the native of 
India, whether Mussulman, Hinaoo, or aboriginal, to adopt 
the use of European goods. The disposition of the people of 
South America to take our manufactured goods can scarcely be 
more favourable than that described in the following account 
of the results of Messrs. Palmers’ operations amongst the wild 
tribes on the banks of the Pranheeta, a branch of the Godavery 
in longitude 80° e. The Goands, who are the people here con¬ 
cerned, are lower in civilization than the Hindoos. Mr. Fen¬ 
wick says': 

“ Our speculations in the country threw in a circulation of 
about one lac of rupees (10,000^.) yearly; the effects of this 
on the condition, appearance, and comfort of the Goands was 
remarkable within the first year, and continued to improve. 
Those who were seen with a piece of cloth scarcely covering 
nakedness, were hardly to be recognised with decent dhotees, 
good dooputtas, and pugrees. Some even carried this so 
far as to rival the gayest of the civilized who came there 
with us. The zemindars and others were glad to buy, whore 
they could afford it, chintz and handkercliiefs, or a piece of 
red broad-cloth. Penknives, pocket-knives, and scissars be¬ 
came much in demand. The men led the way, but the women 
soon began to fancy a sarree and chowlee would not display 
their charms to less advantage.” 

From this instance it may be safely inferred that the readi¬ 
ness with which the natives of India,* and even the lowest of 
them, fall into the use of manufactures, can hardly be exceeded 
in America; and the facts further show that the me of our 
articlen depends on our Iringing into action the means of pag¬ 
ing for them, by affording employment to the waste energies 
of the country and people. It should also bo noted that the 
natives of India in general are so much more advanced than 
the Goands here spoken of, that their appreciation of the com- 

' Memoraudum in pouession of the Agri-Hocticultural Society of Bombay, dated 
18th July, 1831. 
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forts, aticl conveniences of life is mncli more etisily (awakened, 
and might clearly be made to operate mucb more effectually in 
the" establishment and extension of commerce. 

The state of tlie governments and of public security does not 
so differ as to afford any reasoil for our having been able to 
maintain a greater commerce with South America than with 
India. Ever since 1H17 India has been as little disturbed as 
South America has since the expulsion of the Spaniards in a 
few years after that date. In the latter, changes of con^itu- 
tion, dividing of republics, and personal revolutions, have dis¬ 
ordered the operations of industry, probably much njore than 
anything which has taken place in India; and few South- 
Ameriean countries exhibit at present satisfactory signs of 
activity or progress. Better government, therefore, does not 
explain any difficulty the facts may bo found to jiresent. 

Nor does it appear that lighter taxation favours our South 
American in comparison with our Indian commerce; for in the 
few instances for which information is available, the expendi¬ 
ture of the South-American Governments equals from 10s. 
to 16s. dd. per head per annum, while that of the British Go¬ 
vernment in India does not reach to .'is. 9rf.; aud although we 
have not the means of comparing the taxation of each country 
with the value of its labour, as the argument requires, there 
can be little doubt that the personal burden is at least us 
great in South America as in India ’. 

' The deduction in tlie table of 5s, 8 Jt/. per head per a..nam as the taxation of India, 
is formed on the supposition that the taxation of the native states is equal per head 
per annum to that of the British. This is a point which might be approximately 
ascertained through the Besidents or Commissioners in the several native territories; 
but I am not aware of any published means of learning what are the facts. If we 
take into account both the amount of taxes paid, and the deliciency of the service of 
protection rendered for it by many native governments; if we also remember that 
local and personal imposts and impositions considerably augment in most native states 
the amount of legitimate taxation ; and then add to the whole the evils of the system 
of forming the revenues, it seems to me wc shall doubt whether, in actual burden- 
Bomeness to the people, the taxation of the native states is generally lighter than that 
of the British territories. A well-ascertained tendency of the population to migrate 
into or out of qur territories is, perhaps the only foct which could safely establish a 
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The tariffs of Soaih America are not more liberal than that 
of India; generally speaking they are founded on a principal 
rate of duty, varying from 18 per cent, in Bolivia to 3ft per 
cent, in Brazil, Venezuela, and New Granada. Formerly, and 
indeed during the period to which I shall afterwards chiefly 
refer, the import duties of Brazil were airanged on a general 
basis of 15 per cent., while Mexico held to a system of high 
duties and prohibitions. On the other hand the import duties 
in India on British goods have not been greater than from 31 
to To per cent, on British bottoms, and double those rates on 
others. Here, then, again is no diflTerenco comparatively ad¬ 
verse to our commerce with India. 

Nor is our greater commerce with South America accounted 
for by any greater natural adaptedness of that country to pro¬ 
duce acceptable articles for payment, as a comparison of our 
imports from the two quarters, as well as the known capa¬ 
bilities of India, and the history of its commerce, clearly prove. 

The difference of distance and the accompanying difterence 
of freight are not so great as to afford a solution of the difficulty. 
Even from Brazil to England (to soy nothing of more remote 
parts of South America) the cost is not unfrequently as grea't 
as from India. 

Finally, it is not religion or caste which occasions the 
difference. In the following tables it will he observed tliat 
while some of the principal articles of expert are alike to all 
the countries specified, the variations in the otlier articles are 
not such as caste' accounts for. • Indeed, it may easily be 
shown, that out of Is. 2d. per head per annum, the value of 
the goods we have sold to the people of India, more than lid. 
are of matters to which the regulations of caste notoriously 
do not apply at all; and of the rest, it is doubtful whether 
caste has at all interfered with tlie consumption, when the 


general conelution on the subject. Meanwhile the difference, if any, cannot he such 
as materially to affect the argument to be founded on the statement in the table. 
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goods, could be obtained. Moreover, tbs SotuM amount to 
whicli our commerce with India has latt ^7 attained is of 
itself a proof that we can sup^dy to that country Tak quantities 
of goods which find no prohibition in the prejudices or usages 
of the people. ' 

With these remarks the object of the following tables will 
be understood; it is, to show the enormous disparity between 
our commerce with India and with a continent so nearly 
resembling it in all important respects as South America. 
The true and simple basis of the amount per head per annum 
is adopted in my further arguments, and, the needful reductions 
having been efiected, the results are given in that form. 

The table No. I., derived chiefly from the various reports 
and documents issued under the authority of the Board of 
Trade, gives in its first two pairs of columns the value of our 
total exports to each of the countries named, reduced also to 
the amount per head per annum of the population; and ex¬ 
hibits the average of the six years ending in 1845, a period, 
perhaps, on the whole less afiected by disturbing influences 
than any other before or since. The second pair of columns. 
In the same table, gives the like for cotton goods only, which, 
as being our largest item of export, attracts especial attention. 
The columns of taxation in, and total export from, those 
countries, are occupied with materials derived chiefly from the 
same documents, ^but of varied authority, completeness, and 
sufficiency, and referring to different dates. Since my purpose 
requires only an approximative and comparative argument, and 
as no Dossible correction of these figures is likely to lead to a dif¬ 
ferent pracUjjg] conclusion, I do not abstain from availing myself 
of these impe^g^t materials, tlie best which can be obtained. 

The populafrgQ various countries mentioned is taken 

from the authon».jgg on in the reports of the Board of 

Trade. In too m\ny instances these statements are not suf¬ 
ficiently modem oig authenticated; but they are the best 
which are availablej for the purpose, and they are too, probably 
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The **Notes and Authorities” are placed at the end of the Chapter. 
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3^/t . .. ‘Vi^V'' ' ^ ., 

near the tiiith to teavfe any donbt on the general’resnlt.of 
the argumeat» although, ■without question, individual state¬ 
ments amongst them are open to dispute. 

In order to afford a view of the proportion ir which tlic 
principal articles of commerce enter into our trim -actions with 
the different countries to be referred to, the table No. 11. 
gives our export to tliem in the single year 1845, derived from 
the report of the Board of Trade, and reduced for the jjopula- 
tion, so as to show, in price, tlie consui'iption per head per 
annum of each class of articles. Various inferences, too 
obvious to need notice here, will be derived from this table on 
mere inspection. 

The first point which challenges remark is, that while our 
commerce witli India tuid Ceylon amounts to but Is. la?, per 
head per annum of the people of those countries, that which 
we maintain with that section of South America and the West 
Indies (group B) which may be most fairly compared with it 
reaches to 7a. and in one country, Brazil, to 10s. 5^d. per 
head per annum. If to these countries wo add the next group, 
the average rises to H«. per head per annum; Chili takes 
from us not less than 14s. %\d., of which, indeed, part may be 
re-exported, and so only find its true place in the general 
average. On the other hand, Mexico and Central America 
approach to India in the incagrencss of their transactions with 
us. It is further to be noted, that great vafiations exist in the 
amounts taken from us by such of the countries mentioned, as 
on the whole may be most properiy grouped together for tlie 
purposes of investigation. 

This table, then, exhibits the important fact, that although 
our exports to India nearly equal in absolute and gross amount 
those to South America, yet they are not more than one- 
seventh or ono-eighth per head of the population of tlie two 
countries respectively; a conclusion too marked to be affected 
by any possible concction of the data, and of too great prac¬ 
tical importance to be permitted to rest ■without discussion. 
An examination of the facts which produce the variations of 
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oqr comngeroe with the diflferent parts of South America itself, 
will go far towards showing the cause which, in its still more 
inveterate operation, keeps do\»n our commerce with India. 

In South America the roads are nearly on a level, in quan¬ 
tity and quality, with those of India; while the use of some of 
the chief navigable rivers has been much obstructed, in the far 
interior, by international jealousies or the hostility of native 
tribes. Under these circumstances, the local distribution of 
the population explains, to a great extent, the inequalities in 
the demand for our ■ manufactured goods. Where, from the 
proximity of the sea or other local causes, the cost of transport 
to the seats of population is comparatively small, the demand 
is greatest; where tlie population is situated far from the sea, 
or can be reached only by dif&cult roads and costly carriage, 
the demand becomes small, and, in truth, almost vanishes. This 
general rule is modified to some extent by other circumstances; 
but it seems to ofibrd tlie main clue to the right understanding 
of the cose. 

In estimating the effect of want of roads on our exports, it 
must be remembered that the disadvantage commonly apphes 
ndt so much to the cost of conveying our manufactures in¬ 
wards, as to tiiat of bringing to the coast the heavy agricultural 
and other produce which is to pay for them ; and we shall see 
a few instances, both in America and India, where the effect is 
mitigated by the substitution of a lighter material of commerce. 
Notwithstanding, however, the occurrence of a few such in¬ 
stances, it must still be true, in general, that no country 
little advanced in the mechanical arts can pay for manufac¬ 
tures in other than crude and heavy produce; and such a 
country can moke httle progress besides that which is per¬ 
mitted by the means it may possess of cheaply transporting 
that produce to more advanced countries and more thickly- 
peopled seats of consumption. This, which is true of all 
countries, is especially so of India: the subject matters of its 
export commerce, if that commerce is to be much extended, 
must necessarily, for a long time to come, be of a coarse and 
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ponderoQB cliaraoter ; and by so much does its need- ef roads, 
and the effects of its want of them, afford a just parallel with 
the case of South America; tL'e apparent exceptions nho to 
the operation of the principle in both cases confirm its genei-al 
truth. 

Our examination of the circumstances affecting our com¬ 
merce with the different parts of America begii.s with that of 
Mexico. In this country a tariff highly inimical to foreign 
commerce, and great insecurity to life and property, aggra¬ 
vate, but do not conceal, the consequeilces of want of roads. 
In 1841, Mr. Mayer, an American gentleman, thus described 
the road from Vera Cruz to the capital ‘:—“ I found the 
Governor and other officers exceedingly anxious to afford us all 
the protection in their power on the road to Mexico. They 
say that the country has lately been scoured by troops of 
dragoons, but that it is still infested with robbers; and although 
we are to have a military escort, our friends appear to intimate 
that Colt’s revolving pistols, double-barrelled guns, and a stock 
of resolution and coolness, will be our best safeguards. We 
have, therefore, taken the stage which will depart four days 
hence,” &c. * * * "Our road, as soon as it left the river, 
ascended rapidly, and passed over a track which would in any 
other country be called the bed of a mountain stream, so rough 
and jagged was its surface. Although it is the duty of the 
Government to keep this highway in order, yet, as the chief 
travelling is on horseback, and the principal part of the mer¬ 
chandise is transported on mules,* no one cares how these 
animals get along. Sure footed and slow, they toil patiently 
among the rents and rocks, and their drivers are too well used 
to the inconveniences to complain. Besides this, in case of 
insurrection, it is better for the roads to be in bad condition, as 
it prevents easy communication between the several ports of 

' For quoUitioni of tliu chancter I am content to go to the witheatic and weU- 
oelected atatementa in the volumes entitled " Commercial Tariifa,” &c., compiled by 
Hr. Hacgregor, under the directions of the Board of Trade; and this general refer-' 
ence for the chapter will be sufficient, except where I give other autllority. 
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Mexico, and the disjointed stones serve to form, as they have 
often done, breastworks for tihe insurgents. But over this 
mass •of ruin we were obliged t*) jolt in the ascent of the moun" 
tain during the whole aftenioon, meeting in the course of it, 
with Jifty watjf/ons with heavy machinery for factories near 
Mewifo." * * * “ Our descent commenced from the eminence 
where we had halted awhile to survey the valley. Our coach¬ 
man was an honest Yankee, fearless as the wild horses he drove; 
and tluiy scoured along under his lash as if we had the level 
roads of New England beneath us. But alas! we had not. I 
qtiestiou whether there are any such roads elsewhere in the 
world; nor can you conceive them, because your experience 
amongst the wilds of the Aroostook, or the mar.shcs of the 
Mississippi, can furnish no symyHoms of sucli highways. They 
were gulleys, washed into the mountain side by the rains; filled, 
here and there, with stones and branches; dammed up to turn 
the water’s by mounds a couple of feet high; and thus gradually 
serpentining to the foot of the declivity.” 

yuch even as is this road, only one other beside it, practi¬ 
cable in any degree for wheel carriages, is to be found up tlie 
eastern boundary slope of the central table laud, on which 
much the greater part of the population of Mexico is situated; 
and these two roads are nearly .'>00 miles asunder'. 

M. Chevalier“ says, “The splendid road which dining the 
domination of the Spaniards was constnmted across deserts and 
precipices, by the merchants of Vera Cruz, to the summit of the 
upper country ” (which is the road alreadj’’ referred to) “ is a 
melancholy instance of the carelessness with which the pubhc 
interests of the country are directed. During the war of inde¬ 
pendence, this road was ,cut up at various points; and down to 
this day the enfranchised Mexicans have not replaced a single 
stone, nor filled a single trench, nor even cut down one of the 
trees, which, in the absence of any considerable traffic, and 
under the influence of a tropical sun, are growing up to a mag- 

' Penny Cyclopaedia, art. Mexico, pngelSl. 

' M'CulIoch’s Commercial Dictionary, art. Vera Cmz. 
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niflei^ ^Very^ of the road. In the upper 

country nothing vould be more easy than to open noble means 
of oommtthioation. The soil is haturally level; and basnltio 
rooks, particularly adapted for the construction of roads, are 
found in great abundance. JBut oven where there are roads, 
the Mexicans make little use of them. They cany to a yet 
more extravagant length the inconceivable predilection of the 
Spanish laco in favour of transporting their goods on the backs 
of animals. You expect to meet with carts and waggons; no 
KU<‘h thing; everything is conveyed on the backs of mules or 
Indians^ Troops of little consumptive donkeys bring into the 
city, in parcels not much bigger than a man’s two fists, the 
charcoal required for the culinary operations of the inhabitants. 
The price of every bulky article is thus increased to an enormous 
degree. The interior districts are as inaccessible as if they were 
cut off by an enemy’s army, and famine frequently ensues."' 

In a country where this is the condition of the means of 
transport, the inhabitants are located clucfly in the interior,— 
they occupy table lands varying from 3000 to 3000 feet above 
the level of the sea,—they are spread over a country intersected 
continually with mountain ranges,—and their principal cities 
are 1000 miles asunder. 


' “ Travelling from Vera Criu! to Mexico, you are scarcely ever out of sight of 
caravans of arrieroa (muleteers) going and returning. It is the mode of transporta¬ 
tion to which they have been accustomed, and nothing can induce them to change it. 
A Frenchman, some few years since, established a Ijne of waggons on the route, and 
died whilst I was in Mexico, leaving a fortune of^ome 400,000 dollars—all of which 
he had made from a very small beginning,—yet no one was disposed to continue the 
business. They are satisfied with what they have been accustomed to in all things; 
and perhaps, in this particular instance, they have reason to be, for these muleteers 
make a great deal of money. The load for each muA or jackass is 400 lbs., for the 
freight of which from Vera Crus to Mexico they receive 6 dollars the 100 lbs.”— 
Thomson*s Recollections of Mesneo, page 86. Taking the Mexican dollar at 43d., 
and the travelling distance from Vera Cruz to Mexico at 220 miles (the geographical 
distance being 200 miles), this is equal to the extraordinary rate of 21 ‘89d. per ton 
per mile, fifteen or twenty times the cost of carriage of coarse goods in England, five 
times the average rate of Bombay, and equal to the cost of carriage in nearly the 
worst districts in India in the worst of times. 
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. Under* these circomstanoes it tumroely aedded A {HToMhitOty 
tariff to cut off external commerce. Intomd ’wants are supplied 
by internal manufactures. Everywhere oOtt|}n is mSnufao* 
tured; rudely and dearly, it is true, but still at{a cost less than 
that of maintaining, with such roads, the oomtnerce in heavy 
produce through which alone local manufactures could be 
superseded. “ At Salamanca, another manufacturing town, 
where the machinery was moved by animal power, cotton cloth, 
which cost 87j cents to produce, could be made in the United 
States at 12^ cents*;” and no doubt in England for much 
less. 

The export commerce of Mexico amounts to 10#. gjrf. per 
head per annum, of which 9#. 5Jrf. is supplied by silver. To 
its production of tlie precious metals is Mexico, like some other 
American states, indebted for the power, with such means of 
transit, of making any export whatever. 

Sufficient indication, I apprehend, is afforded by these facts 
of die causes of the limited extent of our commerce with 
Iktexico; it amounts to but 1«. 4 per head per annum *, of 
which one-half consists of manufactures of cotton. The cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, as exhibited in the preceding extracts, 
furnish a striking similarity to those of India, and almost 
render imnecessary the question why India, without a prohibitory 
tariff, should take ffom us, man for man, not so much as 
Mexico. 

Of Central America too little can be affirmed with certainty, 
as to the period from 1840. to 1845 inclusive, to warrant more 
than general, although very strong, conclusions. Up to the 
last-mentioned year our commerce with that country was on 
the most triffing scale; ^but in 1847 it had reached the amount 

' If my materia] donbt can attach to this reault, it moat arise from the fret that 
the prohibitory tariff of Uako, like that of every other country, gives rise to an 
eDormoos amount of smuggling. therefore, the figures from which this eonclurion 
is derived had been those of the Mexican custom-houses, they would certainly have 
hem ta below the truth: but as they are those of the British accounts, probably no 
such error, to toy serious extent, affects them. 
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given in tie table^ of 80,988/. direct export from England, and. 
1)2,872/. of re-export of British manufactures from the West 
Indies; and it may well he hoped that the stream of enterprise, 
which has now begun to pass through this finely-situated 
territory, will speedily bring its great natural capabilities into 
action. 

Confining, then, the following remarks to the period above 
mentioned, the first consideration is, tliat its political turmoils 
kept its industrial efBoieney lower than that even of any other 
Spanish-American state. Mr. Stephens, “sifter ceasing to look 
for a government, as a hopeless search in the divided anarchical 
country *to which he was sent as a minister from the United 
States, packed up liis diplomatic uniform, and some other 
articles, and forwarded them to his own republic,” continuing 
his travels as a mere observer of the country in a private 
capacity. 

Although the effects of a want of the means of communica¬ 
tion are here blended with those of a want of efficient govern¬ 
ment, it is not difficult to trace their operation. “ The route 
from the Golfo Dolce, on the east, to the city of Guatemala, near 
the western shores of America, has been passed over for more • 
than 200 years; yet no road, properly speaking, has been con¬ 
structed for carriages; and goods, provisions, and not unfre- 
quently travellers, continue to be carried on men's shoulders, or 
on tlie backs of animals,” After describing the earlier part of 
the road, in which mud-holes, roots of trees, the ruggedness of 
a mountain torrent’s bed, and tlie perplexities of a forest, gave 
the characteristics, and affording a glimpse of the confusion, 
hindrance, and damage which such tracks produce, Mr. Stephens 
thus proceeds to describe another part of the route:—“ The 
ascent began precipitously, and by an extraordinary passage. 
It was a narrow gulley, worn by the tracks of mules and the 
washing of mountain torrents, so deep that the sides were higher 
than our heads, and so narrow that we could barely pass without 
touching them. Our whole caravan moved singly through 
these muddy defiles, the muleteers scattered among ^hem and 
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on the bank above, extricating the mules as they stuck fast, 
and raising them as they fell, arranging their cargoes, cursing, 
shouting, and lashing tbems on. If one stopped all behind 
were blocked up, unable to turn. Any sudden start pressed us 
against the sides of the gulley, gnd there was no small danger 
of getting a leg crushed. Emerging from this defile, we came 
again among deep mud-holes and projecting roots of trees, with 
the additional difficulty of a steep ascent. The trees, too, were 
larger, and their roots liigher and extending furtlier; and, above 
all, the maliogany tree threw out its giant roots, high at the 
trunk and tapering, not round, like the roots of other trees, but 
straight, with sharp edges, traversing rocks and the ‘roots of 
other trees.” * * * “ The descent was as bad as the ascent.” 

“ In one of the muddiest defiles we were shut up by the falling 
of a mule before, and the crowding of us all behind; and at 
the first convenient place we stopped until the whole caravan 
had passed. Tliis is tlie great higli road to the city of 
Guatemala, which has always boon a place of distinction in 
Spanish America. Almost all the travellers and merchandise 
from Europe pass over it.” * * * * “ With bm hours of tlie 
•hardest riding 1 ever went through, we had only made twelve 
miles.”’ 

Here, as in Mexico, with these wretched means of transport, 
the greater part of the population Hve on the table lands, at a 
great distance from the sea, whoso elevation is rarely less, and 
often more, than 5000 feet. 'The consequence is, that the 
commerce of the country is most insignificant, while coarse 
local manufactures supply local wants, although better goods 
could be had for much lower prices from Europe. 

Of such a countiy, ^divided under several hostile chiefs, and 
of whoso commerce no detailed information is given, the fore¬ 
going is perhaps all that con safely be said; but there is 
enough to show the operation of the principle I have pointed 
out. The measure of that operation is, however, hardly to be 
inferred from the figures in the table, through want of anything 
' A toll has since been imposed for the improvement of the road. 
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beyond mere guesses as to the amount of the population pro¬ 
bably the rate of our export to this country, which '. there 
given, viz. Is. per head per aJinum, is something 'oo high. 

If it be alleged that misgovemment and insect ;ity have 
contributed, with want of roads, to lower the indmuial power 
of these countries to an extreme point of depression, so like 
that of India, the obvious reflection is, either India is equally 
misgoverned, or it suffers still more than Mexico and Central 
America from want of roads. The former .ixternutive is, I be- 
heve, not true of British India, nor of some? of the native states: 
the latter much more exactly and truly represents the real facts 
of the case. 

A complete contrast to these results is afibrded by the com¬ 
merce of the foreign West Indies; and even Hayti, with all 
its revolutions, shines in the comparison. Our exports to the 
latter island amount to per head per annum, of which 
lO^d. consists of cotton goods. Hero, notwithstanding 
former desolations, and even the civil wars which raged during 
part of the very period under review, we sell nearly four times as 
many goods, in proportion to population, as in Mexico, and 
almost five times as much as in India. As between Hayti and' 
Mexico, it is in vain to allege difference of race or climate, or 
lighter taxation; neither is one country a whit safer or more 
tranquil than the other, nor does it present in any respect 
better evidences of improvement. It is said that “ from 
the day on which Christophe expired to the present day, a 
period of twenty-six years, neither industry nor improvement, 
nor energetic administration, nor the extension of the education 
of the people, nor any progress in the march of civilization, 
appears in the agricultural, manufaeturii^, commercial, moral, 
social, or jjoUtical condition of the republic of Hayti. The 
climate, the soil, the pastures, yield, almost without culture, 
sufficient merely to feed a people too indolent to work for 
comforts and luxuries.” 

Yet this degraded and distracted people, who inhabit a 
country in which the support of merely animal existence is 

L 8 
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teiaed -with se a oommeroe in -idikiist ew e*to% hww been 
fir© timra those to India. These &ot8 are the more important 
since whatever has been said or imagined against the natives of 
India —their land, their manner8*,or their government—seems to 
bo BtUl more strongly applicable to Hayti. The cause of the 
difference appears clearly to he that, -while India is a vast con¬ 
tinental country, wth no roads and few rivers, Hayti has no 
point more than 60 or 70 miles from the sea; hence to other 
difficulties is not added the great and constant one which afiSicts 
India, Mexico, and Central America, viz. vast cost of carriage; 
and hence, I apprehend, not only the amount of our business 
with Hayti, hut also the power of that country to export to the 
amount of 1 7s. 6d. per head per annum entirely of agi-Jcultural 
products. 

A remark is suggested by the variations in the amount of 
our trade with this island, occasioned by its civil war, which 
ended in the expulsion of President Boyer. In 1840 our ex¬ 
ports to it were at the rate of 7s. 2rf. per head per annum; in 
1843, the year following the political convulsion, they fell to 
Us. lOrf.; but in 1845 they rose again to 6#. 2d.; a rapidity of 
recovery which could hardly have taken place had the country 
been of the extent of India or Mexico, and with no better roads 
than theirs. 

Cuba and tlie foreign West Indies stand much higher in the 
scale than Hayti, and of course vastly above Mexico and India. 
Here our exports reach ,9s. 7J<f. per head per annum; cotton 
goods conti-ibuting 4s. 3<f. to that amount. Without staying 
to remark on the commerce of the other islands, for which 
sufficient information in detail is not available, it will he 
instructive to note some peculiarities of that of Cuba. This 
• island is a better customer to us than the foreign West Indies in 
general; our export to it being 10s. llof. per head per annum. 
Here in particular it cannot be said that light taxation occasions 
the prosperity of the country, and the extent of our commerce 
■with it; for that taxation amounts to the surprising sum of 




2/. 10#. \Qd. per head pet «mum; out of which it j^ot only 
maintains large and costly establishments, and pays the diplo¬ 
matic services of Spain in North and South America, but reipits 
to Spain, annually, near 1,250,0001. sterling, or 11. la. M. per 
head per annum; and further, it is well known that its governor¬ 
ship i.s given by the Court of Madrid, expressly that the oc¬ 
cupant may improve his fortunes by it; and i iie post is said 
to yield its possessor a clear 100,0001. per annum of savings. 
In other words, Cuba supports a taxation amounting to double 
its own expenditure, and nine times perjiead that of India, 
and, besides this, affords to its principal functionary perquisites 
which a&oiml to 2s. per head, this one surreptitious item alone 
being one-third of the whole taxation paid by each native of our 
Indian possessions. 

The exports of Cuba are singularly great, being 51. 5s. lid. 
per head per annum, or forty-six times those of India; and, 
moreover, with the exception of some copper ore, and a small 
quantity of European manufactures re-exported, they consist 
of agricultural produce; and, what is still more remarkable, 
the imports include no inconsiderable amount of “ provisions," 
“ breadstuflfs,” and “lumber,”—articles which evidently could nob 
be exchanged for other agricultural products without cheap 
and convenient carriage, or, as more probably happens in Cuba, 
short distances of such caniage as they have. Hero facility 
of communication evidently permits the people to devote their 
own energies, luid those of their laud, to the most suitable and 
profitable pursuits, rdiile they purcljase articles which, in a 
country less favourably situated, would bo disadvantageously 
grown at home. This case, which exhibits, through facility of 
transit, the advantages of exchanging even different varieties of 
agricultural products (the trade being able to bear twice over so 
light a charge for carriage), is in exact and striking contrast to 
those of the countries in the Andes and in the interior of India, 
where agricultural produce must be converted, on the spot, into 
lighter objects of commerce, before the means of carriage will 
permit external traffic to be carried on in any degree., 
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It is Jiardly possible not to recognise here the well-marked 
consequences of an insular situation, through which no cost of 
carriage to the interior cam be great; but even this state of 
things has latterly been much improved, and Cuba now presents 
one of the most remarkable and ^beneficial fields of railway en¬ 
terprise. In a country of slaves, under the absolute and cor¬ 
rupt dominion of Spain, the creations of modern science have 
an application and value which they have not yet acquired in 
India. 

But even fin-tl)er>whiJo the commerce of Cuba was restricted 
to its dealings with Spain it languished; the people were few, 
poor, and dispirited, and the island was a burden to the mother 
country. In 1818 it was finally freed from these restraints; 
its trade then began to flourish, and it has now attained the 
magnitude already stated'. Now a government obstruction to 
commerce is just the same thing as a physical obstruction; a 
corn-law, a restriction in the direction of trade, a heavy import 
duty, and a bad road, are very nearly the same things in tlieir 
effects on trade, that is, they enhance the cost to the consumer, 
and so limit both enjojmont and demand. It is a mere incon- 
•sistency, then, to seek to abolish obstructive laws and neglect 
to abolish obstructive roads; or to promote railroads, steam 
navigation, and improvements in sailing vessels, while we de¬ 
fend laws which put by authority of Government those very 
difficulties in the way of exchange, which we rightly seek to 
abolish when imposed by authority of nature. 

Viewed in this light, tl^e improvement-^we may say the crea¬ 
tion—of the commerce of Cuba, which took place as soon as the 
difficulties of intercourse were removed, affords a most emphatic 
lesson in respect of India. The Government of India has wisely 
abandoned the principles of commercial legislation which so 
. long deluded the world, but tlie equivalent evil of bad means 
of transit remains. India without restrictive commercial laws, 
but with no roads or extremely few and bad ones, is what 
Cuba was without those laws, but with little cost of carriage. 

‘ Madden'i Cuba, page S3, &c. 
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It may be confidently expected that the amendment of the 
means of transit in India will be followed by the same results 
as the abolition of the restrictive laws in Cuba. 

Columbia, now divided into the three republics of New 
Grenada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, next requires attention. 
Up to 1845 our commerce with these countries was reported 
in a single item, under their former single nsiine; our direct 
export amounted to 2s. l^d. per head per annum, to which 
is to be added the re-export of British mairifnctures from the 
West Indies, making a total of 3.9. lO^rf.per head per annum, 
cotton goods standing for 2.9. —a result intermediate be¬ 

tween tTiose of Mexico and the foreign West Indies, the conse¬ 
quence of intermediate circumstances. 

It is necessary, however, to take these countries separately. 
Some part of the population of New Grenada is situated not 
unfavourably for communication with the sea; it occupies the 
Isthmus of Panama, with the valleys of the Magdalena, the 
Cauca, and the Atrato Eivers. The parts of the inhabited 
country which are not well placed for transit are the elevated 
range on which Bogota stands (from which, and from its 
eastern declivity the sea is best reached at Maracaybo), the low 
wooded lands on the Caribbean Sea, the wild coast of the 
Pacific, tlie elevated southeiTi extremities of the river valleys, 
and the great swampy plains east of the Andes; the latter ap¬ 
pear to be the least occupied parts of the country. Rivers which 
may be navigated w'ith greater or less convenience traverse 
or approach the best peopled district^; "and the facility of transit 
by the chief river, the Magdalena, may be judged of by the fact 
that at Honda, 4.50 miles from the coast, that stream is but 
678 feet above the level of the sea. Nor can the Atrato be 
very unfavourable to navigation, since it admits boats to de¬ 
scend it from Quibdo, 200 miles from its mouth, which are still 
capable of performing a coasting voyage of 200 miles more to 
Carthagena. 

Notwithstanding, however, these natural advantages, the dis¬ 
tance of some of the chief seats of population and,production 
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from those of maritime commerce, and the ahsenoe of sufficient 
effort to remove impediments to transit, keep down the total ex* 
ports of the country to Ts. Sj-rf. per head per annum, of which 
amount 4s. rid. is contributed by precious metals, with some 
pearls and emeralds. The taxation of this state in 1843 was 
nearly doable its exports, being 1 5s. per head per annum; but 
it appears to have been considerably reduced since that period. 

In Venezuela one-half of the population is located in the 
metropolitan and maritime province of Caraocas, and the 
greater part of the rgpiainder on other parts of the coast, or in 
districts with not very difficult access to it. Navigable rivers 
are not rare. The vast expanse south of the Orinoco* is little 
inhabited. The advantage of proximity to the sea, or navi¬ 
gated streams, is, however, diminished by the mountainous 
character of some parts of the inhabited territory; yet as the 
distances are nowhere great, the disadvantageous effect is not 
to bo compared with that in Mexico or Central America. The 
exports of Venezuela amounted in 1843-46 (after having been 
much greater) to 1/. Os. per head per annum, of which 
four-fifths were heavy agricultural produce, and only one-ninth 
was specie. 

Ecuador, the remaining division of the country formerly 
called Columbia, affords in its commercial affairs a remarkable 
contrast to Venezuela. The Andes, split from north to south 
in New Grenada by the valleys whoso rivers facilitate internal 
communication, become, in the territory of Ecuador, a consoli¬ 
dated and vei 7 elevated-mass. The great plains cast of this 
mass are tenanted by little else than thinly scattered hunting 
tribes; nor, on the west, does the country on the sea-coast 
contain any considerable part of the whole people. The 
mountain valleys of the Andes, elevated from 7000 to 10,000 feet 
above the sea, are the chief seats of population; if any other 
are to be noticed they are the valleys of the Guayaquil and 
Dauli Rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of the port which 
bears the name of the first-mentioned. Formerly European 
goods reached the eyrie-seated inhabitants of the mountains 
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by way of the mere of New Grenada, from whose higl\est navi¬ 
gation they pursued a route which, traversing range after range, 
attained at points the heights of &000, 10,000, and 15,000, feet 
above the sea; a route involving such severity of effort and of 
climate as to occasion annually the loss of many lives. Of 
late years, however, the external commerce of the country has 
been almost entirely conducted through its only ,,)ort of Guaya¬ 
quil, which communicates with the mountain locations of the 
greater part of the nation by few roads, and those such as, from 
the configuration of the country, have eisjremely steep ascents, 
and require excessive labour for transit. The total exports of 
this pdl-t do not much exceed 200,000^. per annum, or 8s. 
per head, and of this more than one-half consists of cocoa 
grown in the low valleys near the coast. Even the silver mines 
are but little worked, and the only other product of importance 
transmitted from the interior, is cinchona bark; an article 
whose uses permit it to bear any price at which it can be pro¬ 
cured, and of which our chief supply comes not from Ecuador, 
but from Peru and Chili. 

In this state of things we are not surprised to meet with im¬ 
portant local manufactures, and it is remarkable that these 
manufactures are situated in the elevated country which, from 
difiiculty of carriage, cannot export its products, while Euro¬ 
pean goods supply the coast where cocoa, tlie greatest article of 
export, is grown. The following extract, selected merely for 
its brevity, exhibits the condition of the commerce of this 
country. “ The manufactures of Ecuador arc described as 
more important than those of any other of the South-American 
republics. Coarse woollen and cotton stufl's ore woven at 
many places in the elevated valleys. The inhabitants of the 
coasts prefer English goods. There are manufactures also of 
silk, and some tanneries. But all these fabrics are produced 
at a much higher cost there, and ore generally inferior to im¬ 
ported manufactures." 

I have said that up to 1845 our commerce with these 
countries was reported under the single head of Columbia; if 
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we take, the report of the following year, 1846, in which the 
export to each country is given separately, we shall find the 
foregoing views confirmed, fei that year our exports, including 
the re-exports of British manufactures firom the West Indies 
were as follows;— 


d. 

To New Grenada.5 6 

To Venezuela. 6 6| 

To Ecuador.0 


In truth, the last-mentioned eountry, pre-eminent in diffi¬ 
culty of transit, takes almost nothing from us, except m small 
quantities for the supply of its coast population, through the 
intermediate agency of other Houth-Amorioan ports. 

Justice to the argument is now seen to require that the 
statement in the table be corrected, by considering our exports 
to Columbia ns cousitmcd only by the people of New Grenada 
and Venezuela. This view would give for the six selected 
years an average of 4.s. of total exports, and !ls. 10|rf. for 
those of cotton, instead of fis. lOjrf. and 2.v. for each 
respectively. 

Here then again we have an instructive comparison, not 
only amongst the constituent states of Columbia, but of New 
Grenada and Venezuela, with India and Mexico, on the one 
hand, and the foreign West Indies on the other; the interme¬ 
diate circumstances of the first mentioned clearly leading to an 
intennediate amount of vommercfe. 

Peru and Bolivia afford a close parallel to the case last 
examined: our (mmmerce with them was reported in one sum 
up to 1845, nor do any published accounts afford a certain 
means of separating them. The proportion of imported com¬ 
modities which proceed inland to Bolivia can, however, be but 
small; since, wliile the exports only from England to Peru 
have averaged 700,000^. 2 )er annum, the imports of ultra- 
marine goods of all countries into Bolivia, by its land frontiers, 
have not reached to more than from 30,000/. to 60,000/. Our 
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direct exports to Bolivia in the years 184G and W47 were 
7455/. and 22,375/. respectively. 

Bolivia lies on the inland side of Peru, with, however, access 
to the Pacific, hy a short coast frontier containing one port, 
Oobija (or Lamar), the littoral district being not much 
better than a desert. Part of the goods for use in Bolivia 
enter the continent by this port, and part by tliat of Arica, in 
the adjoining territory of Peru. Some portion at least of the 
duties is collected at the inland custom-houses. The popula¬ 
tion of Peru is estimated, with some prohability, at 1,500,000 ; 
that of Bolivia is merely guessed, and the guesses vary from 
600,0(?l) to 1,.500,000, the lower being probably the nearer tlie 
truth; I therefore take 750,000 as the best conjecture the case 
permits. 

In the midst of this complexity of circumstances, and with 
corresponding obscurity of evidence, it is difiic.ult to assign 
numericjal values to the facts, which shall not be open to con¬ 
siderable doubt; but the general character of the case is clear 
beyond question. For the sake of doing no favour to the 
argument, I propose to take 50,000/. as that portion of the 
goods we have exported both direct and through Peru, fOr 
eonsumption in Bolivia; and the table is arranged accordingly, 
both in the column of total export and proportionably in that 
of cotton goods. This conjectural arrangement gives 8s. B^</. 
per head per annum as our total export (o.Peru, and 4*. 2|</. 
as that of cotton goods; while to Bolivia, this supposition, by 
no means, I apprehend, adverse to ojif trade with that country, 
exhibits only Is. 4d. per head per annum, or the amount of 
our total export to Bolivia, of which Sd. consists of manufac¬ 
tures of cotton. Of the total exports of Peru four-fifths ore in 
silver. 

The population of Peru is chiefly situated in the moun¬ 
tainous interior; the greater part of the country between the 
Andes and the ocean being unfit for the support of a numerous 
people, and affording not much for export. The elevation of 
the chief seats of population is from 7000 to 14,000 feet above 
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the sea ; and the roads to tliem from the coast, which are of 
the most difficult description, traverse very elevated passes in 
the mountains, the lowest reaching to 10,950, and the highest 
to 15,000 feet above the sea level'. These roads, on which 
the llama, with a load of 70 or 80 Ihs., travels at the rate of 
10 or 1.5 miles a day, are thus described: — 

“ There are places where there would be danger, on meeting 
an impatient animal or careless horseman, that either party 
would be hurled over the brink, and consigned to the condors 
and eaglets that nestje on the cliffs, and in the dark chasms of 
the crags. 

“ Such dangerous passes are at some places so contracted 
that the stirrup of the muleteer is seen to overhang the foam¬ 
ing stream, or project beyond the verge of the boldest preci¬ 
pice ; and every now and tlien tliey are made more formidable 
by abrupt angles and insecure breast-work without j)arapets, 
hastily constructed wlien the rush of a sudden torrent from the 
liollow of a hill, or large stones rolling from the heights, have 
cleft the way, so ns to render it for a time impassable. 

“ There are many cuostas or rapid steeps, with here and 
there flights of steps roughly cut in the hard rock. By the 
W'ayside, in tedious cuestas of several leagues in extent, recesses 
arc in numerous instances w'orked out on the higher side of 
the road, which serve for the passengers to draw up, while 
those from an opposite direction ore allowed to pass on, or 
where muleteers stop their cattle, to adjust their cargoes and 
tighten their lassos. But when a rock, or shoulder of a cliff, 
juts out from the road towards the lower or precipice side, 
leaving more or less of room for a resting-place, then the little 
flat place is coarsely walled in with largo fragments of rock, 
and such smaller stones as may be at hand, giving the idea 
of a rude but commauding fortress.” 

In such a country it is evident that none but goods extremely 
light, in proportion to value, can be exported. Hence the 
immense preponderance of silver in the export trade; and 

‘ Penny Cyclopadia, art. Pern. 
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hence, also, the fact that Peru is indebted to its silver mines 
for its capability, with such roads, of keeping up an export at 
all. It is necessary tliat the 'agricultural produce of the 
interior be commuted into value of the form of silver, to make 
it available for procuring Jlie advantages which, in every 
country, are dependent on foreign intercourse. The following 
extract will clearly show the operation of this principle; a 
principle highly important in its application to the facts of 
Indian commerce*. 

“ Re.spcctiug Huanaco, although the principal city or capital 
of the department to whicli it belongs, wo have to observe, that 
the consumption of its agricultural produce, as well as its own 
internal prosperity, depends on the mineral seat of Cerro Pasco. 
When the population of Cerro rises to 10,000 or 12,000, every 
article of Huiuiaco produce is in high demand; but when, from 
tmy cause, the mines are not wrought, or when these are inun¬ 
dated from defective drainage, and the Inmds employed in 
working them are fewer in number, the Huanaquenos and other 
neighbouring agriculturists are greatly discouraged, or actually 
ruined; because deprived, of this outlet for their j) roduce, they 
cannot undertake the expense of sending sugar and spirits 
on mules to the coast. The consequence is, that they arc 
frequently poor in the midst of plenty, the owners of extensive 
herds of sheep on the high pasture lands, whoso wool is of 
little value to them, us it cannot pay for mule and llama car¬ 
riage to the coast; and the scanty produce of tlie looms of 
the interior have little estimation, (js'the ruined ‘ obrages’ or 
manufactories now tunply testify. The shuttle is, moreover, 
nearly put at rest by the cheaper articles of warm woollen as 
well as cotton clothing, continually introduced from the stores of 
our English manufacturers.” 

* Huanaco is on tiie eastern declivity of the Andes, in 10^ south latitude, only 
180 miles in direct distance from the coast, and with an elevation of about 7000 feet 
above the sea; Cerro Pasco, to the south of Huanaco, with its rich silver mines, and 
a population varying from 10,000 or 12,000 to 16,000 souls, is 7000 feet higher stUl, 
an ascent which is accomplished in the short distance of fifty miles. Between these 
districts and the ocean lie the roads and mountains just described. 
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Almost every word of this description is strikingly true of 
the interior of India: the views it sustains will be hereafter 
discussed, and they might wefi be taken as sufScient to account 
for the backwardness of India, and for the difficulty of ma¬ 
naging her interests. Meanwhile,, this fact is to be remarked,— 
that the population of Peru, being chiefly seated in the interior, 
and the means of transport from the coast to the seats of po¬ 
pulation being extremely bad and Mcj^sivc, the power of 
export possessed by the country, and ofliSequently its power of 
purchasing our mautiket tires, depends on the opportunity it 
happens to possess of transmuting the value of its agricultural 
produce into value in the form of silver;—that when this 
cannot be effected no export, or at least no sufficient c^'port, 
takes place;—and that when it can be effected, there is no other 
obstaide to the preference and use of our inanufactur- s;—a very 
remarkable proof tliat the consumption of our mamffantures, 
and the amount of our exports, depend chiefi) on the state or 
the means of transit in other (muntrics, relati.'cly to the cha¬ 
racter of the native produce to bo brought to the ocean side. 

Before leaving Peru it may be remarked that saltpetre, the 
only coarse and heavy article exported in considerable quan¬ 
tities, is found in a district near the coast. 

Bohvia presents, in an e.xnggeratcd degree, all the feature.^ of 
the ease last discussed. Its scanty piece of coast is a desert 
which produces uikhing for export, and adds to the difficulties 
of transit. The most populous districts are upon and beyond 
the Andes, at from 250 to 500 miles Irom the coast. The only 
roads are extremely circuitous, and pass in every case over very 
elevated idiains of mountains. The height of the seals of 
population above the sea is not le,ss than in the case of Peru, 
while the length and difficulty of the routes of transit are still 
■greater. 

“ The difficulties encountered in travelling from the port of 
Cobija to Oruro are so great, that though the Bolivians have 
declared Cobija a free port, they hardly use it, and prefer im¬ 
porting the small quantities of foreign commodities for which 
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there is a demand through Arioa and Tacna. The read con¬ 
necting Tacna with La Paz traverses one of the two passes 
called Las Gualillias, of which the’ northern liscs to 14,200*and 
the southern to 14,830 feet, and, though foreign commodities 
passing through any part of j'eru have to pay a transit duty of 
three per cent., this road is preferred for the transit of mer¬ 
chandise." ’ 

Th(! I'esult of thiSiM^te of things is, that our exports to 
Eoiivia, as roported,l^e on the smallest scale, the greatest 
amount of the direct export from Engltmd having hecn appa- 
j’. iitly l^ut 23,375/., or 7c/. per head per annum; and if we add 
. this all the re-export of British goods from other countries, 
tuc h'rgest probability will admit, the sum does not rise beyond 
! -ic/. )i'>r head per annum. The exports were in 1H43 not 

t'ore than ‘ v. per head, of which 8.s'. was in silver. 

Here facts like the following Avould be expected. In the 
’.alley ol Tii.ica a, near Oruro, and west of Poto.si, “ cojiper 
is found in abund.uice on the surface; the ore is described as 
very rich, but it is not brought to the I’acific, as it will not pay 
tJie expense of carriage." * * * “ The natural fertility of the 

department” (of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, on the east of the 

ide.s) ‘'is remarkable; nolliing, however, is produced for 
• xpi.'rtation.'’ * * “ The great difficulty and expense of car¬ 

ry' g commodities to the po 2 >ulous districts of Bolivia, separated 
I'rom the J’acilic, bad compelled the inhabitants to become their 
own manufacturers. Cottons and woollens are manufactured; 
tanneries are also uumerr)us. There lOre some glass works arid 
manufactories of hats, cloth,” &c. * * * “ P‘cw foreign commo¬ 
dities arc imp( i tcd into Bolivia. They are chiefly iron and hard¬ 
ware, with a few articles of finery, ns sijjc, &c. Tlie exports are 
nearly aliogether limited to the precious metals, and to different 
kinds of woollens, made of the wool of the llamas and alpacas, 
and to hats made of the wool of the vicunas. The agricultural 
products of the country will never be exported till commerce 
has made its way up the Amazon and Madeira Kivers.” ♦ * * 

' Pemiy Cyclopaedia, art. Bolivia. 
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Being, asit ’were, excluded from foreign commerce, the Bolivians 
are obliged to satisfy their wants by their own industry. The 
manufactures of cotton are the most extensive: the better kinds 
are made in Oroposa; but in many districts the Indians make 
great quantities which are coarse though strong.” ‘ 

No words are required to give force or clearness to these facts. 
The case classes itself with those of,.]hdia, Mexico, Central 
America, and Ecuador. 

To Brazil we have annually expolS^JUphs to the value of 
10«. 5^d. per head of-lts population, Q^d. of that amount 
being in manufactures of cotton. The vastness of the expanse 
which appears in the map under the name of Brazil, might lead 
to an apprehension that here the principle I seek to establish 
will fail. But the provinces of Matto Grosso, Goyaz, and 
Para, with the bolter-peopled distri(!t of Maranham,—that is, 
the country to the west of a line drawn from the river Parana, 
in latitude 20° s. and long. .0.0° w., to the coast in lat. 3° s. 
and long. 42° w.,—which comprises three-fifths of the area of 
the Brazilian empire, contains but one-eighth of the popula¬ 
tion. Of the other seven-eighths much the greater number are 
situated near the coast, and even within that margin to the ocean 
there are largo tracts not occupied by a civilized population, 
and some scarcely occupied at all. Nor, indeed, does it appear 
that there is any considerably-populated district further than 
150 miles from the ocean, except some parts of the province of 
Minas Geraes, wliich are rich in mines, and whose exports 
consist chiefly of gold, silver, and precious stones. Cheese, of 
a peculiar kind, is brought also from the province just men¬ 
tioned, and sugar is sent from the more southerly province of 
San Paulo; but from the wilder and more distant regions of 
Goyaz and Matto Grosso nothing seems to be carried to, the 
coast but gold, diamonds, and a little ipecacuanha. The roads 
from the coast to the interior are few; and from the character 
of the mountain ranges, which occur at no great distance from 
the ocean, scarcely any of the ascents are practicable for car- 
* Combiercial Tariffs, part xviii., and Penny CyclopEedU, art. Bolivia. 
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riagos, ’ 'me jonmey ftom Uiro rreto, the capital of Minas 
Goraes, to Rio de Janeiro, a distance of only 200 miles, occupies 
fifteen days. 

Here, then, as in the ease of Hew Grenada and Ecuador, 
and the similar one of Peru and Bolivia, we have two distinct 
portions of country, which dffbrd a strong contrast in the 
character of their expprts. The interior, reached with cost and 
difficulty from the 0 QaBL.'- 6 9 nds down only goods very light in 
proportion to their 'fflBp, the littoral provinces supply all the 
agricultural products, ihoderately heavy, jjut not of the coarsest 
kinds, which constitute the main articles of export. These 
expoTts'amounted, in 1842-3, to 18*. 3d. per head, of which 
five-sixths were supplied by coffee, sugar, and cotton, grown in 
the maritime provinces, and not far from the coast. 

The two remaining cases I have grouped together, because, 
w'hile they afford strong general confirmation of the views which 
are suggested by those already discussed, there are circum¬ 
stances which may possibly bo thought to weaken the inference 
to be drawn from them. They lie in a higher latitude tlian 
India; and the imports of Chili may possibly be not entirely 
consumed in the country, but may form part of tire coast traffic, 
which Valparaiso prosecutes with the other ports on the western 
side of the South-American'continent. Still the results are too 
remarkable to bo entirely overlooked. 

Chili differs in the strongest degree from its neighbour¬ 
ing republic, Bolivia. Its territory nowhere extends far from 
the coast; its population lies nowhere^ at great elevations, or at 
great distances from the sea, or beyond any great mountain 
range. Several navigable rivers traverse the narrow tract 
between the ocean and the Andes, of which tlie territory con¬ 
sists; and wheel carriages, rude and inetfectivo indeed, but still 
sufficient to show that such vehicles can be used, attest the 
comparative ease of the means of transit by land. Accordingly, 

“ the facility with which foreign manufactured goods can he 
imported into Chili has wisely discouraged the establishment 
of any important manufactures. A large portion of ,the popa< 
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lation, however, wear home-made stnflfe, especially woollen. 
The importation of British manufactares i# inC^teing." 

To this country our expofts have reached to 14a. 2|<f. per 
head per annum, of which nearly 8«. was in manufactures of 
cotton,—the largest figures in the list. The exports of Chili 
are not fully reported since 1839, when for three years they had 
averaged, if the population he l,300j^H^mt less than 17s. 6^rf. 
per head per annum, and they coq^^^WMcbs conspicuously 
of precious metals than in several gold and silver 

appearing hut for one-third of tlie wfiMfwShnnt. 

No douht a better Government than that of any other South- 
American republic has contributed to afford due pla^? to the 
natural capabilities of Chili, and so has increased both its 
consumption and its exports; and no doubt also some re¬ 
export takes place from Valparaiso, which would diminish the 
figure here given; but the contrast between the commerce of 
this country, and that of any other on the western coast of this 
continent, seems too great to admit of any hesitation of opinion 
as to the influence of the corresponding difference in its means 
of transit. 

• The last case to be considered is that of the States of Eio de 
la Plata. Our exports to all the countries reached by that river 
and its tributaries are reported up to 1845 in one item, and 
amount, on the average, from 1840 to 1846, to 12«. 11 Jrf. per 
head per annum, cotton goods affording one-half of the traffic. 
The war, indeed, since that period has interfered greatly with 
commerce, and, in 1845, the last year of the series (that which 
is given in the second table), the amount reached only to 
9s. lOJrf.; but to unusual times the present argument does not 
apply; and the average of a period of six years, in which no¬ 
thing very remarkable interrupted the general operation of 
interests, cannot but be a fair basis for argument. 

The exports of these states are not very clearly or fully given; 
but there seems to be sufficient authority for estimating those 
of Buenos Ayres at an average of 1,500,0001., and those of 
Monte Video at 1,000,000/. per annum; and these are the chief 
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or onilf/places of eacport; from these sums result an export of 
Sil. Is. SJrf. per head per annum, a scale of external commerce 
far beyond that of any other cotintry of South America* and 
only exceeded (but very largely exceeded) by that of Cuba. 
This export, too, consists not of light and precious goods, but 
of hides, skins, hair, wool, dnd the various coarse products of 
herds and flocks. Tl>e,€aplanation lies, I conceive, in the unusual 
facility of interni^l^^ which is thus described:—“ The 
internal commeroffl^^^^derable, as almost every republic 
produces somethin^^fWiiar, which is ijj, demand in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. It is also facilitated by the level character 
of the'country, and its climate, which is generally dry; the 
roads also are tolerably good. The navigation on the Paraguay 
River extends north to Brazil, on tlie Paranha up to Apip6, and 
on the Uruguay up to the Salto Chico, to which places vessels 
of 800 tons burden may ascend. By this inland navigation 
the products of the northern republics are brought to Buenos 
Ayres or Monte Video, whence they are exported. These ports 
engross nearly all the maritime trade.” Two-thirds of the 
population are located in the states seated by these navigable 
streams. We can hardly doubt that a country which, ill go¬ 
verned as it is well known to be, could, in the depth of war and 
distress, maintain with us a commerce, as in 1846, of 4«. did. 
per head, and could raise it in 1848, only two years afterwards, to 
10«. 2d. per head, must have advantages, compared with neigh¬ 
bouring countries, beyond tliose of government, race, taxation, 
or climate; and these, I conceive, capronly consist in the peat 
superiority of its internal communications. 

To proceed now to the use to be made of these facts: any 
deduction which fairly arises from a comparison of these par¬ 
ticulars and results cannot but be valuable, since similarity of 
climate, race, language, religion, and general capability in the 
ruling classes, and of poverty and subjugation in the rest, 
prevails to so great an extent in these countries as to rid the 
argument of some of the chief perplexities which often aocom* 

V 2 



pwy mqoiries of tliis natore, Oif i(/mv ttme oasesi appear to 
M into three classes, as Mows:— 

lat. Those countries in ^iJhich tKo power and tendency to 
export are overborne by the difficulty and costliness of internal 
transport; these are Mexico, Central America, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia. 

2nd. Those in -winch the diffioun,j and costliness of carriage 
are relatively mitigated hy the very eight in proportion 

to value, of the exported articles; th^^l^Peru, perhaps some 
parts of New Grenad8.*.and the interior of Brazil. 

3rd. Those in which natural facilities for transport are 
accompanied by the largest exports; these are the foreign 
West Indies, Venezuela, New Grenada, Chili, and the States 
of Rio de la Plata. 

I purpose now to show that the operation of the same 
principles in India produces the same results. 

Our total exports to India and Ceylon in tlie six years 
1840-1845, amounted to an average of 6,205,340/.; or, for a 
population of 114,500,000 souls, on average annual export of 
Is. 1-J:rf. per bead, of which 8je/. was constituted by cotton 
goods. I fear the moans do not exist of assigning with accu¬ 
racy to each portion of the population of India its share of 
these goods; hut a case or two of considerable significance con 
be found. 

Bombay is much more an emporium for the commerce of 
many Asiatic nations, and of other parts of India, than the 
port proper of the inlartd territory which lies geographically 
near it. Its commerce is the subject of an annual Report, 
made on public authority; and by means of two of tlio divi¬ 
sions of that report we get some insight into the magnitude of 
its transactions with India itself. One of these exhibits that 
■ part of its commerce which passes through the small ports on 
the main land opposite Bombay; and it represents the traffic 
with the Concon, the Deccan, Oandeish, Beror, and Hyderabad. 
Now this traffic amounts on an average to not more than one- 
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sixth of the entire external commerce of the port of .Bombay; 
that is. if the continent of India, opposite to Bombay, for a 
space of some 400 miles from horth to south, and the.same 
from west to east, were a desert or a sea, the port would lose 
hut one-sixth of its present trade. Bombay trades with very 
distant countries by sea, wifh far greater ease and facility than 


it does with the int^: 5 ipjr of its own presidency, uud the adjoin¬ 
ing natifo) states, 

The following S||Hpil give an approximate view of tlie 
absolute amount or^®' traffic of Biinibay, with its proper 


geographical interior. By the care of Mr. R. W. Crawford, 
there was laid before the Committee of the House of Commons 


on Indian cotton, in 1848, an account for the ten years fol¬ 
lowing 1836-7, of imports at Bombay, of British cotton 
manufactures, and of tlic re-export of them through the 
Concan and Guzerat'. From this account it appears tliat for 
the six years I have adopted as the period for examination, the 
average export of cotton goods from Bombay through the 
Concan (which, as I have stated, is the only route to the in¬ 
terior locally connected with the port,) amounted to 171,362/. 
per annum. The population so reached is about 11,200,100, 
as I found reason to conclude in my inquiries on the salt trade 
for the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway Company’, and I 
believe this estimate has not been controverted. These figures 
give 3’0707</. per head per annum, as th^ rate at which we 
supply cotton goods to the inhabitants of the peninsula of 
India, as reached from Bombay. PRHher, an examination of 
the report of the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay, for 
1843-4 (the only one I at present possess), shows that the 
other goods of British origin, which aje sent from Bombay by 
the same way into the interior (omitting a few articles clearly 
for the use of Europeans), amount as nearly as possible to the 
same sum as the cotton goods. Consequently, twice 3'6707d., 
or about per head per annum, may be taken as the gauge 


' B.eport of 1848, page 91. 

' Report, Maps, and Papers, pages 42, &c. 
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of the supply of British goods of all Muds to 
in. the latitude of Bombay. 

Npw it must be rememb^ed that the general average for 
India is Is. per head per annum for all goods, out of 

which is 8rf. for cotton manufactures; while the local average 

just exhibited is but l^d. for all goods, and 8frf. for cotton; 
that is, the countries supplied from Bombay through the 

Concan take but half as much as l^tej^yerage of all India. 

The causes, or at all events the likei':|^8 which in all other 
cases have been foUajyed by like consequences, are clear. 
The Ganges supplies to the great seats of population in the 
north of India a means of carriage not possessed ‘by the 
country opposite to Bombay; the means of carriage in Penin¬ 
sular India arc everywhere of the rudest kind, and the routes 
to be traversed between Bombay and the interior are the 
worst of all. 

The export-in-payment which Peninsular India now effects 
is dependent on the same principle which enables Peru, with 
her terrific roads, to buy foreign goods; as in one case silver, 
so in the otlier cotton, answers this purpose. I have already 
attempted (chap. III.) to show that the cost and difficulty of 
internal carriage are the real causes acting at the present day 
which prevent the extension of the export of Indian cotton. 
Grain in Berar is from six to ten times as heavy for the same 
value as cotton; jf, then, to carry cotton to profit be often 
impossible, we may well conclude, even without more particular 
information, that to caity grain to any distance must always 
be far beyond hope. The possibility of export trade from the 
interior depends, with the present means of transit, on the 
possibility of converting the value of rough and cheap agricul¬ 
tural produce into value of other and lighter forms; a depend¬ 
ence to which our commerce ought not to be liable when so 
certain a remedy as improved transit can be applied, and which 
is very little likely to be relieved by any other expedient. 

It has been said that grain is grown by preference in the 
interior of .India, as a crop more certain of sale than cotton; 
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Stt^ot be, t3ie case. That it is not, is 
efrident &om following estraot, not the only one adducible, 
to the point. Referring to HosHungabad, Mr. Mercer says 
“ The grain crops are evidently the staple crops of the valley, 
considered as a whole; but cotton is the most important in all 
the villages bordering on thd rivers where the land is raviny; 
and it is the crop of all others, probably hemp excepted, that 
produces the most »$ale. Grain, indeed, is often a perfect 
drug, when scarcely^^|)rice can be got for it; grain is now 
selling in some of the bazaars, at ^tail, at 100 seers per 
rupee,” that is about 100 lbs. weight for 1«.“ 

That with bad means of carriage grain cannot be, in every 
case, the article of most ready sale, may easily be seen from 
the fact that the number of persons to whom the grain can 
be carried limits the consumption and demand; and, with such 
a limitation as bad roads impose, an excess of supply operates 
with extreme severity on the price. 

Mr. Mercer, in the page next to that I have just quoted, 
very justly says, “ What the Nerbudda valley wants, to be one 
of the finest in the world, is the means of investing the value 
of tlie labour of the people who are subsisted on its wonderful 
stores of grain, in articles suited to distant markets; and if 
Government were to supply the railroad, private European 
enterprise and skill would make its iron and coal the means of 
supplying this want.” 

That this want is in a slight degree supplied by the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton is the sole reason of capability of Berar to 

' B«turn of 1847, page 217. 

’ The following instance may be added as very recent ; the writer is a Oeneral 
Baptist Missionary in Orissa, who dates from Gope, near the celebrated black pagoda 
of Jnggernauth, Jan. 18, 1850. “ In tracing the fcnntry in all directions to meet 
the people in their markets, we have witnessed the most amazing crop of rice in the 
fields I ever saw; nothing can equal it in the shape of a crop, and the consequence 
is that rice is most extraordinarily cheap. Orissa abounds in immense and rich rice 
plains, which teem with produce, which cannot be turned into money, and remains 
in the bands of the rice mahajnns or usurers, to be sold by them for 400 or 500 per 
cent, advantage, or even more than that, in case of some year of scarcity occurring, 
or to rot in their storehouses .”—Oeneral BaptiM SepoeUary, July, 1B60, page S82. 
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any export tmde whaljfvey; for fern gr non^ ^tiber of 
pcodoets wiU hmc tbe psaa^ * 

l)«ca}ise its products rrill noi im 
riage, we send into tlie iotcnor only 7|(f. per head per annum 
of our manufactured goods, instead of eight or ten times that 
amount. 

The same thing takes place with regard to Malwa: formerly 
it grew grain, now it grows opium, azi ^j^cle so light in pro¬ 
portion to value that it pays not only |^r carriage, but a large 
additional charge for ^ards to accompany it; and Malwa is 
also thus enabled to pay the carriage of the grain whichjt now 
draws from Berar and Goondwana. 

These remarks may serve to show that the increase of the 
consumption of our manufactures in the interior of India, as 


far as it is connected with Bombay, is strictly, and not veiy 
remotely dependent on improvement in the means of transit; 
and, besides answering this main purpose of my argument, they 
may also suggest that any expectation of an improved govern¬ 
ment revenue from increased growth of grain, without an 
increased export trade, must be altogether futile. Greatly- 
increased crops of grain in tire interior, without improved 
means of carriage (or indeed the rise of local manufactures, or 
the growth of new light articles of general use, neitlier of which 
is to be expected), would be as useless as they would he in the 
elevated valleys of the Andes, without the silver mines*. 

The commerce of Madias is not like that of Bombay. It is 
not tliat of a great cojUfreroial centre, but is connected in a 
much greater proportion with the country immediately inland 
to the Presidency and the other ports. Its transactions, about 


' A £iet tomewliat connected with the subject should here be noted. The goods 
received at Bombay from the interior far exceed, in value, those dispatched thither; 
in 1842-3, the value of the former was 1,714,7004., of the latter only 728,8S7ii 
The difference is necessarily reserved to meet the value of the suit made on the coast 
and carried into the interior; and this most indispensable article will alwayO occupy 
the greater, part of the means of carriage in that direotiou, while they remain on 
their present scanty footing. 
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We shall probably be not far from the truth, if we deem the 
area affected by the commercial operations of Madras in the 
interior, as about coincident‘with the political extent of the 
Presidency; the population of this area has been estimated at 
13,000,000 for the British territory, to which should be made 
some additions of inferior and uncertain amount for districts 
under native government. With the above-mentioned amount 
of population, however, for a basis, and an import of English 
goods, as in 1841-2, of only 300,661/., we find that our trans¬ 
actions with the natives of this part of India amount to but 
6‘668</. per head per annum, of which 4.d. is in manufactures of 
cotton. Here, again, difficulty and cost of transit have kept 
down both the enterprise of England and the profit of India; 
but, although the general state of the case is sufficiently known 
to warrant this conclusion, I am not sufficiently informed of 
particulars to enter on a discussion of them. 

Turning now to Calcutta, we shall find strong indications of 
the effect of a different set of facts, notwithstanding consider^ 
able uncertainty as to the actual figures to be employed. It is 
not easy to say where, in the centre and north-west of India, 
European goods from Calcutta meet those from Bombay sent 
through Guzerat; but we may assume, with, some probabihty 
of being nearly correct, that a population of about 60,000,000 
receive their goods of this kind throiigIP'Calcutta. This figure 
would assign to the commercial connection of Calcutta some¬ 
what above half the population of India, and it is consistent 
with the other suppositions employed in^tliis argument. On this 
assumption, the supply of English goods to Calcutta, in 1841-2, 
amounting to 3,855,180/., was only Is. 1^</. for each inhabit¬ 
ant, of which 7|</. was in articles of cotton. This conclusion 
is perfectly consistent with our former results; for in the years 


' Commercial Tariff xxiii., page 169. 
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1841-2, to which the absence of further information confines 
these remarks, our exports were only 11 \d. per head per annum 
to the whole of India, although the average of the six following 
years rose to the sum given in the table; the excess above that 
average of 11 \d. which is here shown may he roughly taken 
to compensate for the deficiency m the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. No correction, however, which this calculation 
can possibly admit, can obliterate the very clear indications 
afforded by the double consumption ;^r head of our goods in 
the valley of the Ganges: that river and its branches afford 
means of transit enjoyed nowhere beside in India; and the 
result is that, man for man, the inhabitants of its banks deal 
with us twice as largely as their fellow-countrymen in any 
other quarter. Advantageous, however, as is transit by the 
Ganges, compared with that in other parts of India, yet it is so 
disadvantageous, from length and difficulty, in comparison with 
that enjoyed by the coasts and islands of South America, as to 
account for the import of our goods by the Gangetic valley 
being so much lower than theirs, and to show why it so nearly 
resembles that of the worst-situated parts of the American 
continent. 

Reviewing now these facts, we can scarcely doubt that the 
same causes which, notwithstanding similarity in every otlier 
essential respect, operate to keep down our exports to some 
ports of South America so much below those to others, and 
also to keep the consumption of our goods so much lower in 
some parts of India tUfeOvin others, are just as potent in keep¬ 
ing our whole commerce with India down to its present low 
level. For anything wliich yet appears, there is as little reason 
to conclude that India should not rise to the level of Venezuela 
or Brazil, as that Mexico should not do so, if due facilities for 
transit were provided. No aspect in which the question can 
be viewed seems to afford an escape from the conclusion that 
the same considerations, and no other, affect both cases; and 
that if it be want of facilities of exchange, which, notwith¬ 
standing similarity of race and habit, keeps Mexico and Cen- 
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tral America below Venezuela and Peru, the deprepsion of 
India to the same point as Mexico may be safely attributed 
to the action of the like causes, irfdependent of any difference 
of race or present habit; and tliis argument is greatly strength¬ 
ened by the ascertained fact that, within India itself, where 
differences of race, habit, or gbvemment cannot be alleged, tlie 
very same cause, viz., difference in the facilities of exchange, 
produces precisely the same effects as elsewhere in varying 
the amount of commerce. 

In order, however, to avoid unduly pressing the argument, 
let us now take a comparison on a larger scale. All India and 
Ceylon, in the years 1840-5, took from us goods, on an 
annual average, to the amount of 6,265,340/., or Is. l^d. per 
head per annum, of which 8|</. was of cotton manufactures. 
On the other hand, group B of Table I., which consists of the 
South-American countries most fitting for the comparison, took 
from us at the rate of 7s. 8^</. per head per annum, of which 
4s. l|rf. was of cotton; and, to take this group altogether, rids 
the argument of some questions connected with boundaries and 
re-exports which might be alleged to affect the conclusion. If, 
however, we exclude Ecuador and Bolivia, as too nearly affected 
by circumstances like those of India to be admitted fairly into 
this comparative aigument,'we shall find that the average of 
group B rises to 8s. d^d. per head per annum, to wliich 4s. 8|flf. 
is contributed by cotton; or if we include the whole South- 
American continent from the isthmus of Panama to the 
southern frontiers of Chili and the.'fSRites of the Bio de la 
Plata, we have verj' nearly the same result; the two last men¬ 
tioned states, by their great facihties of transit, and conse¬ 
quently by their large commerce, compensating for Ecuador and 
Bolivia, which were excluded from the preceding compaiison. 

It can hardly, then, be far from the truth to say that each 
South American—Spaniards, Portuguese, mixed classes, Indians, 
slaves, and all included—now takes from us eight times as 
much in manufactures as each inhabitant of India; and the 
facts go far towards showing that this disparity arises from 



MUM of the a«d» atture ia both cases which 
mm to a gieater degree toaii South America. This 
aot dimate, easts* govwiBnent, religion, taxation, or 
mdiltaoe to improvement or enjoyment, but the want of 
soffioieat means of transit; and the remedying of tins evil 
might reasonably raise our experts to India to at least eight 
times their present amoimt. 

Nor is it without bearing on the present question to remark, 
tiaat wl[h\e India is evidently as capable as other tropical coun¬ 
tries of benefiting by^he use of the manufactures of England, 
and of other articles foreign to its own soil and labour, its 
industrial feebleness is such that its export, that is, its power 
of paying for such, falls for short of that of any country of 
South America, and scarcely exceeds 2s. Sd. per head per 
annum; and to this it should be added, that while South 
America contrives to export at least as much as pays its taxes, 
India, more lightly taxed by one-half, earns not more than half 
of that smaller burden by means of exported products. 

I am ready to allow that the proportion between our ex¬ 
ports to South America and those to India is established 
•only on probabilities and analogies to which objection may 
possibly be taken; for neither the nature of the subject, 
nor the cliaracter and extent of the available evidence, admit 
of more positive conclusions: nevertheless the facts seem 
to mo fully to warrant, for practical purposes, the inference 
which I have drawn from them ; and I shall take as suffi¬ 
ciently established thd’'probability that, with suitable and 
sufficient means of internal transport, India would take from 
us eight times as many manufactured goods as at present, 
before any material check was felt from climate, usage, or 
inclination of the people. 

But while our total exports to all the world amount to about 
66,000,000/. sterling per annum, those wliicli wc send to India, 
in part of that whole, are about 6,000,000, or one-ninth. If, 
therefore, we could raise our exports to India to eight times its 
present amount, we should export to that country as much as 
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to all the world beside; that is, we should double our.present 
amount of exports. This result I believe to be dependent on the 
establishment of sufiBcient internal' means of carriage and tra¬ 
velling in India; not indeed dependent exclusively, so as at all 
to preclude questions of government, taxation, education, &c., 
but in such a sense as that nb other improvement or improve¬ 
ments whatever can be substituted for it, or can be made to 
produce its proper, peculiar, and indispensabl. effect; and in 
such furtlier sense, as that all other improvements would be 
greatly promoted by this. 

It is jperfectly needless to say a word on the desirableness of 
such an increase of our exports, whatever might be the quarter 
from which it came; but circumstances affecting the peculiar 
importance of India to our commercial system may justify 
some enlargement. 

None will doubt that an extension of our present markets is 
becoming more than desirable—it is necessary. Europe and 
the United States are manufacturing for themselves, while our 
own capital and population are annually increasing, and are 
pressing with annually-increasing force on the openings for 
occupation. The waste of the railway madness, notwithstand-- 
ing its wildness, and the panic of 1847, notwithstanding its 
severity, are already succeeded by a plethora of capital; while 
multitudes of intelligent and energetic men are idle or half 
employed. 

If we look to foreign states for scenes of occupation, we find 
ourselves too often met with a meddlyi^r obstructive policy; 
we are not always treated with good faith in detail. Our 
progress may at any time be interrupted or our people ruined 
by the measures of governments accessible to no sufficient 
salutary influence. And while no doubt the energy of our 
countrymen does and will establish their undertakings in every 
practicable clime, it cannot be denied that these difficulties 
constitute considerable drawbacks to the inducements which 
should lead us to occupy the fields of enterprise presented by 
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foreign states, as well as obstructions and liautations which 
only the unusual energy, skill, or opportunities of a few can 
overcome. ^ 

Beyond these considerations is that of the amount of popu¬ 
lation in any given country—one of the most important ele¬ 
ments in the calculation. Without adequate population to 
begin with, neither natural fertility nor convenience of trans¬ 
port can afford more than a field which exertions begun now 
may have elaborated, at some future time, into an eligible 
arena for further, effgjit. In thinly-peopled or newly-settled 
lands, everything must at first be on a small scale and move 
slowly; such countries present no opportunity or inducement 
for the costly and extensive undertakings which the full em¬ 
ployment of our accumulating means requires, and for which 
a populated country would amply pay. In time, no doubt, 
other advantages would bring on that of a due population; 
meanwhile, however, substantial prospects would be wanting, 
except for moderate undertakings very favourably situated. 
Want of population, I apprehend, will be the check first 
arrived at on an extension of enterprise in many countries 
•otherwise very eligible for it; a check, it is true, which con¬ 
tinually, though slowly, recedes, as previous difficulties are 
surmounted. 

We are trying to relieve ourselves by colonization: but if we 
send away 300,000 souls a year, we shall remain at home in 
numbers but as we were; and these, as customers, must 
increase at an extraordi 4 ary rate to give us 5,000,000 of addi¬ 
tional customers in fifteen or twenty years; a result which, 
while far beyond probability, would be more than overtaken by 
our usual increase of ^apitul. And even 5,000,000 of British 
colonists for customers would not be of above one-third the 
value to us of India rightly brought into action. 

Without, then, discouraging enterprise in other directions, or 
undervaluing other fields of effort, it may be said that India 
appears to be invested with peculiar importance to our interests. 
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and to possess facilities as peculiar for promoting them. We 
mould its policy, and we can take care that no narrowness of 
principle shall long obstruct us; “we guard its peace, and we 
can take care that no turbulence shall long molest us; we 
teach its people, and we take care to sow the seeds of the 
intelligence requisite at once ‘to their elevation and our profit: 
there is already a population vast in numbers, submissive in 
a good degree to order, able and willing to reciprocate our 
approaches, if only we take out of the way the merely physical 
obstructions which now keep us asunder. We have not here 
to wait the discovery of new lands, the raising up of new 
populations, tlie establishment of new friendships, or even the 
admission of new principles of economic policy. We want little 
more than the means of communication; all else that is want¬ 
ing will follow. 

I cannot refrain from stating a view of our commercial 
position which, perhaps, 1 hold almost alone, but which, if 
correct, invests the magnitude of the population of India with 
singular importance to our interests. We have been startled and 
perplexed at intervals since the peace, by the repeated occur¬ 
rence of commercial panics. The theory of these convulsions 
seems not to be generally agreed on; and indeed they have 
been to some extent considered either uncontrollable parox¬ 
ysms, as little to be foreseen or guarded against as an earth¬ 
quake, or the results of a periodical accession of extreme and 
culpable hope and adventurousness. I venture to suggest 
another view of the case. 

Our effective manufacturing energy consists of two parts, each 
of which is indispensable to the activity and productiveness of 
the other; one is our capital—the other, our personal capa¬ 
bilities, whether of body or mind. Neither is productive when 
alone; the effect depends on their union. Now our personal 
capabilities seem to be greater than is requisite to match with 
our capital; that is, when all our actual capital is employed, and 
has associated with itself its complement of personal capability, 
there is a surplus of the latter still wanting occugation, and 
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by SO much is our total national effectiveness below what it 
would be with additional capital to match this surplus. 

That the defect (in a comparative sense a defect) is on 
the side of capital seems tolerably clear from the fact that 
immediately on the use of credit in extension of capital our 
productions increase; and they "increase far too suddenly to 
pennit the supposition that their increase has depended on 
and resulted from an increase of personal capability, for that 
capability is necessarily of much slower growth. The very 
suddenness of our occasional increase of production is proof, I 
conceive, that our capital, vast as it is, still is short of our 
personal capability of employing it. 

When, however, under the inducements supplied by unoccu¬ 
pied personal capabilities, credit comes largely to perform the 
ofBce of capital, our total production is suddenly and greatly 
augmented; and this is done without any very distinct view 
being had, at the same time, of means and channels of dis¬ 
posing of the augment of production, so as to redeem the 
credit on which it was made. We send away the goods merely 
in hope of sale. 

. But, in fact, we are dealing with little more than the coasts 
of the world, and, generally speaking, we have no sufficient 
access to its interiors. A Manchester cotton handkerchief at 
Timbuotoo, or a Sheffield razor at Bokhara, may serve to give 
a poetical idea of the depths of continent to which British 
products can penetrate, but they afford no evidence to counter¬ 
vail the facts which fUmyr that our goods are not generally 
bought or used by the vast masses of people which are located 
far from coasts and navigable rivers. 

The coasts of the world, however, afford but a limited 
market; and the. amount of goods which our personal capa¬ 
bilities, when all set to work can produce, soon chokes them; 
and so much the more rapidly and severely, from the augment 
having come on too suddenly to permit even such use of the 
interiors as perhaps might in time be made of them, under 
present circumstances. The choked coast markets afford only 
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slow demand and insufficient prices, and the goods consequently 
do not redeem the credits on which tliey were made. The 
workman and his employer, unable to wait the issue, had mean¬ 
while sold their interest in the matter at rates accordant with 
the hopes of the day; and the loss .falls on the merchant and 
banker, and through them oft parties who had nothing to do 
with the original transactions. 

So long, then, as we have only coast markets (necessarily 
very limited both in their population and in the acceptable 
products by which they can purchase ffar goods), and camiot 
rely on ^the requisite mercantile access to the populations which 
are seated far from the sea, while, on the other hand, our pro¬ 
ductive energy remains liable to great and sudden augmentation, 
by bringing into play, through the use of credit, our excess of 
personal capabilities beyond capital, I apprehend we shall have 
reason to expect a recurrence of commercial crises. 

If this bo so, the natural remedy lies in gaining access to 
the interiors; for I apprehendj||iat the force of the “ prudential 
check " will not long keep down production; and its effect will 
obviously always become weaker as the sufferers and witnesses 
of the next preceding crisis become fewer and less active; we’ 
have therefore only to rely, in tlie long run, on the ordinary 
operation of common motives. To provide for the employment 
of our activities, and not to restrain them, cannot but be the 
safer policy; and this, if the foregoing remark# have any truth 
in them, requires not merely that we strive to obtain extended 
markets of some kind, but that we lodififell to the means of 
penetrating with our commerce to the inland seats of popula¬ 
tion. 

How far, indeed, disaster may induce,caution, so as artifi¬ 
cially, for a time, to keep down production, it is not easy to 
predict; but if it were as certain to succeed as it is likely 
sooner or later to fail, none could doubt the greater desirable¬ 
ness of a scheme of action, if such were practicable, wluch 
should give us all the activity of our periods of confidence, 
without the dreadful collapse which has hitherto followed tliem: 
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tlie practical attempt for this purpose (an attempt which, even 
if it failed for this piirticul8|r end, could not but accomplish 
great good of other kinds,) would be, I conceive, to open to 
our traffic, by cheap and easy means of transit, the great inland 
countries of the earth. 

In this view India is pre-eminently valuable to us. South 
America has yet to people much of its vast interior. Africa 
presents other difficulties in conjunction with those of transit, 
which time only can overcome. China is yet to a great extent 
locked against us by f.’ar and prejudice. Japan is still more 
firmly closed. TJie countries between India and China afford 
for the most part but unsafe and uncongenial fields for 
European enterprise. In all those quartei's, although much 
may and probably will he doins wo have everywhere to confront 
difficulties which in India do not exist. Nothing but our own 
timidity, induced by a want of knowledge of the fiicts, stands 
in the way of our making India, ■with considerate but not 
sleepy speed, a vast scene of Bjtlish entcrjjrise, to the groat 
advantage of ourselves, and the still greater benefit of the 
natives. 

As in the rest of the world, beyond Europe and North 
America, so in India we have dealt with little more than the 
coasts and the neighbourhood of a few navigable rivers: and, I 
apprehend, that although some specimens of British commodi¬ 
ties might doubtless be found in its most central districts, yet 
the greater part of our goods is consumed within comparatively 
short distances of the ^ii', probably our commerce is limited not 
so much by the smallness of the consumption by each person, 
as by tlio smallness of the numbers of persons who, from dis¬ 
tance, can obtain our goods at all; and it must be remembered 
that the coastward districts of India are not generally the most 
populous. The Hindoos rarely carried on commerce by sea, or 
located themselves with a view to its convenience. The great 
seats of population were, anciently, in the interior, and the cities 
which have sprung up around tlie centres of our own power 
scarcely disturb the former average distribution of the people. 
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To carry, then, reasonable meams of transit into and across 
India, would be to convert the va .t population of the interior, 
from subjugated aliens of strange habits, into customers and 
correspondents; and the gradual but certain reaching of the 
successive portions of their land, with the equally gradual but 
certain imbuing of them with the desires which would stimulate 
their industry, and the knowledge which would direct it, could 
not fail to afford us a market, whose expansion might for a 
long time correspond in some degree with that of our own 
capabilities; and great, indeed, wouldwbc its value to us, if it 
only njitigated those teirible commercial convulsions, which 
liave carried sorrow into innumerable families, and have given, 
in some measure, a character to tlie age. If the impending 
outburst of enterprise should take a direction calculated only 
to increase our productions, or to carry them with greater 
(dicapness and facility to the s'hores of other countries, we may 
U)(di indeed for a certain measure of prosperity; but, if I am 
not mistaken, that prosperity will be chequered and limited by 
renewed convulsions. But if that outburst should include, in 
due degree, tlie extension of the means of internal trannit in 
other countries, and especially in India, I believe we may safely 
anticipate that at a time probably not very distant our course 
will become comparatively free from those disastrous periods. 

However the imj)ortance of railways in India may bo ad¬ 
mitted on general considerations, it is h«rdly possible to 
suppose that the views I have now expressed will meet with 
unchallenged assent. Happily, tlic rAisJlns for urging with all 
energy the prosecution of these enterprises are too numerous 
and varied for any difference of opinion on one, or even many, 
of them, to weaken materially the effect of the whole. Perfectly 
at ease then as to the influence of this discussion, while I am 
convinced of the truth and importance of the opinions I have 
expressed, I submit these views, believing that, even if mistaken, 
they will suggest reflections which cauUot fail to be useful, and 
if true they may assist in obtaining attention and energetic 
prosecution for undertakings which have been too* little ex- 
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amined and understood by the British public, and the support of 
which has hitherto rested to<4 exclusively on extrinsic ground. 

ADTHOEITIES AND EEMARKS—TABLES I. AND II. 

It may prevent cnnfusion to repeat that while Table I. is founded, as to the er- 
ports from England, on the average of the years from 1840 to 1846, both included. 
Table II. exhibits the commerce of only the last-mentioned year: hence some 
merely apparent difference in results. The object of the former table is to give a fair 
general view of the average commerce; that of the latter, to exhibit the principal 
items of which our commerce with each country consists. 

The reduced values are carri';d to the fourth decimal of Id., merely to obviate the 
necessity of giving another table with the actual values of the exports. It is obvious 
that those values can easily be recovered, with sufficient accuracy for general pur¬ 
poses, by multiplying the personal consumption by the population. 

Ikdis and Cktloh:— 

Pojiulalion—\nd.\a, Commercial Tariffs, part xxiii., page 264 . 113,000,000 
Ceylon, „ „ „ 695 . 1,600,000 

114,600,000 

British India only, about. 70,000,000 

rcuatroM.—Taken for the year 1846, Parliamentary Paper No. 188, of 1847, 
page 6. Of the gross sum of 22,074,7631. about three-fourths appear to be 
collected from our own territories exclusively, and one-fourth is derived from 
customs, salt, &c., which affect the whole population of India; the personal 
taxation is stated in the table accordingly. 

.gjyoj-fci—Amount for 1841-2, the latest available for all the Presidencies. 
Commercial Tariffs, xxiii., pages 177,182,191;—taken as derived from the 
population of al,' India. 

Mbxioo :— 

Po;oida(»07i—CommerciaS’Tariffs, xvi., page 9. Thomson’s Mexico, page 187. 

Toxtttion—Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 248. Thomson’s Mexico, page 196. 

This sum is taken as 17,000,000 dollars of acknowledged tfueation, and 
7.000,000 dollars of ombevxlcment. The expenses of the Government come 
to about 22,000,000 dSllars. Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 248. 

Expori »—Commercial Tariffs, xvi., page 271. Thomson's Mexico, page 189. 
CsNXRAi America:— 

PopHlation —Very uncertain. Commercial Tariffs, xvii., xviii., page 62. Of 
taxation or exports I have met with no information. 

In Table II. the values of our exports to thi» country are taken for 1847, 
the commerce during the six years selected, viz., 1840-46, having been too 
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small and disturbed to admit of being represented. The diratt exportation 
from England is increased in this tabl^ in a few items, by the re-export from 
the West Indies. 


Cuba and the Foreion West Indies 


■Cuba, Commercial Tariffs, xx.. 

page 68 . . 

1,007,624 

Porto Rico, „ „ 

„ 119 . . 

600,000 

French Islands and Guiana, 

„ 146, &c. . 

284,498 

Dutch Islands, „ 

,, 166, &c. . 

19,769 

„ Guiana, xviii., „ 

„ 183 . . 

83,000 

Danish Islands, xx., ,, 

„ 169 . . 

41,200 


w 

1,936,091 


Taxation —Taken for Cuba only for 1847 ; 
e(fual to 2,561,743f. 


amount, 12,808,713 dollars 


“ Of this revenue it is stated 1,500,000 dollars are applied to the civil 
service, including the ministers and consuls of Spain, in North and South 
America; 4,500,000 dollars for the military; 1,250,000 for the marine; and 
the remainder remitted to Spain.”— Madden’s Island qf Ctd/a, page 196. 

Exports —Taken for Cuba only for 1842. Commercial Tai'iffs, xx., page 84. 

Comparing the amounts of five years previous to 1844, Commercial TarifiS, 
xxi., page 193, with the other accounts of our traffic with the Foreign West 
Indies, it appears that Cuba is a better customer to us per head than the 
other islands, in the proportion of about 11 to 7. 

Hayti :— 

Population —Commercial Tariffs, xx., page 6. 

Taxation —Average of 1840 and 1841, a period of civil war, page 68. 

Exports —Page 62. 


Coddmbia;— 

Population —New Grenada, Commercial Tariffs, xviii., gage 158 . 1,360,000 
Venezuela, „ „ „ 169 . 887,168 

Ecuador, „ ,, „ 192 . 650,000 

f - 

2,797,168 


Taxation —-New Grenada, Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 314. 

Venezuela, ,, „ „ 864, 

Ecuador—no information. * 

Exports —New Grenada, Commercial TBril&, xviii., page 323. 

Venezuela, „ „ „ 343. 

Ecuador (average of 1843 and 1844), „ 356. 

In Table I. the direct export fitom England is augmented by 243,269/., 
the value of the re-export of British goods to Columbia from the West Indies, 
of which 162,163/. was of cotton goods. The united value of the direct 
export, and the re-export, is that given in the table. * 
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In the column Columhia, Table II., the direct export from England has 
been increased by the re-expej't in 1845 of British goods from the West 
Indies, which are as follows ^ 


Cotton manufactures 
Linen „ 

Silk „ 

Woollen „ 

Hardware „ 


, 9’6769(I. per head. 
. 3-2244 
. 0-2370 
. 0-7912 
. 0-4058 „ 


The re-exports to other countries of South America are too small to require 


notice. 


Tran -.— 

Population —Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 222. 
Taxation —No information. 

JExporU —Commercial Tariffs, xix., page 362. 


Bouvia:— 

Population —(Very uncertain; estimates vary from 500,000 to 1,500,000). 
Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 261. 

Taxation —No information. 

Exports —Commercial Tariffs, xix., pages 371, 372. 

Our exports to Peru and Bolivia are classed together in the returns of the 
British customs for the period under discussion. Strictly, the figures given 
in Table II., under the head of Peru, are not quite accurate, and, perhaps, 
cannot be made so. Since the imports of foreign goods into Bolivia arc very 
much less than those into Pent, while the population of the former is so 
uncertain as to afford no safe basis of calculation, it appeared likely that the 
smallest error would be committed by attributing all the goods to the con¬ 
sumption of Peru, and appending this explanation. The entire import of 
Bolivia, from all countries, does not much exceed 300,0006 per annum, of 
which only part is from England; nine-tenths of the payment is made in 
silver. Commercial Tariffs, xviii., pages 371, 372. Macculloch’s Commercial 
Dictionary, art.,Lamar. 

Biuxil:— 

Populoetwn —Commercial,Ta,'ipffs, xxi., page 47. 

Taxation— „ „ ,,181. 

Exports— „ „ „ 179. 

Of the amount of 7-9741d. per head, in Table II., Brazil, under the title 
of goods enumerated in the official tables, but not in this, the following are 
the principal items:— d. 

Beer and Ale.1-4519 

Butter and Cheese.8-5192 

Leather, wrought and nnwrought .... 0-5488 

Chiu :— 

Population —Commercial Tariffs, xviii., page 266. 

Taxation —No information. 

fxporbXCommercial Tariffs, xviii., page 374. 
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States of Kio de ia Piata:— 

Pnpwlation —Commercial TarifFs, XTiii.,,4iage 289. 

Taxation —No information. 

Exports —Commercial Tariffis, xix., page 398, and Macculloch’s Commercial Dic¬ 
tionary, art. Monte Video. 

British West Indies:— 

PopvZation —Parliamentary Paper, No. 426, of 1845, page 6. 

Tojcatuin — 

Expmis —Tables of Population, Eevenue, &c., of the Cniced Kingdom, Eiv. and 
xvi.; average of 1842 -3, 1845. 

In Table I. the average of our annual exports to the British West Indies in 
the six years 1840-46 was 2,798,916/., from whicji I deduct an annual re-export of 
311,093/. A deduction of the same nature is made in respect of cotton goods. The 
quantities in the table are those left for consumption in the British West Indies, on 
the average of the six years speciSed. 

From the values of goods exported to the British West Indies in 1846, as given 
in the Tables of Population, Revenue, &c., xv., sect. A., page 104, &c., have been 
subtracted the re-exports from those islands, as given in part xvi., pages 277, &c., to 
the following amounts per head:— 

t. d. ifi 

Cotton manufiicturcs ... 3 6‘2050 or 156,375 
Iron and steel „ ... 0 2'5260 „ 9,359 

Linen „ ... 1 4'3178 „ 00,458 

Silk „ ... 0 1-0424 „ 8,862 

Woollen „ ... 0 3-6936 „ 13,686 

6 6-7848 „ 243,739 


The quantities in Table II. arc those left for consumption in the British West 
Indies, in the year 1845, after subtracting the foregoing re-exports. 

In the same table the large amount of 13s. 4'1123(/. per head per annum, not 
given in detail, is made up of the following items :— 


s. d. 

Bacon and Haras ... 0 7-3953 
Beef and Pork .... 0 4-3062 
Beer and Ale .... 1 6-4417 
Butter and Cheese . . 1 10-9787 

Cordage.0 5'3935 

Fish (Herrings) ... 0 0-3409 

Hats. 0 8-5460 

Lead and Shot .... 0 2-4043 
Leather, wrought and un¬ 
wrought . 2 9-6677 

Siiddlery and Harness . 0 7-1043 

8 9-5676 


s. d. 

Brought up . 8 9-5676 
Painters’ Colours ... 0 5-3166 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewel¬ 
lery, and Watches . . 0 3-6002 

Salt . 0 0-8086 

Soap and Candles ... 2 11-8380 
Sugar (refined) .... 0 4-8909 
Tin, unwrought ... 0 0-2704 
Tin and Pewter Wares, 
and Tin Plates ... 0 3-8200 

13 4-1128 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN FACTS AND PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 
IN THE LINE AND E’^OCEEDINGS OF THE GREAT INDIAN 
PENINSULA RAILWAY COMPANY'. 

If the foregoing chapters are not greatly in error, as to both 
facts and inferences, it is hardly possible to overrate the im¬ 
portance of improved modes of commnnication in India. Much 
indeed has been said on this subject, especially of late; while 
it is almost superfluous to remark that little real progress has 
yet been made in respect to it. Not ranch, indeed, seems to be 
generally known or felt as to the facts, whether as to construc¬ 
tion or traffic, wbicli must influence the practical stejis to be 
taken ; and yet it is upon these facts that the success of the 
whole system of effort, and the realization of its consequences, 
depend. 

If I endeavour to assist in establishing a stronger, bocauae 
a better-informed,«• public opinion in England, on this mo¬ 
mentous subject, I shall confine myself, as to local and prac¬ 
tical questions, almostf'efitirely to a discussion of the facts 
connected with the railway system of Western India;—not, 
indeed, as undervaluing railways in other poi'ts of India, nor 
ns discouraging the extension of common roads, nor os 
adverse to the making the best of the very scanty lines of 
possible river navigation which Peninsular India possesses; 
but rather in the belief that a tolerably complete and accurate 
exposition of matters, with which years of willing attention, 
and the fulfilment of responsible duties, have made me familiar, 
will better serve the general cause than a looser disquisition on 
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matters spread oref a "^der field. J believe, also, I shall be 
forgiven if I add that, as the book published some time ago by 
Lieut.-Col. Grant, of the Bombay Engineers, gives forcible 
and talented expression to what I deem serious errors which 
are generally entertained, and opposes the designs which I felt 
it my duty to recommend, it seems to me that the discussion on 
local questions will be most conveniently conducted in the form 
principally of an examination of that book. The disadvantages 
of a polemical mode of expression will probably be more than 
counterbalanced by having before us the actual views of one 
who ha| so well and so fully expressed what others have hinted 
at or approved. 

The progress made by the public mind in respect of the 
application of the railway system to the circumstances and 
wants of India is attested at least by the existence of a con¬ 
siderable amount of discussion and of diversity of opinion. 
Possibly, while I deeply regret the great delay which has taken 
place in the practical adoption of the system, I may appreciate 
more vividly than others the evidence of a growth of atten¬ 
tion and of earnest wishes wliich this diversity of sentiments 
affords. In 1842 and 1843, when my solitary efforts com¬ 
menced, the greatest difficulty was to meet the incredulity and 
even ridicule with which my statements and suggestions were 
almost everywhere received. Pirst, however, a few of those 
who, from long residence in India, were the best informed and 
the most anxious for the improvement of the country in which 
they had spent so much of their lives/gawe me encouragement 
and imparted aid. Afterwards, in 1844, it became practicable 
to form a Provisional Committee. But even in the following 
year, 184.5 (memorable for the extenj and character of its 
speculations), so small a sum as 2400/. could not be raised in 
London in order to dispatch me to India, except by giving the 
contributors an enormous contingent interest to induce them to 
encounter the risk ; notwithstanding that, at that early period, 
the facts as to traffic were so ascertained as only to be con¬ 
firmed by subsequent investigations:—so great was. then the 
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general ignorance of Indii^n subjects, and the timidity conse¬ 
quent upon it. 

Nor in India itself were opinions less discouraging. A line 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay had been proposed, examined, 
and abandoned. Differences of opinion had arisen out of the 
proceedings connected with that line; and public men, who 
wore earnestly desirous of the improvement of the country, 
doubted or denied the possibility of constructing or main¬ 
taining railways there, or, if constructed and maintained, that 
such works would pay.. Not one practical step had been taken 
when I reached Bombay, in Sept., 1846, except making 
some preliminary surveys and estimates for the then-abandoned 
line. As to the passage of the Great Western Ghauts by rail¬ 
way, on wliich to a great extent the value of any line in 
Western India must depend, its possibility was positively and 
very generally denied; while, in deference to an equally rife 
and decided opinion, that natives would never travel by rail¬ 
way, I found it necessary, in forming the estimates of trafiSc, 
to leave out of account every shilling w'c might hope to derive 
from the conveyance of passengers. 

• The investigations, however, of 1846 seemed to put an end 
to this state of things. The principles by which it appeared 
to me wo were most likely to discover the best point, perhaps 
the only one, for crossing the Ghauts, and so for deter¬ 
mining, in an engineering view, the general course of the lino, 
were so zealously, skilfully, and successfully worked out by 
Mr. Cliu-k and Mr. Gonybeai’e, that no doubt was loft as to the 
practicability and preferableness of the course proposed; while 
the line so preferred, for engineering reasons, was found to be 
on the whole bettor ajlapted than any other, as a first line, 
to meet the wants of the country, and to insure, if any could, 
duo returns to the shareholders. At the same time documents 
of undoubted trustworthiness, prepared for the most part origin¬ 
ally for the ordinary purposes of the Government, and not for 
those of the railway, showed, beyond reasonable doubt, that 
the amount of traffic (independent of passengers), and the 
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rates which could be charged for it^ conveyance without dangf'r 
of being under-bidden by the exifting means of conveyance, 
would afford ample dividends on any probable amount of 
capital required for the constructing and furnishing of the line. 

From the date of the publication, of tlie reports which ex¬ 
hibited tlie facts elicited by ouir surveys and investigations, and 
their bearing on the prospects of the undertaking, the question 
has not been, as it was before, “ Shall railways bo made in tho 
Presidency of Bombay ? ”—hardly has it been, What direction 
shall they take?”—hut, “When shalj they bo made? And 
Tinder ^bat arrangements for countervailing the absence of 
knowledge, and consequently of confidence in English and 
native shareholders ? ” 

Not, indeed, that that stage of tho business was passed over 
without occasional and individual expressions of diversities of 
opinion as to the direction of the line; for, while I was in the 
service of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, I 
received a few plans, chiefly suggested by residents in India, 
different from that which I proposed, and on which the calcula¬ 
tions of the Company wore founded. To each and all of these, 
I believe, without exception, 1 gave careful examination, imd 
what appeared to me suitable replies; and I think, in each 
case, the facts, when all taken into account, were so clear 
against the proposal, that I had no difficulty in saying why, as 
to my own opinion, 1 did not, concur in k; and I further 
believe that had these plans been accompanied with estimates 
of traffic, derived from trustworthy softrcis, tho unsoundness of 
every one of- them would have become manifest to the pro¬ 
posers themselves. If, therefore, I have adhered, as I still do, 
to a belief that tho route by Tannah an<l the Malsej Ghaut is 
the best line for the country and tho shareholders, it is not for 
lack of other suggestions; and I trust to be able to show that 
it is for far better reasons than a mere fondness for my own 
plans. 

Clear, however, as I think the case, when ftilly understood, 
is in favour of the Malsej line, and against the route by the 
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Bhoro Oliaut to Poonali, fljroposed by Col. Grant and others, 
I neither expect nor wish t(mt it should he adopted without 
discussion. The world will take its own way on what, rightly 
or wrongly, it believes to bo its own convictions: and, moreover, 
it is hardly to be expected that a body of highly-intelligent 
Government engineer officers, Fesident in the country and 
charged with its interests, should at once give place to a 
stranger, who, after sojourning but a year amongst them, ven¬ 
tures to propound and stand by an opinion, and even a set of 
opinions, very different Jrom any which they had promulgated, 
or probably so much as entertained. Ready and glad as I am 
to bear testimony to the handsome and cordial liberality with 
which every public officer, these included, assisted my inquiries 
and operations in India (and I believe those of our engineers, 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Conybearo, also), I can hardly suppose that 
some of them at least would not take views different from mine; 
and I cheerfully add they are at least as able, and quite as 
much entitled, to maintain them. 

The appearance, therefore, of the book entitled “Bombay Cot¬ 
ton and Indian Railways,” by Lieut.-Col. C. W. Grant, of the 
Bombay Engineers, to which I have before adverted, although 
it deals somewhat decidedly with the plans I proposed, and I 
differ widely from its conclusions, neither surprised nor dis¬ 
couraged me. I take it rather as an evidence of progress, and 
as one of many proofs that Indian railways, however laughed 
at seven years ago, will never be suffered to sleep again. More¬ 
over, I am glad of tb<;- facilities it affords me for the discussion 
of the subjects to which it relates. In one respect only does 
my changed position affect this inquiry I have not now com¬ 
mand of papers which anight possibly assist me; but I believe 
that I shall be able to adduce undoubted facts which are deci¬ 
sive of the most important points; and, for the rest, I trust my 
memory will not lead me far wrong. 

I am glad to begin by declaring my hearty concurrence in 
much that Col. Grant has said;—in his description of the 
advantages to be conferred on Western India by the rtulway 
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system—in his anxiety that capit^R should not he wasted on 
ornament—in his preference for "light engines and frequent 
trains (from which, however, I do not deduce a preference, as 
he does, for light roads)—in his regard for the wishes, habits, 
and advantage, of the people of India—in his solicitude for 
the pecuniary success of whatever line may he undertaken— 
and, not least, in his regret that the magnificent volume of 
water, with which nature every year favours the western side of 
India, should roll idly and wastefully to the sea. However I 
may be found to difier from him as t^ the means of securing 
the objects of our common pursuit, I cannot hut feci that his 
pursuit of the very objects for which I have long laboured is a 
strong additional title to the careful examination of his argu¬ 
ments, which his rank and talents would have justly required 
at my hands; and if these pages should wear much of the 
appearance of difiercnce, I trust it will be remembered that to 
state my difierences and the causes of them are their very pur¬ 
pose, and that to repeat constantly the many particulars in 
which we agree would only distract attention from tlie matters 
on which no doubt Col. Grant, as much as myself, wishes the 
truth, whatever it is, should be made known. 

It may serve to clear our, way to state next a few misap¬ 
prehensions as to matters of fact into which Col. Grant has 
fallen. 

1. My respected opponent supposes that the estimate of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, of 16,000/. per 
mile for the construction and fumisMngyis that of the cost of 
a single line*> that is, with one pair of rails: not so, it is for a 
double line, and it is probably even an over estimate for that. 
It includes, witli other items, the materials of a double per¬ 
manent way, consisting of ballast, sleepers, rails (70 lbs. per 
yard, at 95 rupees per ton, delivered at Bombay, then thought 
suflicient), chairs, and keys, amounting to 37,878 rupees per 
mile. 

What has led Col. Grant into an error which so seriously 
• Pages 68, 60,117, and 187. 
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affects some of liis ])rincij|il arguments, I cannot conjecture; 
at tlie same time it is fair ta say, that the fact of its being an 
estimate for a double line seems to have been left to bo under¬ 
stood from the universal usage of such documents, and does 
not appear to have boon expressly stated in any paper likely to 
have fallen into his hands. Thcf error is therefore merely that 
of too hasty an inference; yet not the less for that does it 
vitiate the arguments founded upon it, and with them many of 
Col. Grant’s conclusions. 

2. The next misapprehension is that it was intended to fix 
the permanent tenninus at Byeullah'. No such design was 
ever entertained. -But as the views of the Government on the 
site of the terminus did not agree with those of the merchants, 
the matter was deferred, even in reference to the longer line 
originally intended to be undertaken at the beginning; and 
when the necessity unhappily arose for cutting down the firat 
undertaking to a line to Callian only, the still stronger reason 
occurred of not burdening the capital for so short a line with 
the expense of an extensive and costly permanent terminus. 
Hence the proposal for a temporary terminus at Byeullah: the 
line stopped there, awaiting further orders. 

Much attention was given to tliis question; and I took care, 
when in Bombay, to examine tl)orougbly one very practicable 
and eligible design, not with the view of excluding further dis¬ 
cussion, but for the purpose then chiefly necessary of satisfying 
parties in England that at least one acceptable arrangement 
for a terminus coidd iio (5fa.rried out at a moderate expense. It 
appeared to me, however, that Bombay will eventually require 
two termini, tmd that Uiese can be cheaply and conveniently 
obtained. One of thc» would be situated at Warree Bunder, 
and be extended, by a single line for animal draft across the 
otlier bunders, ditewirig traffic from each; the other in Back 
Bay, opposite the Church Gate of the Fort, to be reached by 
crossing Girgaum, embanking the bay, and recovering the 
requisite land amongst tlie rocks, which are diy at low water; 

' Page 105. 
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this line also to be extended for Rattle draft, so as to deliver 
cotton at the Screws at the north eiid of Colahah. 

3. The charge of per ton per mile for carriage, by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, is treated by Col. Grant ns 
an unchangeable rate, essential to the pecuniary success of the 
line'; contrariwise, it is onl^ an estimated charge, adopted 
merely because it is the highest which was deemed consistent 
with securing tlie traffic to the railway, and therefore the most 
proper to reckon on and to adopt until experience, as yet 
altogether wanting in India, might show what modifications 
were dewirablc for all parties. That such modifications are 
practicable is shown by tho fact that the estimated cost of 
working the line with 180,000 tons of goods per annum is but 
74,02n. per (uinum for the distance from Bombay to Alloh, 
or 0'94fl?. per ton per mile'; a cost which is still liable to 
reduction from the fixed expenses being shared by a larger 
traffic. All above that estimated cost is applicable to dividend, 
and may be diminished as may seem advisable. That a dimi¬ 
nution of tho rate was contemplated from tho first is shown by 
my paper “ E, on the cost of carriage by native means, and 
tho rate to bo safely charged by railway,”’ in which these 
words occur:—“ For after we have first ascertained the safety 
of the undertaking with this highest practicable charge, we 
may then have to go over the subject again for the purpose of 
judging whether that charge', or one still lowbr, will most con¬ 
duce to the prosperity of the railway.” 

Two facts control the charges, aiid ^actical skill lies in 
deducing from the special circumstances of each case the point 
at which those facts fix the charge of maximum profit; a high 
charge gives more profit on each ton, 4)ut a low one brings a 
greater number of tons to the line. The true charge is that 

' Pages 15, 84, 94, 142. 

® Letter of J. Chapman to Mr. Crawford, Sept. 1, 1846, in the Report, Maps, and 
Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, page 28. 

“ Report, Maps, and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula RaUway Company, 
page 49. 
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■vbicli so combines profit ot^each ton, with the number of tons 
carried, as to bring a larger surplus than would be obtained 
from either higher charges or a greater number of tons. My 
own opinion, held, howevei’, subject to further knowledge and 
investigation, is that considerably less than per ton per 
wile for coarse goods will bo thc^chargo of w&xiwuw profit on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway. 

4. Col. Grant assumes tliat all the traffic between the inte¬ 
rior and the coast now passes by tlie Bhore and Thul Ghauts. 
Tliis is a common belief with Europeans, but it is far from 
being correct. These two ghauts are those best known to us; 
the former, from being on the direct lino between Bombay and 
Poonah, and from having had a constructed road on it about 
fourteen years; the latter, from having been of late years much 
improved, and having therefore become the best road to Bom¬ 
bay for the cotton of Oandeish and Berar. Under the native 
rule, which preceded ours, there seems to have been no such 
pre-eminence of traffic by these ghauts; indeed the works and 
ancient paved roads of tlxe Malsej Ghaut (the like of which, I 
believe, occur nowhere else on the Syadroe range), and the 
derivation of its name’, rather countenance the belief that this 
was formerly the ghaut of principal use. Careful inquiry in 
the country, and statements made to me by the best-informed 
British and native civil officers in the ghaut districts, satisfied 
me that very mucii traffic passes even now by other routes than 
those of the Bhore and Thul Ghauts, and that very slight 
differences of cost of-enaintenance of cattle, condition of roads 
and pastures, &c., &c., diyert much of the traffic to any of 
several different routes. Col. Grant himself supplies a state¬ 
ment at p. 149, which,' combined with other well-ascertained 
facts, confirms this view of the case; for while the traffic of 
Pombay with the interior, including salt, appears almost en¬ 
tirely on official authority to amount to 180,000 tons per 


* Mil —goods, wares, merchandise, commodities. Sej —series, train, line, regular 
disposition or consecution—Molesworth’s " Mahrattee Dietionaiy.'’ 
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annum', of which nearly all musi; pass over the ghauts, the 
statements given by him, from official sources, show that hut 
40,544 tons passed the Bhore Ghaut in 1848-9, and but 
50,673 tons the Thul Ghaut in eight and a half months of the 
same year; giving, in all probability, less than 100,000 tons 
per auuum for hath, and Icftving nearly ns •ouch luoiv to he 
vnrricd by other routes, notwithstanding dio superiority for 
travelling of these constructed roads. It seems clear that it 
is from the adventitious circumstance of their Jiaving been 
selected by us for impi’oveuient, and not from auy natural 
relation they bear to the sources of traflLc, that the Bhore and 
Thul GJiauts arc mie the most frequented, yet not the exclu¬ 
sive, passes up the great barrier step between Bombay and the 
interior. 

5. Perhaps the most important misapprelieusion as to facts 
into which Ool. Grant has fallen is that connected with the 
present and possible sources of tin; supply of cotton”. I do 
not, indeed, sec his object in endeavouring to show that a rail¬ 
way into the Deccan will not increase the supply; for, after all, 
ho comes to the conclusion that such a railway ought to be 
made; and, but for the bearing of a right understanding of the 
subject on the energy with which such a design may be prose¬ 
cuted, I might perhaps safely leave the question to be decided 
by time. Because Guzerat at this time produces two-tliirds of 
the cotton cx])ortcd from Bombay, he supposes (and is far from 
being alone in it) that a railway across the Ghauts will not 
much affect the supply. This error itris^ss apparently from his 
not being aware that the greatest cotton field of India is the 
Deccan and Berar, and not Guzfjrat; and that w'e do not get 
adequate supplies of cotton from that ^juarter, only because if 
it were grown we have not the moans of carrying it away. A 
parallel drawn from English facts may show the nature and 
force of the argument. We obtain iron from South Wales, 

' Report, Maps, and Papers of llie Great Indian Railway Company, Paper C, 
page 81. 

“ Page 27. 
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*tid c«rry ft may by se«; ^ know, also, that there is a vast 
supply of ore, and of all other mineral requisites for the pro- 
ductioD of iron, in Stafforduhire. If we bad m roads into 
%\»£oTi%\vvxe,l aipifneliend that, notwithstanding the richness of 
the ■nuturnl supply, we should obtain no iron from it; and, in 
that state of things, Col. Gmiit'iargument would go to ndirm 
that herauso our iron ciiiuo ehieHy from South Wales, a canal 
or rui/vvny into StefTordshiro would bring ns no additional sup¬ 
ply;—a mistake easily made by one who did not happen to 
know the peculiar minonil riches of the latter district. Put 
cotton for iron,—Guzerat for South Wales,—and Berar for 
Staffordsliiro, and the argument is exactly that which has lately 
been advanced against the utility of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway in respect of the supply of cotton. The very I'act to 
be com])lainod of and remedied is, that immense quantities of 
cotton do not come to Bombay, which are or might be jx'oduccd 
for us in the interior, and which w'ould be produced and sent, 
if a railway (ixisted to obviate the immense disadvantages which 
now keep down tin; traflic. 

My gallant opponent further says that the line, as proposed, 
will not over pass within 140 miles of Oomrawutteo and tlie 
cotton lauds of Bcrar.” Here are two or three errors, expressed 
or implied. I’ho cotton lands of Berar extend to the western 
frontier of the Nizam’s dominions, and arc continuous with 
those of our territory in Gaiuhasb, which the proposed line 
crosses. Oomrawtitteo has not the pro-cminoneo in the cotton 
trade which it oneo had, ‘the trade being now shared with it by 
the active marts which have sprung up 70 or 90 miles to the 
westward, and by so much neana- to the British frontier ; even 
if it were not so, 140 wiles of transit in that country involves 
nothing like the cost and di(ri(!ulty of transit of half the dis¬ 
tance in the ghaut country and the Goncan;—and, finally, it 
never was intended or proposed to limit the line to any particular 
extent, length, or direction, but to carry it and its branches 
wherever trafBc might require and security might permit. A 
continuous lino of 200 miles from Bombay, by way of the 
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Malsej Ghaut, would so ovcrcoihe the chief difficulties pre¬ 
sented by the nature of the country, as to give new life to tlie 
industry of the interior, and to the commerce of the port of 
Bombay; all beyond that, although highly imi\)rtant, would 
not he indispousahlc to the great public objects to be first 
accomplished. 

Jfnving almuly gone fnlly into tlw ctinaidcrtitiou of tha 
various soarcos of supjily of cotton presented by diti'erent parts 
of India, I shall not again enter at length into that subject. 

If the facts I have adduced have any freight, they will of tliem- 
selves suggest the j)ractical inferences necessary to vigorous 
and well-planned action for securing the advantages which 
they show to be witbin our own reach. But an argument 
drami by Ool. Grant fi'om the facts of Gimerat, and applied to 
the very dillcrent case of Bcj ar, requin‘s some attcniiou. This 
argument is in substance as follows: that as Guzerat, which has 
cheaj) carriage by sea to Bombay, cannot compete in cotton 
with America, neitlier could Berar, even with the help of a 
railway, since even a railway would not bring carriage from 
Berar to so low a cost us that by sea from Guzerat*. 'I’ho 
facts J bavo already adduced may bo taken as a suffieieut. 
answer to tins argument, since they show that, with a railway, 
Berar cotton could nearly always have bcion sold at Uverpool 
at a profit, in face of American; while, with present means of 
conveyance, it must often have been sold at a loss. Tbi! dif¬ 
ference between the circumstances of Guzerat and Benu'should, 
however, be further understood. 

Sea carriage from Guzerat to Bombay is indi'cd <'li(tap, being 
but three rupees for seven cwt,.**, etpial to (fOHKd. per lb., or, 
on the distance, 0'7H0d. per ton per mile; from this rate there 
is evidently nothing material to be saved by reduction. Gu¬ 
zerat, as I have already sho^^n, does already send to Bombay 
nearly as much cotton as, with its present knowledge and 
means of agriculture, it can grow. But it complains that 

' Pagea 12* lii. 

* Report of the Bombay Cotton Committeo, page 20. 
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when it Jias pfrowu all it ca/i, and sold tlio produce at a price 
detcmiincd in I.ivcrpool by its competition with American 
('otton, the Govcrniiiont stops in and takes the greater part of 
the price ; and tliis complaint is made on the authority of the 
Government’s own oliicer; Mr. Davies stating’, that out of 
the value of a candy of cotton, which may he as low as 7!t 
I'upeos’’, the, Govcnimont takes, or rather did take, 48; that 
is, out of a minimum price of per lb., the Government 
took l\d. 

Here, then, is plainly q, case of over-assessment, which jus¬ 
tice to the people re(piircs should he remedifid; for Guzerat is 
probably paying much mon; than its fair share of the expenses 
of Government; but from the quantity of cotton already habi¬ 
tually sent from Gu/.crat, it do('s trot app<Mir that this just 
reform (which J am glad to learn is commenced) can materially 
augment tlni export, (!xecpt slowly and remotidy, by diminishing 
the poverty and increasing the resources of the people, and so 
tending to improve their agriculture and to increase the weight 
of their crops per acre’. 

* Report of the Bomlmy Cotton Comniittee, pnge 40. 

^ 30 rupees per bhar, which yields 312^ lbs. of clean cotton ; the candy is 7 cwt. 

^ Gu/.erat, wliich extemlH round the head of the Gulf of Cambay, is a very level 
and fertile country, separated from tlie rest of India on tlie north and east by 
iuoiint.uns covered with thick jiestiferous jungles. With an early histtiry, in which 
facts, fiction, and mythology, leave ample room for conjectun*, it affords the first 
traces of continuous and'probable e^ents, about the middle of the eighth century of 
onr era. Four dynasties, and a toinporury subjection to the throne of Delhi, biing 
its affairs down to the time of Ak'ar; the tale is cliequered by the usual varieties 
of cruelties, rebellions, murders, depositions, adventures, and restorations, with the 
occasional occurrence of a good king, and perhaps more than the usual proportion of 
long reigns. Internal dissensions, in wliich Akbar was appealed to, and the use 
made of Guzerat against him, l\v some refractory prince-subjects of his own, gave 
that politic and enterprising monarch an opportunity, in 1573, of rc-annexing the 
country to the Mogul dominions. In 1601, Sivajee, the celebrated founder of the 
Mahratta empire, then in the tiansitinn state between a freebooter and a king, 
plundered Surat for six days; and the next year the same city was visited by the 
French traveller, Thevenot, who found a custom-house, which was managed with 
the utmost pomposity and inefficiency of office, afid which inflicted on those who 
arrived at it an examination far worse than that now endured at Calais ; from this 
(huaiie it was not easy to obtain the release of persons under two days, or of goods 
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But the case of Beror is altogether different. Good cotton 
may commonly he bought there at prices varying from 1 1</. to 
I id. per lb.; a cheapness wliich, however, is often of no avail. 


in much less than n month : the Frenchman accuses the officers oi gross and corrupt 
oppression. At this time “the kingdom of (Jiizcnit” soe ia to have paid to the 
Government of Delhi about per annum (about one-third of the pn‘sent 

gross revenues of the Bombay rresidency); but whether this was the total and gross 
taxation, or the surplus remitted after local charg«*s were paid, does not clearly 
appear. 

This traveller experienced afterwards, in the M*»gul territories of the Deccan, and 
still more in those of Hyderabad, the manner in which hnkks and transit duties 
were then collected—a manner which might well justify Ahul Fazl iii saying, some 
1)0 years before, that these duties were introduced “hy tlie avarice of men who 
feared not God, to the oppression of mankind and his master Akbar, in decreiniig 
(how much in vain) their abolitiim. They appear even to have survived the sub- 
sequent revenue reform of Muliick Umber in tliose countries. 

The imiption of Sivnjec was only the beginning of the Mahratta raids into 
Guzerat; and, in 1721, some regular footing was obtaine«l by the chiefs of tliat 
people, in the form of a conceded right to the “ chouth,” or fourth part of the public 
revenue, and the ^^simloshmookee,’’ ora tenth part bei'ides^ lioth to be collect<*d by 
tlicniNclves. It is hardly necessary to say that this cession was but the pridude of 
farther encroachments, and of quarrels and fighting in the country amongst the 
Mahrattas themselves for the booty successively obtained. At the beginning of the 
present century, brothers were contesting in arms a right, according to Hindoo law, 
to succeed to the possession of the revemie, and they wore not the only militant 
parties. These contentions occasioned the further calling in of the British, who had 
acquired Surat 50 years before, and afterwards some other districts, by means wliicli 
did not always deserve or obtain credit for either good fait|* or good policy. From 
1800 to 1817, this eminently fertile province was a perpetual scene of discord; and 
districts, or rather their revenues, passed and repassed in bargains between dilfcrent 
parties, to the unsettling of all permanent interests Iftd consistent plans. At the 
latter date, that of the fall of the I’eishwa, the country was settled, as to go* 
vemment, nearly in its present form; the Guikwar, a native prince, descended 
from a Mahratta leader, bolds part of the country, and the British the remainder. 
In those days native chiefs, called Grassias, levied *black mail, and aggravated the 
mischiefs by disputes amongst themselves as to the right to it, all sides making 
the cultivator pay when they could; and there were villages and tribes which 
ordinarily stood out, by force, for formal security against the oppression of the 
government, before they consented to pay revenue. The same irregular and arbitrary 
additional taxation was also found here as in the Dc'ccan, and, after vain attempts at 
amendment, was abolished, in 1844, all over the Presidency. 

In 1817, the Collectorate of Baroche, of which parts had come flito the possession 
of the British some years before, was surveyed with great care by Lieut-Colonel 
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since the ever-varying cost’ and great difficulty of carriage 
always render it doubtful whether, even with that cheapness, 
the xaerchant can safely venture on the trade, and often, in- 

Monier WilUains, whose published ineinoir supplies some of the most importunt facts 
connected with the native constitution nnd dSages of that part of Indian as well as 
of tile condition of the people, and of the amount of taxation at that time. 

The Colelctoratc of Surat, which under our government had for some time ex¬ 
hibited symptoms of mismanagement, was subjected, in 1832, to a complete investi¬ 
gation by the Revenue Commissioner, Mr. Williamson Ramsey. It was found that 
the directions given to the priiif'pal collector for necessary improvements in its 
revenue, alhiirs, had not been carried into effect—that excessive assessments, probably 
the remains of former misrule, had been suffered to continue—that a corrupt body of 
native subordinates, the usual accompaniment of excessive assessments, held the 
management of details—that the declining revenue was only realized by cultivation 
under force, and sometime.s by torture, indicted by the native offfeers—and that the 
chief British officer was igtiorant of these doings, being probably content to learn 
the state of the country exclusively from accounts brought to bis office, instead of 
seeing as much ns be could fur himself. On this state of affairs being made known, 
the Oovcriimciit of Wd Clare, at Bombay, immediately removed the principal 
collector to p smaller district, already too well settled to permit much mistake; and 
the Revenue Commissioner, zealously aided by the assistant collectors, the lamented 
Messrs. Chambers, effected a thorough revision of the assessments, and re-organiza¬ 
tion of the service, the consequences of which soon showed themselves in extended 
cultivation, increasing comfort, and improved revenue. 

When Baroche was surveyed by Col. Williams, in 1817-18, the price of Surat 
cotton was, in England, from 7d. ta 20cl,, and in Bombay not fur from 6tl. per lb.; at 
the date of Mr. Williamson Ramsey’s settlement of Surat, viz., 1832, the price was from ' 
8J(/. to 5jd. in Liverpool, and more thanfd. in Bombay; since those dates the price 
has been as low as 2Jd. in England, and not much more than 2(1. in Bombay. The 
collector of Baroche showed, in 1846, in answer to the inquiries of the Cotton Com¬ 
mittee of Bombay, that the gyeati#’ part of the value latterly realized by the crop of 
cotton, went to the (jovernment in the form of land-tax; nor could it be otherwise if 
the settlements above-mentioned, which were made when both cotton and grain bore 
vastly higher prices, and which justly had much weight and authority, were allowed 
to have the effect of pennanent<Jettlements; and it would not be difficult to show 
that in other itarts of Western India, a permanent settlement, if it had been made 
some years .ago, must have -Occasioned much suffering, through the fall in the money 
value of agricultural produce, which has resulted from the general establishment of 
peace and safety. 

Three or four years ago a reduction of assessment was made or attempted in Baroche, 
by means of a punchayet, or committee, formed of the native hereditary revenue 
officers of the Ba.oche nnd Surat districts. The rates fixed were about 6s. S^cl. for 
the bes^ and 2s. Id. for the worst lands per acre, not being garden or irrigated 
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deed, oocftaon him serious loss. Even the variatiotfs of so 
great an element of cost of cotton at Bombay as its carriage 
from the interior are sufiBcient to keep down the trade; for, 
from highest to lowest, within these few years, they Jiave ranged 
to an extent greater than the whole ordintiry cost of fricglit to 
England. 

W};at Berar needs, thou, is certainty and cheapness of 
transit; and for want of it that country docs not send us one- 
tenth of the sui)ply it could easily furnish. 

Under these very different circumstBiBces, what force can there 
possibly bo in Col. Grant's argument tliat because Guzcrnt, 
with its sea carriage, is pressed by American competition, 
therefore our supply of cotton from Berar would derive no 
benefit from a railway? 

Nor does the proposed help to Berar in the slightest degree 
interfere with the relief to Guzerat ; but it might possibly 
happen that to relieve Guzerat without giving a railway to 
Berar would diminish, instead of increasing, the supply of 
Indian cotton; since, without extending materially the capa¬ 
bilities of Guzerat, it might give to that province additional 
safety in yielding to the pressure of American competition, 
and so create a state of the markets in Bombay which would 
be incompatible with any supply from the interior. 

Without further adverting to a subject I have already dis¬ 
cussed at so much length, I proceed to consider the dilfercnccs 
of opinion that have arisen as to the local disposition of the 
improved facilities of transit, which^it i» agreed on all hands 
Western India ought to possess. The local disposition I 
proposed, and which is objected to by Col. Grant, is as fol- 


land>, and this was expected to be further reduced; the former rate was about 16«. 
per acre—a severity of taxation which the practice of our predecessors no doubt occa¬ 
sioned, but could not justify, and which was tolerable only from a considerable amount 
of tax-free land being commonly held with that which was so heavily burdened. 

I observe from the public papers, that an active o|Iicer of the Bombay engineers 
has lately been sent into Gnxerat to effect a regular revenue survey; a work which, 
it is said, has long been delayed for want of competent assistance. * 
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lowsgtortiiig from any eligible terminus at Bombay, I pro¬ 
posed that the hue should take nearly the route formerly 
selected by Mr. Clark as far as Tannah, at which place a 
bridge over the salt-water tide-way would carry it to the main 
land; thence it would proceed by the Malsej Ghaut to Alleh, 
where, bifurcating in consequence of natural diflSculties in the 
direct eastward path, one branch would traverse the Gungu- 
thurec and Candeish, so as to approach the chief cotton dis¬ 
tricts in the Nizam’s dominions, and be ready to be extended 
along the valley of the,,Nerbudda in one direction, and into 
Malwa in another; while the otlier branch from Alleh would 
proceed with the rivers Goor and Beema, in a s.s.E. direction, 
to Sholapoor, beyond which point, I believe, Httle difldculty 
attends the crossing of the country by railway to the Bay of 
Bengal. Time and pecuniary means were so limited, that 
those portions of those lines w'hich lie beyond the Fera River, 
an affluent of tlie Godavery, to the north, and Mhusu, near Se- 
roor, to the south, could not bo surveyed; but of all between 
those points and Bombay, plans and sections wei’e taken, and 
the cost and character of the necessary works ascertained; and 
of the remainder, extending to Indore, Hosbungnbad, and Bai- 
tool in one direction, and to Sholapoor in the other, and in 
length more than 700 miles, ocular examinations were made, 
which showed that we had no difficulties ahead, and that these 
lines might be sitfely and ultimately added to the 200 miles 
already surveyed. T/ie whole of these surveyed and examined 
lines lie in British* terMtory, a precaution then deemed of 
indispensable importance, and hardly thought of less weight 
now. The complete system of railways in Western India of 
which this line would in time form a part, it was not then 
thought necessary or proper to discuss. Avowedly for tlie 
present, but only for the present, the line omits to pass by 
Poonah; and this is the defect chiefly for the sake of which 
Col. Grant would reject it. 

The lines .proposed'’by Col. Grant are as follows :—a line of 
railway to commence either at Bombay, or at Inora Bander on 
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tlie island of Coranja, the latter place being separatpd from 
Bombay by six miles of sea. If the line started from Bombay, 
then it must proceed to Tanaah ; and, whether from Tanuah 
or from Inora Bander, Col. Grant proposes that it shall go 
direct to Poonah by way of the Shore Ghaut. Here, as an 
integral line, he proposes it ihall stop, with a prospect, how¬ 
ever, of its being extended by Ahmednuggur and Aurungahad, 
through the Nizam's dominions, to the Adjunta pass. But 
this line he proposes shall only be made fit to carry light 
goods and passengers; while the hea^y traffic of the country 
shall be carried on a macadamized road, or a stone tram-way 
worked by cattle, by the Thai Ghaut, to Ehewndy near the 
coast, in the general direction of the present route. 

The early part of the line scarcely needs discussion, partly 
because it is already determined on up to Tannah, and partly 
because a proiiosal to begin the first great tmuk roilwiiy, 
communicating between the vast interior of India and one of 
its principal ports, with six miles of sca-passage, would not be 
listened to for a moment, wherever another choice existed. 11 
may serve to show the strength and reasonableness of the 
latter objection, in tlie present instance, to remark briefly, that 
the railway, if of any use to the country it traverses, should 
bring down an amount of traffic, which in time would require 
provision for crossing, on an emergency, 1500 tons of goods per 
day over the harbour;—that if published imtps may bo relied 
on, the local circumstances of the shore arc not favourable for 
making the passage independent of tHe time of the tide;—and 
that for four months in the year the passage would always be 
troublesome, and probably often impracticable. I shall attempt 
to show hereafter that these serious disadvantages at the coast 
are not attended with any compensating facilities inland. 

Col. Grant, indeed, objects to the line starting from Bombay, 
on the grounds of the expense of the land requisite for ap¬ 
proaching the town and harbour, and of the danger of crossing 
crowded streets, &c., with railway trains? The weight of the 
first objection may be learned from the Report of \hc Govern- 
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ment Oommittee on Mr. Clark’s line, in 1846, in which, be¬ 
tween the flats at BycuUah and Warree Bunder, the land (the 
same in both cases) was valued at less than 10,000/., a sum, I 
apprehend, singularly small for the accomplishment of such 
an object; and even if the plan of two termini were adopted, 
t\ie cost for land to approach them, I believe, would not be 
more than doubled. The second objection stands for notliing, 
for no such crossing was over proposed, or is at all necessary. 

Postponing for another chapter the engineering peculiarities 
of the two linos, as fai^as they can ho separated from other 
considerations, I purpose now to discuss various other questions 
raised by the objections of Col. Grant to my line, and by his 
advocacy of his own. 

The chief argument employed by him in support of his line 
to Poonah is, that when extended from the coast to that place 
it would be “ complete in itself;” and it is asserted, but entirely 
without proof, that as an integral line it would pay; the accom¬ 
modation of that city, as the seat of the military and civil go¬ 
vernment of die Deccan, is much insisted on; and it is affirmed 
that its being such will contribute much to the prosperity of 
the railway. 

Since, however, no proof of the quantity or sufficiency of the 
traffic is given or attempted, or even the sources of information 
in respect of it pointed out, it is necessary to examine the 
matter with the aid of such facts as wo have; and it will be 
requisite here, as in many other cases connected with Indian 
railways, to make careful reference to original principles and the 
actual facts of die case, taking special care neither to disregard 
the lights afforded by railway proceedings and results in other 
countries, nor to be misled, in the peculiar circumstances of 
India, by inapplicable although plausible analogies. 

Since the traffic of the country in general, as far as Ool. 
Grant’s argument shows anything, may come to either line, it 
is obvious that the main inquiry, as to. die special advantage of 
the railway passing «t first to Poonah, must be in relation to 
diat eity. I purpose, then, to ask, first, what is Poonah to the 
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interests of the railway; and second, what is the railway to the 
interests of Poonah ? 

1. What is Poonah to the interests of the railway —No 
doubt, in England, most of our railways have lar ,,'0 towns for 
their termini;—and for this reason, that with us large towns 
are seats of manufacture or fcommorce, to and from which 
immense weights of material arc transported, first iu the rude, 
and afterwards in the wrought condition, or hy which maritime 
traflic is prosecuted on an equally groat scale; connected with 
those transactions is a corresponding concourse and reiiux of 
persons. Following the apparent analogy of England, it seems 
to have been supposed that I’oonali, with 80,000 or 100,000 
inhabitants, must necessarily, by the very magnitude of its 
population, afl^brd sufficient employment for tJie railway; while 
the hne I proposed, having no great towns for its present in¬ 
land termini, musk as necessarily lack support, 'i’hat a large 
town may be, and often is, an eligible and important point for 
a terminus is not questioned;—but is a large town for a terminus 
an indispensable condition of success for a railway all over the 
world ? Suppose a well-peopled country, 500 miles long, with 
a variety of soil and productions in its different ports, but 
with a dispersed population, and not a town near it of more 
than 1000 inhabitants; might not a railway advantageously 
assist in exchanging the products of such a country, although 
its termini were marked only by its own wnJ^3house8 and tlie 
dweUings of those who worked it? Again, are all large towns 
necessarily proved, by the very fact ot their magiiitude, to be 
occupied by inhabitants who are so en)ployed as to ensure 
traffic to a railway? I apprehend not; and I think it will be 
found that Poonah is a case in point. 

Until the middle of last century Poonah was little, it at all, 
distinguished from the cusbas (market towns) of its neigh¬ 
bourhood; but, happening to be one of the districts acquired, 
A.D. 1714, in the confusion of the times, and for his own 
profit, by Ballajee Wishwanatli, the first df the hereditary series 
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of Poishwas', whose interest in that quarter was soon after 
augmented by the regular grant to him of some neighbouring 
districts, it became the residence of the family who, in no 
long period, possessed themselves of the chief power of the 
Maliratta state. But it appears not to have been before the 
year 1750, in the time of Ballajee Bajee Eao, the third of tlie 
hereditary Pcishwas, that Poonah became practically the capital 
of the empireThe undoubted supremacy at that time ac¬ 
quired by the Peishwa (in form and origin only the first minister 
of the Baja), and the cqpsequent resort to Poonah of the various 
great ofiBcors and feudatories of the state, with their numerous 
bands of aimed followers, gave an importance to the place which 
it had never acquired from natural advantages or situation. 

On the fall of the last Peishwa, in IS 17, and the establish¬ 
ment of the British power, the chieftains were pensioned, while 
the armed multitudes they had supported were partly taken into 
the regular service of the state, and jjartly, probably chiefly, 
remitted to the labours of agriculture. Poonah, in consequence, 
fell rapidly in population and wealth, remaining, however, the 
seat of the quieter and less wasteful power of the English 
•Government. The period of its greatest depression seems now 
to be past, and the population of late years appears to have 
somewhat increased It is the residence of many of the pen¬ 
sioned Mahratta nobles, the resort of the Governor and Council 
of Bombay during the rains, and the seat of the local adminis¬ 
tration of the province in which it stands; it is the head¬ 
quarters of the Bombay Vnny for part of the year, and several 
thousands of troops, with some important military and civil 
establishments, are located hero. 

From this brief statement of the history and condition of 
Poonah, it will be seen that its ease is very diflbrent from that of 

' Gtrant Daff’s History of the' Mahrattas, i. 436, 437. 

’ Grant Duff, ii. 82. 

’ An extremely heavy house-tax, imposed by the Peishwa, contributed to the 
decline of the city, the repeM of which by the British Government has tended to its 
recovery. 
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a large town likely to afford, through tlio business it prospeutcs, 
sufficient occupation for a railway. It is almost entirely a place 
of consumption, and it lives chiefly on incomes earned elsewhere. 
Binningham, Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Bristol, New¬ 
castle, Sunderland, and other large towns of England, have spe¬ 
cific natural advantages, from wljicli have resulted corresponding 
employments; and otliers, as 'Oxford, Camhiidge, Leicester, 
Nottingham, &c., have long been, for whatever reason, the seats 
of important special interests and occupations. These have 
been such as to require the aid of the ^Iway system, and they 
have supplied the requisite remuneration for the service. So 
also Bombay, possessed of one of the finest harbours in the 
world, on a coast winch has few other good ones, is naturally 
the chief outlet of Western and Central India, and will neces- 
saiily be one of the termini and principal seats of the railway 
system. Wnllajahnuggur, one of the proposed termini of the 
Madras Hallway, is an established inland mart of great im¬ 
portance from the quantity of merchandise which is there col¬ 
lected and changes hands. But I have been unable to discover 
anything done at Poonah, which is not equally well done else- 
Avhero. On the spot I heard of no manufactm’es but such as 
were also scattered up and down the whoh; lace of the country; 
nor did I loam that the neighbouring district was at all remark¬ 
able for its natural productions; nor did it appear that any 
considerable part of the commercial transactions of the interior 
centre at that city. So also, I find nothing whatever in the 
exports and imports between Bombaj* and, the small ports of 
the Ooncan, which seems to indicate that any important branch 
of traffic originates at Poonah, or which appears to bo par¬ 
ticularly destined for use or consumption there. 

If these statements be as correct as I believe them to be, the 
80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants of Poonah are just the same to 
the railway, in reference to the traffic to and from the coast, as 
the same number of persons elsewhere; a conclusion which 
may assist us, as follows, in forming an approximate estimate 
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of tho .trafiBc that this city, of itself, may afford to a railway, in 
the present economic state of India. 

The inquiries it was my business , to institute into the mag¬ 
nitude and courses of tho traflSc between Bombay and the 
interior, led me to conclude that tho tract of country supplied 
with salt from points of the epast near Bombay, is not very 
different from that supplying £he general traffic to and from 
that port. If this be an over estimate at all, I think it is only 
in reference to tho eastern portion, which is but a small part of 
the whole. Taking th^ population of that area at 11,000,000, 
affording a traffic of 180,000' tons per annum, a very easy 
process of proportion would lead us to expect from the 100,000 
inhabitants of Poonah a traffic in this direction of but 1636 
tons per annum*; and I really do not see what is to effect this 
conclusion, nn aitylied to the const {foods' traffic jyroj)er to the 
city. If this should bo to some a startling result, it must be 
remembered that tho whole traffic with the coast, m it at 
present exists, of a part of India ns large as England and 
Wales, must be brought into one channel, to afford a smaller 
tonnage than that of some second-class Enghsli hues; and 
that the plan of Col. Grant amounts to proposing that we place 
our main reUance for traffic on only one of its cities. 

2. What is the railway to the interests of Poonahl — 
If this city receives from and sends to the coast but 1600, 
or say 2000, or even 5000 tons of goods per annum, it is clear 
that a railway in tliat direction would not be of so great im¬ 
portance to it, but thatrits utility might bo easily overmatched 
under some other arrangement. Now Poonah is fed, in part, 
from Uie prolific districts to its northward, and derives, I 
believe, but little of its food from the more ragged districts 
on the west; a railway^ therefore, ensuring cheap, rapid, and 

' Report, Mope, and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
pages 81, 47. 

’ liucb of the large traffic on the excellent road between Poonah and Panwell 
originates, 1 believe, in the eonnlry beyond Poonah, an^ but a very small part of it 
is the traffic proper of thaf city itself. 
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certain communication with the former, would evidently he of 
far greater value to it than a line passing through the latter, 
where, too, it has now a very good road (almost the only 
one of the kind in the country), macadamized and bridged 
throughout. If the food of an abstemious Hindoo amounts 
to 1-J lb. of grain per diem fthe average is p’^obably nearly 
double), and the population oe 100,000, it follows tliat the 
consumption of grain alone in Poonah is nearly 20,000 tons 
per annum, besides fruits, oils, and a variety of other articles 
of agricultural produce, amounting to^half as much more, for 
which the districts traversed by the railway above the ghauts, 
or to which it leads, afford the best sources of supply. If only 
one-third of these 30,000 tons were brought to Poonah by the 
cheap and certain carriage of the railway, the gain to the city 
would be far greater than any which could result to it from 
direct railway communication with the coast. 

This remark, too, should be further extended to the supply 
of animal food which Col. Grant states' is now brought to 
Bombay from Candcish, and which might be supplied by rail 
from that province to Poonah, as easily as London is supplied 
from Leicestershire or Norfolk 

The importance of these considerations, beyond the direct 
money saving, is forcibly attested by the facts of the famine 
which afflicted Poonah in 1823, which I have already given*. 
Those particular facts I need not again diseuss; but I may 
add that there appears, on several occasions, to have been 
famine about one extremity of the irfand. portions of the line 
proposed by me, while plenty, or at least a less degree of 
scarcity, prevailed at the other; a fact which, if as well esta¬ 
blished as I conceive it piay be, goes fer to prove the value of 
that part of the line: for by no other means is it probable that 

‘ Page 70. 

® Firewood for Poonah, I was told, is obtained chiefly from the wooded parte of 
the Pnnt Suchew’s conntry. On the Bapdew Ohant, on the range inunediately 
south of Poonah, I met cow-dnng, which was being bronght for fuel to the city from 
the Talley of the Neera. 

’ Note, page 114. 
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the great natural obstructions to cattle carriage wjll be over¬ 
come, which prevented Poonah from being fed in 1823 from 
Candeish, and which now separate districts often in need of 
each others’ superabundance 

Neither this state of tilings nor the interests of Poonah were 
overlooked in devising the lines fof the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company; accordingly! as soon as it was ascertained 
that the valleys of the Kookree and the Goor admitted and 
required that a main railway should pass along them, attention 
was directed to the meafls of effecting railway connection with 
Poonah. This subject is adverted to not only in the instruc¬ 
tions under which Mr. Clark explored the line to Sholapoor, 
but in subsequent papers, some of which, if I recollect aright, 
were addressed to the Court of Directors. The line suggested, 
without, however, sufBeient information to warrant adherence 
to it in detail, would have loft the main line at or near Neghoj, 
and is not very different in direction from that part of Col. 
Grant’s line which lies between Poonah and Seroor, and which, 
at page 110, he says has no particular difficulty. By this moans 
Poonah would have possessed almost from the first a continuous, 
altliough circuitous railway communication with Bombay, 
available at all seasons, and, what is of vastly greater import¬ 
ance, cheap, easy, and certain means of transit from districts 
under our own government, supplying, or capable of supplying, 
a groat part of its articles of daily necessary consumption. 

In discussing these questions, attention has commonly been 
given too exclusively, to tSie traffic to and from the coast, with- 

' The effect of the tnuieverse rongee of the ghaut country, and particularly of the 
long range vhi^ corotnencea at Hurrychunder, and extends to the high lands of the 
Deccan, may be to disturb, in some years, the local distribution of the mins the 
aridnsom, from which disturbance these local variations of scarcity may easily arise. 
Wfcatarer may be the cattie Jif iti famines in India are neatly always local, although 
often eevete, and they would be easily and effeetually got rid of by the 

MtablUbM||M 10 good means of carriage,, availablt at all seasons qf (As year. In no 
part hf Wieve, would gnMter difflcoltiee of tins kind be obviated than in 

tkf, tklril tiittttry between ihe bifurcation of the line at Alleh and the fertile ex- 
Dili)# Oungudiurree, which u travereed on the route to Candeiah. 
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out considering the amount and courses of the internal traffic 
of the country. If, indeed, the prosecution of either class of 
traffic require, in any case, the sacrifice of the other, there can 
be no doubt that the trade between the interior and the coast 
should be preferred; since it is fropa the increase and im¬ 
provement of its external commercial relations, that the radical 
amendment of India must begip. But generally the two classes 
of traffic may be promoted by the same set of lines; not, how¬ 
ever, at first, without some sacrifice of directness, to be reme¬ 
died as increased intercourse may hereafter render prudent the 
opening of additional lines. And since the internal traffic of 
India, although miserably small in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion, is no doubt much larger than that which it maintains 
with the coast, a railway company could not fail to find its 
account in a prudent attention to the facts affecting it, and to 
the means of accommodating it. In the present case, the line 
from Sholapoor by Allch to the Gunguthurree and Oandeish 
may be viewed as a great internal line, which also is joined to 
the coast by the line from Alleh to Bombay; and in this 
direction (that i4 from north to south, and vice versA), and 
not far from this longitude, a traffic does take place, which, 
although of unascertained'amount, and not, admitted into the 
estimates of traffic which I prepared, is known to be consider¬ 
able, and would doubtless pay well for the aid afforded it by a 
railway. 

Under these circumstances, it is necessary to consider 
whether a plan which does provide facilities for an important 
line of internal traffic, has not in that fact a strong claim to 
preference; and whether, at the cost of some presmt incon¬ 
venience in other respeotg, so great an addidonal advantage 
ought not to be secured. An English parallel may thus be 
drawn.:—suppose Manchester to be fed from Lincoln, and both ' 
to wish to communicate vrith London; would it not be better 
to construct at first a T line, with the three cities at its ettre- 
midra, affordii^ complete although cirooitouB eoBuaoimmtioa 
between them all, tlum a V line, which, howeyer'^i^ from 
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London, t,o tlie other cities, should leave the food of Manchester 
still to be carried by wagon ? And would not the successftil 
operation of such a T line soon bring about a more extended 
and convenient application of the system ? 

These objects are too often discussed on the latent suppo¬ 
sition that what is now done musit be final and exclusive. No 
account is taken of future oxtei^ sions of the system when the 
earlier railways shall have so improved the country as that suffi¬ 
cient traffic shall exist to support a more thickly-set and con¬ 
venient congeries of lincij; The hearty prosecution of the jilans 
proposed for the Great Indian Peninsula Kailway Company, 
would probably soon have brought about a much improved state 
of things. Nor was anything proposed which would interfere 
with giving to Poonah the best railway accommodation which 
the face of the country will pennit. If the line, without passing 
Poonah, had been laid so near to that city as to have precluded 
the making hereafter of another and more convenient one, there 
might have been some reason for apprehension and complaint. 
But since the line, ns proposed, crosses the ghauts at 40, perhaps 
60, miles from the place where a line from the coast to Poonah 
must cross them, and since the whole system, as at present 
proposed, confessedly leaves Poonah to be provided here¬ 
after with the full accommodation which the railway system 
must eventually afford it, there need be little fear of that place 
suffering any other inconvenience, or even delay, than that 
which necessarily arises from the circumstances under which 
the system is first introduced into Western India. The way is 
left open and untouched for improvements wliich must embrace 
Poonah; meanwhile that city is not only served by railway in 
the best manner the cinoumstances of, the first attempt permit, 
but it has the advantage on the direct line to the coast of the 
best common road in Western India—one, indeed, of the very 
kind which Col. Grant says is good enough for the vastly 
greater traffic of Candeish, Malwa, and Berar. 

However singular/ then, it may seem to omit Uie second cityr 
of the Presidency from the first railway proposed, I could not 
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1)ut concluJe that tlio interests of the Railway Company, and 
of Poonah itself, required it should'he so, since it appeared, 
on tt careful general view of the physical facts and public in¬ 
terests involved, tliat the direct line from the const to that cily 
was not that which onght to be first undertaken. 

Col. Grant adduces anotha’ consideration ii’ favour of his 
line, tho discussion of which |may tend to elucidate a principle 
not unfrequently urged in reference to the locale of Indian 
railways. It is this:—“ that ns without the liberal aid and 
assistance of Government the railwnj^ could have no existence, 
care should be taken for the protection of their interests, in so 
arranging the general direction of tlie railway as l,o bo of 
advantage to their large military cantonments, so as to assist 
in tho transit of military stores, and in the transport of troops, 
for which purpose the lines should pass through as many military 
stations as possible."* I purposely omit in this quotation all 
which is peculiar to Bombay, in order to consider the general 
relation in India of the military convenience of the Govem- 
meiit to the location of the different lines of railway. 

Wlienevor the commercial interest of the community, and 
consequently those of the railway company, dictate a locating 
of the lines coincident with that required by the military con¬ 
venience of the Government, or nearly so, no necessity arises 
for the discTission of this question. But it is true that, for a 
considerable distance, the line I proposed does not touch a 
military station, it being, notwithstanding, alleged by me that 
the line was the best, on the whole, a%id for the present, for the 
commercial interests of the country. I wish, therefore, to 
ascertain how and in what degree these two considerations 
should affect each other;, and I shall assume, rather than admit, 
that in this case, as perhaps in many future ones, the two 
objects are irreconcilable. 

First, then, I object to the tacit assumption that the greatest 
advantage to the Government of India from the railway system. 


P*gei 116, lir. 
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is tli.il. jvliicli it would derive from increased cheapness and 
facility of conveyance of troops and stores. The safety and 
tranquillity of India depend on its intimate economics,—that 
is, upon the condition of the people,—and on the opinion of 
the people as to the effects of the proceedings of Government 
on that condition. This, which is true of all countries, is pre¬ 
eminently tnie of India. We hddd in India the unprecedented 
position of a governing foreign race, taking little or no hold on 
the soil, and of numbers and physical power contemptible in 
comparison with those of the people we govern, for we are 
hardly one in two thousand amongst them. The natives of 
each successive part of India which has fallen under our rule 
have been weary of the caprices, uncertainties, oppressions, 
and cruelties of oriental despotisms; and believing (whether 
correctly or not) that we should govern them more justly, have 
seen us assume the rule over them with indifference, and often 
with positive satisfaction; and it is not far from the truth to 
say that, however rude tlie mode of election, they have chosen 
us to govern them. For, besides the general truth, that scarcely 
ever was a country successfully invaded and permanently oc¬ 
cupied by a merely military force, where the people were not 
disunited and discontented, we may see in the events which 
have marked the progress of our Indian empire, sufficient 
support for this view of the case. Nor would any other sup¬ 
position account Ibr the fact, that wc really hold India by the 
strength of the natives themselves. Wo stand, then, in the 
most responsible positioh of the chosen conservators of the 
peace to all the millions of India; and the breaking down of 
our power would he the letting loose, for a time at least, and 
perhaps for generations,, of all the wqrst elements of violence 
and wrong. 

If this he so, the first' care of the Government, on account 
both of its own safety and of its duty to the people of India, 
is to see well to the foundation of its power,—that is, to the 
economic condition ofr the people, in so far as it is, or ought 
to be, or rightly or wrongly may be deemed to he, dependent 
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on the proceedings of the Government. Everything which 
affects the popular estimate of the influence of Government on 
that condition, affects in the same degree the stability of its 
power; and in comparison with the effect of that estimate, tlie 
merely military power of the Government is, I conceive, a trifle; 
—a trifle, not indeed in rehition to single events, local occur¬ 
rences, or any actual struggle of tlie day (in which at present 
it is everything), hut in respect of the great cun'ent of feelings 
and affairs, by which all minor events are originated or over¬ 
ruled, tmd the eventual destinies of Government are deterinined. 

To put tliis more practically;—an invasion of the north-west 
frontier of India, by any foreign power, I conceive would he 
successful or not in the long run (whatever might be the issue 
of single battles), according to the content or discontent of the 
people of India, and the probability which, erroneously or not, 
might appear to them of their profiting by a change of rulers. 
If they were contented, it would be a mere military struggle, in 
which the advantages would be greatly on the side of the de¬ 
fenders; if they were discontented, and hoped to benefit by a 
change, a smtdl military force, I apprehend, would rapidly rally 
round itself all the indigenous elements of certain success. I 
speak not now of the content or discontent of native courts or 
particular classes, superseded in their functions, or derived of 
their splendour or superiority by the advent of our rule,—but 
of that of tlie great bulk of the people, of the producing and 
consuming, the enjoying and suflering masses. 

In estimating the probability that*a state of general discon¬ 
tent may arise, it must be home in mind that there are portions 
of India, in which a tolerable degree of quiet and safety has 
prevailed long enough t« leave the present generation without 
any very lively conception of the preceding condition of tur¬ 
bulence and warfare. In the territories of the Bombay Go¬ 
vernment, indeed, and in some otlier parts of India, the older 
people well remember tlie violence and disorder of the times of. 
their youth; but in the thickly-populatOd countries, which are 
most nearly connected with the other chief seats of our pow(‘r. 
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the greater port of a century has passed away since the con¬ 
fusion and insecurity which prevailed under the native govern¬ 
ments afforded a contrast with the personal safety realized 
under the peaceable and regular, though perhaps erroneous, 
administration of the British power. As the vividness of re¬ 
collection in respect of past disadvantages declines will the 
pressure of present grievances eftmo into force, to mould the 
opinions and feelings of our Indian subjects; a^d of such 
grievances, whether by necessity, by mistake, by culpable wrong¬ 
doing, or even by mere. misapprehension on the part of the 
governed, has our Government given sufficient reason to com¬ 
plain. If, therefore, matters be left to take their own l,•ourse, 
we may look for increasing dissatisfaction, even along with a 
really improving condition; and if it be wished that the pre¬ 
ference of the natives of India for British rule should be kept 
or augmented, I conceive it is in just the same degree important 
that British connection should bring to them new, increasing, 
and obvious advantages. 

Now, if I have not greatly misread the condition of India, 
no one circumstance, by its immediate or remote action, has so 
deeply and so deplorably affected it, in all former time as well 
as the present, as the want of the means of internal communi¬ 
cation; nor is there any one class of measures which would so 
greatly change for the better the condition, aims, and hopes of 
the people of India, in a manner obvious to themselves, as the 
establishment of railways, derived from British science, applied 
by British enterprise and skill. 

Without, then, in any degree disparaging the many other 
uses of the railway system to the Government of India, this I 
deem the chief,—not its’direct appliention to the business of 
the Government, whether in respect of revenue, judicial or 
miUtary matters, nor any saving or convenience connected 
with them,—but the willing conviction it would diffuse amongst 
the natives of India, that to British connection and supremacy 
must they attribute ally present improvement, and that on it 
must they rely for future progress. And I shall venture an 
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opinion, that a railway, even at Cape Comorin, wliicli should, by 
its own success, contribute to the prosperity of the local popu¬ 
lation, and insure the eventual spread of the system in India, 
would, by its consequences, do more in time for tlio defence of 
the north-west frontier than the finest fortress that could be 
made to frown on the line of Alexander’s ancieu- march. 

But all these consequences (Jepend on the commercial succe.ss 
of the railway, and not upon its mere convenience to the 
< government, or to anybody else., except in so I'ar ns that con¬ 
venience contributes to commcwcial success. If the first lines 
pay well, lines enough will follow; and, in all probability, a long 
period of gradual improvement and corresponding contentment, 
in India will bo the result. But if, in any degree, the com¬ 
mercial success of the first lines be jeopardized for the sake of 
military convenience, by so much is risked tiie whole of the 
great .scries of beneficial conscqucuces, of wliicli that com¬ 
mercial success is the indispensable first t(!nn. Bor these 
reasons I deem it of the utmost importance that, in no case, 
should military convenience bo sufferod to dictate, to disad¬ 
vantage, the location of Indian railways; but that it should bo 
taken, as in England, and, 1 believe, almost everywhere beside, 
as an advantage incidentally arising out of the existence of the 
system. 

But even if not permitted to take rank as a. ilriiffary con¬ 
sideration, it need not bo supposed that military convenience 
would fail to be promoted by lines located on commercial con¬ 
siderations,only. It is true that the'^arliest lines to be mad^^ 
the rudimentary members of the great eventual system, may 
not pass close to the existing cantonments; but if a can¬ 
tonment exist in the vjpinity of a lafge town, it cannot but 
happen that the wants of the civil (iomraunity will, in due time, 
bring the line to its threshold; if it be not so situated, it may¬ 
be doubted whetlier the cost to the community, or even to so 
mu(!h of the interests of the community as are deposited in the 
hands of the Government, would not l»c less in bringing the 
cantonment to a good line of railway, than in /baking a bad 
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line of railway to reach the cantonment; for it must be remem¬ 
bered ^at to work a bad line is a waste in perpetuity. 

To apply these general remarks to the case in hand; the 
line I have proposed, it is true, touches but few of the canton¬ 
ments of the Bombay Presidency; but if it be, as I believe it 
is, the best railway line, for th& first, through the country in 
which those cantonments stan4 I conceive it cannot be per¬ 
mitted that its advantages should be sacrificed for the sake of 
approaching these military stations. But the line, even as 
proposed, does actually 89 thread the country as to afford con¬ 
siderable facilities to military movements, and to present every 
probability of branch lines soon reaching the most important 
posts: and that I am not singular in my opinion ns to the 
advantage of rendering military arrangements conformable to 
the tracks taken, for other reasons, by the railway system, may 
appear from this, that if I am not misinformed it has been 
considered, by military men of influence and station in the 
Bombay Presidency, since the line by the Malsej Ghaut was 
proposed, whether it might not be advisable to establish a can¬ 
tonment in the valley of the Kokree, and not far from the 
place of bifurcation of the railway. Certain, however, it is 
that the neighbouring mountain ranges afford plateaux more 
likely to be healthy to Europeans than most cantonments are, 
to say hotliing of the advantages afforded by the beautiful 
expanse from Naivyungaom to Ootoor, and from Dingora to or 
beyond Beyla. If this be a fair sample of what may take place 
elsewhere, military conveilience will lose nothing by falling into 
the track of commerce. 

In one at least of the principles from which the foregoing 
conclusion is derived, ,and which I^have steadily advocated 
from the beginning, I am glad to find I have the full concur¬ 
rence of Col. Grant: he' says', “The first railways must be 
constructed so as to pajf as a commercial speculation,—a truth 
that cannot be too frequently or too strongly promulgated; to 
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do which they must he executed in the most economical man¬ 
ner ; such economy not consisting in what is generally under¬ 
stood by c/ieap works, for every part should bo of the very best 
of its kind, but by adopting such a system of general construc¬ 
tion and working of the line, as experience has shown to be 
the most efficient and profitilhle in the long run.” Not less 
do I agree with the Colonel ia his denunciation of expenditure 
on embellishments, although it is impossible not to smile at 
his supposition that extravagant outlay of this kind was re¬ 
sorted to by English railway comptKiies as a means of com¬ 
peting with turnpike-roads and stage-coaches. The principle 
laid down by Col. Grant is not only sound, but in the circum¬ 
stances of India it is inexpressibly important. To spend as 
much on ten miles as would carry the line twelve, without a 
corresponding working advantage, would he to admit practices 
which, in India, may defeat every eflbrt to realize due profit to 
the shareholders, or to promote the vast public interests whi(di 
the successful operation of the system ought to subserve. The 
line must be a tool, not a picture. He who spends a shilling 
on decoration before the line is fully assured of success, sins 
against the life of India. 

1 now advert to Col. Grant’s wish dtat all parties had con¬ 
sented to begin on “ a comprehensive plan.” If Jhespirit of 
the following paragraph has not directed the course of Indiiui 
railway affiiirs, it is by no fault or negligence of mine. The 
line, as to the first engagement, was curtailed at my own 
suggestion, it is true; but only to avert the entire extinction of 
the design. 

“ If,” very justly says our author', “ we are to wait to test 
the profits of each portion of line as it is completed, much 
valuable time will be lost, whilst the little feelers now sanc¬ 
tioned neither can nor will afford any criterion by which to 
judge of what their eventual success would be, if c-ompleted 
from one grand entrepdt to another. Why should we suppose 


Page 82. 
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that thaie is anything so peculiarly inimical to railway transit 
in India, that whilst they have been suocessfiilly introduced 
into England, America, into the wilds of which they have 
penetrated, all Europe, Cuba, and the.other West India 
islands, and even in Switzerland, that for the East Indies 
alone they are inapplicable? and why, therefore, should wo 
hesitate to commence on a com^irehensive system of internal 
communication until the first few miles have been tested, as if 
locomotive transit was altogctlier a new and hitherto untried 
experiment ? ” * 

Cordially agreeing with these sentiments (except as to an 
unimportant word or two), I cannot but regret that any neces¬ 
sity should have arisen for limiting so much the first under¬ 
taking; nor would I have proposed, or been a party to it, 
but for a conviction, first, that from the timidity of English 
capitalists as to any enterprise in India, and from the timidity 
of the (Jovernment as to the guarantee which seemed requisite 
to assure them, no other course was open to us; and next, 
that even the short and disadvantageous section between Bom¬ 
bay and Callian, if judiciously constructed and managed, would 
at least save harmless all parties engaged in it, and would, 
necessarily, lead to vastly greater undertakings. Nevertheless 
it .reiniiins true that some risk is run of an opposite result; 
a risk not diminished by the complexity of the scheme of 
management and" control wliich has been made to result, and 
pei'haps necessai’ily results, from the granting of the guarantee. 
Eor reasons connected with every great interest, both English 
and Indian, do I regret that so shrinking a course became 
necessary; and should a crisis come upon Lancashire, from a 
failure of American cotton, at a time jvhen it can be said that 
but for the necessity which occasioned this policy tens of thou¬ 
sands of bales might have been brought from Berar, I know 
not who will have courage enough to assume the blame. 

In India in its present state, more tlian elsewhere, length of 
,^inc is an important element in the means of success; for the 
traffic has to' be collected from a vast extent of country in pro- 
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portion to its amount, while the means of collecting and se¬ 
curing it beyond the extremities of the line itself are of the 
most miserable description. Holding, then, from the beginning, 
that a line in India, to afford due profits to its proprietors, or 
even to be a fair test of the applicability of the system, must 
reach to the sources of traffic, or extend so far towards them as 
to insure possession of a sufyeient amount of it, my especial 
anxiety, when in India, was directed to the completion, during 
the single season at our disposal, of the surveys imd estimates, 
to points so far beyond the ghauts, a% to render it certain that 
the main obstacles to transit between Bombay and the interior 
were overcome; and this anxiety was so participated in by my 
excellent coadjutors, that very unusual efforts were made ])y 
them to accomplish that object. If time and means had al¬ 
lowed, the surveys would have been carried furtlier; want of 
them alone occasioned us to stay at Mhuse and the I’erii 
Iliver. During the next season the survey of the northeiii 
branch was extended twelve miles beyond that river to Tul- 
legaoin. Those points lie beyond the hoimcfarics of the 
rugged country of the ghauts, while, inland from them, the 
country is much less unfavourable to the misoruldo native 
means of emriage, than in that crossed by the surveys, as so far 
executed. In default of time for further instrumental sjifveys,. 
the careful examination of the country as far as* Sfiolapoor, 
executed by Mr. Clark, and that to Indore, Hoshungabad, and 
Baitool, by Mr. Conybeare, satisfied us that our future exten¬ 
sions would involve no difficulties, ^his statement, I appre¬ 
hend, is sufficient to show that want of “ comprehensive" 
views, or lack of effort to realize them, is not to be attributed 
to the railway company, ait least in those days. 

While, however, tlie proceedings taken in India, on the part 
of the railway company, were thus “ comprehensive,” the prin¬ 
ciple adopted by the Government was that of “experiment;” 
and to this day Indian railways are “experimental lines.” 
Amongst other difficulties of the case, it Is to this really need¬ 
less, but well-intended and not unnatural caution, that India may 
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chiefly, attribute the fact that a railway is not yet to be found 
within her borders. The curtailment of the design was an un¬ 
willing concession to the hesitation of that Government, to 
whose munificence Col. Grunt attributes the existence of the 
line, and not a voluntary change of plan; without tliat con¬ 
cession, probably the Bombay Ijailway would have been by this 
time forgotten. 

On one point only do I disagree with the paragraph I have 
quoted, with so much pleasure, above. Its author thinks that 
a large town is sufficient and essential as a terminus. On the 
contrary, I must bo satisfied as to what the town is before I ac¬ 
cept it as one; and I should think in India that a very safe 
terminus had been secured if the line reached a spot where it 
would certainly collect the dispersed traffic of that country, 
whether that spot happened to be a large town or not. A line 
abolishing all the great difficulties which the ghauts and ghaut 
districts oppose to the native modes of ti'ansit, cheap beyond 
rivalry in its charges, convenient beyond example or imagina¬ 
tion in India in its action, and extending far enough to 
render it worth while to remove merchandise to it, would cer¬ 
tainly obtain all the traffic that existed, whatever might happen 
to be the town, or no town, about its terminus; provided only 
.that i.h^ terminus was readily accessible from the further coun¬ 
try, and afforded the requisite supplies for those who resorted 
to it. For tliese'reasons I believe that even had the line rested 
at Mhuse and the Pera Eiver it would have been safe and even 
highly profitable until it could have been extended. But these 
were accidental and not selected spots, or selected, if at all, only 
because they were the first convenient spots, easily accessible 
from the country beyond them, at wlrdch to terminate the sur¬ 
veys. Our views extended, as I believe the line will extend, 
very far beyond them. 

“Monopoly” remains to be discussed Col. Grant com¬ 
plains* that “the traffic by both the Bhore-and Thul Ghauts 
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must be entirely annihilated if the proposed railway i8_ to pay 
a dividend.” I apprehend that this argument, if good for any¬ 
thing, is good against any railway whatever, and not merely 
against that by the Malsej Ghaut. Laying aside for the mo¬ 
ment the consideration (the essential consideration, indeed) 
of increase or creation of traffic, it is clear that if the railway 
is to c&TTj anything, it must tajjce just so much from somebody 
who curies it now; and this it must do whether the line go by 
the Thul, the Malsej, or the Bhore Ghaut. The line by the 
Bhore Ghaut is just as open to this^objection as that by the 
Malsej, unless, indeed, the advocates of the former are sanguine 
enough to suppose that Poonah itself will supply parcels and 
passengers beyond the present traffic sufficient to make a line 
pay. Nay, even the proposed tram-road by tlie Thul Ghaut, 
if, as Col. Grant suggests', “it were conducted by a company,” 
would be under the same censure, the Colonel himself holding 
out the inducement as follows '*:—“ And, moreover, the railway 
company should undoubtedly undertake the Thul Ghaut tram¬ 
line, as a component part of their operations, thus securing 
to themselves the whole of the traffic from the interior to 
Bombay, with the best possible expectations of success, from 
suiting their lines to the precise purpose for which they are re¬ 
quired, whilst at the^ame time the interests of Governme^ a nd 
of all the inhabitants of the country would be best'foriOered.” 
Surely if it be objectionable to “ monopolise "'the traffic, or for 
one party “ to secure to themselves the whole of tlie traffic,” it 
matters nothing whether it be done ffiy the Malsej Ghaut or 
the Thul Ghaut, by railway or tramway, by bullock, by cart, 
or by steam; and Col. Grant’s recommendation, if his argu¬ 
ment itself were sound, J^ight be quoted full in favour of the 
Malsej. 

At the bottom of all this j^ies, it seems to me, an error. It 
is assumed that the railway will merely work the traffic which 
now exists, and that therefore what it inay acquire must be 

' Page 141. 
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taken from somebody who now Jias it. Tiiis is no moro corroet 
than it was, in the early days of English railways, to suppose, 
as most supposed, that enormous numbers of horses would be 
dispensed witli. But horses are probably as numerous, and 
certainly are quite us dear in England now, as in the days be¬ 
fore railways: and, what is more remarkable, there are probably 
as many employed in public vefiicles; there is not even a pro¬ 
portionate falling off in stage-coaches. The miles run, as de¬ 
duced approximatively from the duty paid under the successive 
stage-coach acts, were as follows ’: — 


Millions of miles 
run. 


In 1836, the largest amount ever collected, and none of tl.e great 
railways hut the Liverpool and Manchester being 

opened. about 

1839 „ 

1842 . 

1844 .. 

1847 „ 

1848 „ 

1849 . 


48 

40 

43 

37 

86 

814 

30 


If we could add to these the many flies and cabs not paying 
stage-coach duty, now in public use in large towns, in manj' of 
which no such vehicles were employed before the establishment 
‘'iCff 'rtciHiaysf. and in the rest of which the number is very much 
increased, we should probably find that the number of horses 
actually employed in public travelling is as great as ever. In 
London the number of Ijackney carriages, which ten years ago 
was not 1800, is now little less than 8000. 

Meanwhile railways have reached an extent of above i700 
miles. The travelling done by railway is, then, for the most part, 

. a clear addition to the fravelling formerly done in England, and 
not a mere substitution of one mode of travelling for another. 
Had railways remained exclusively great trunk lines, as their 
own interest required, and as they will long be in India, it is 

' Prom mfomution given 'to me by the office™ of the Su^e-Coach Dutie* Depart- 
aent of the B<mrd of Inland Berenue. 


» ’’tv 
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doubtful whether even stage-coach travelling would have bi i'ii 
pennanently diminished in any considerable degree. 

Whoever, indeed, has seen the crowded platforms of the 
great London and provincial termini, the enormous ordinary 
trains, the still greater excursion, holiday, even international 
trains—whoever has felt the convenience of railway travelling to 
himself, and has witnessed the alacrity with which the feeblest 
and sicldiest, the idlest, the strongest, and the busiest betake' 
themselves to the line, will not require returns and calcula¬ 
tions to convince him ; he will not hesitate to believe that rail¬ 
way travelling is in fact a creation,—the supply of a social 
want, altogether beyond the power of the old modes of loco¬ 
motion, not merely to supply, but even to show that it 
existed. 

Not only is this the result with respect to passengers, it is 
quite as striking in relation to the conveyance of merchandise. 
The world where railways exist is full of instances—one may 
snfTice. The promoters of the Jjondon and Birmingham Rail¬ 
way calculated, in IstlS, that 48,792 tons of goods, then annu¬ 
ally passing by road and canal (of which 4I,8G0 were by canal), 
would be carried by that line'; one of their agents, indeed, 
seems to have estimated the total transit of “ general goods,” 
at 143,342 tons per annum (122,428 by canal“,) of which 
larger amount, however, the promoters seem not to'^lafS^ailod 
themselves in their representations. But in "a book which has 
been read by everybody, and the statements of which are evi¬ 
dently drawn from official sources,-^! mean “ Stokers and 
Pokers,”—it is said that only one of the two firms which act ns 
goods’ agents for this company, collected and delivered 
273,386 tons of goods ig one year, wiile tlie Grand Junction 
Canal, which was to have been ruined by the railway, had 
carried 50 per cent, more ^pods than it had ever done before 
railways existed. When, therefore. Col. Grant says’, that “the 

' Evidence before the Committee of the Houte of Lords, page 179. 

’ Evidence befwe the Committee of the Home of fiorde, pages 156 ant 66, 

“ Page 94. 
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very exwtenoe of the railway, as now arranged, depends upon 
securing the whole of the traffic that now passes down the 
Thai Ghaut,” his words bear no other meaning than that by 
which the existence of the London and Birmingham Railway 
was said to depend on its obtaining the traffic of the Grand 
Junction Canal; and the upshot is, not only that the railway 
gets many times more traffic thcjjh ever existed before, but that 
the canal itself carries three tons where formerly it carried but 
two. Nor is it improbable that more persons are now employed 
in the vanous arts of locomotion in some single counties of 
England than in the whole of England sixty, or perhaps 
even thirty, years ago'. 

The principles on which these immense results depend, apply 
just as much to India as England, and are, in fact, likely to 
exhibit effects still more startling there than here. The open¬ 
ing of common roads in India, in the few cases in which such 
a measure has been accomplished, has acted just as the opening 
of the railways has acted here. Two instances may suffice. In 
the Peishwa’s time, and during some years of our own, the traffic 
of the Bhore Ghaut, that in fact between Poonah and Panwell, 
or Bombay, was carried on by means of bullocks and ponies, 
at, I believe, about double the present charge for carriage. Of 
the nature of the path when a mere customary track, probably 
withouT^j^art or labour bestowed on it, some idea may be 
formed irom thab of the present made road; this rises about 
1600 feet in three miles, has in that distance 40 well-defined 
toms, besides curvatures bf the line, and has in places gradients 

• A question may be asked here;—“ If you expect to create a new traiBc, why 
do you found your estimates on the old 1" Just because here, as elsewhere, there is 
no other av^lsble measure of tlfe traffic the counU^ can produce. This measure is 
a very imperfect one, and to use it,only amounu to showing that this quantity of 
traffic, at lout, may be relied on, if the new means will carry it better and more 
cheaply Oian the oldc^^t this by no means excludes the supposition that the traffic 
horeafter wQl be so icgllmsed, by the very acdon of the railway, as to supply abundant 
|dMioyiaent fer bfUliield means and new. It was in otd«r fo be nnusually moderate 
perfectly sa^Mlt »y estinAtes, that I did not add anything to the existing traffic, 
at hat bsaa.Mi'W almost idl other cases. 
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of extreme severity. The road thns described is a vast im¬ 
provement on the old track, and was opened in March, 1831; 
its traffic (aided, no doubt, by the abolition of the transit 
dues in 1837, and by the extension of the road each way from 
the ghaut), has risen from almost nothing to the amount at 
which Ool. Grant now states it, of 40,000 tons per annum. I 
believe it would be found, on ^ inquiry, that, in a considerable 
degree, this is not a. mere diversion of traffic—a transference 
of it from other routes—but an absolute creation of it,—and 
that the other routes are pretty nearly as much frequented as 
before. So also in the often-quoted instance of the road from 
Bellary to Sirsee on the way to the port of Oomptah, the trade 
of the port rose in the three years which followed the opening 
of the road from 160,000/. to 400,000/., and the customs’ 
duties from 4622/. to 18,015/.; and that this also was a crea¬ 
tion, and not a transference, of traffic is satisfactorily shown by 
the fact that, while the quantity of cotton sent away from Bel-. 
lary and Cuddapah in 1889, the year of the opening of the road, 
reached but to 80,000 Ibii^ it had become in 1842 no less than 
6,821,600 lbs., no other favouring circumstance, that I am 
aware of, having occurred in the interval beside the opening of 
this road. 

If changes like those just reviewed have been eff^JgiLh^ 
railways in England, where everything connected ^iTlooomo- 
tion had been previously woriced up to the utriSost perfection its 
kind allowed, and in India, where even common roads, and thosd 
often not of the best, have come to ^d the rude uncared-for 
means of transport which have been the only possession of the 
people for ages, what may we not reasonably anticipate in India 
from the operation of raijjvays? provided, indeed, only that we 
moke them where there is traffic enough to ensure their first 
success. We cannot conclude otherwise than ffiat, in India* 
where everything has so languished for w^t of means of transit 
and-will evidently feel so beneficial a change from the aegi:^* v 
tion of them, a rf^way will vastly add to the actual 
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and will by no means supersede the native labour now em¬ 
ployed in carriage. 

It is true the direction of that labour may be changed. Our 
English stage-coaches, instead of being, when in the very pride 
of their excellence, the insufficient means of transit on our 
chief roads, are now merely the supplemental means of accom¬ 
plishing journeys effected in tl|e main by railways; they are 
branch and extension carriages; and in that subordinate 
capacity they run over no inconsiderable part of the number of 
miles they did when employed in the principal part which, it 
now appears, they so inadequately played. And if we have 
fewer coachmen, post-boys, and horse-keepers, which, however, 
may be doubted, we have multitudes of mechanics, engine- 
drives, guards, porters, &o., &c., besides the office establish¬ 
ments which so vast a system requires. So also in India, the 
labour employed in locomotion may have to change its cha¬ 
racter and direction. The bullock and its driver may have to 
oscillate frequently on a short road between their home and a 
railway station, instead of making but once a long and princi¬ 
pal journey; branch roads will require that the bullock become 
accustomed to the cart; the brinjarry may never see the coast 
or even the Ooncan, but he may have much more to 'do in the 
umDsavCongenial climate of the countries where his cattle had 
their wii^ JWigle birth-place; many a man who might have fol¬ 
lowed the drows^ march of the pack bullock or pony, will find 
his employment in the warehouse or workshop, or on tlie rapid 
trairi. All these things,''8nd more, may take place; and Hin¬ 
doos, whatever may be said of their immobility, have shown to 
those who have watched them, readiness of adaptation enough to 
render it quite certain they will not b%-far behind in the change: 
"but as to any such supersession, or “ monopoly," as is implied 
in Col. Grant’s argument, experience must s^y fail us if it 
ever occur in Iiidia. 

Yet it mui^ be granted that the error Cd. Grant is no 
Utmaturid of uimommon one; and alriioosrh the few facts I 
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have adduced, known as tliey are to all the world, suffioe, with¬ 
out many more which might be added to show that it is an error, 
it is not without an effort of the reason tliat even persons of 
general information and reflective habits get quit of it, except 
they happen to have been familiar with such subjects. These, 
however, would quietly wait the issue; but it is not without 
importance to reflect, that fjhe labouring multitudes in all 
countries have been peculiarly susceptible to suggestions as to 
the effect of improvements on their means of subsistence; and 
however groundless the apprehensitsms excited in them have 
been found, in the bng run, to turn out, it must not be for¬ 
gotten that the temporary frenzy of men who supposed they 
were being robbed of their bread, has brought on Governments 
the most embarrassing duties, and has required, on all hands, 
the most cautious and considerate treatment; and I cannot but 
hope that those who, like my respected opponent, have frequent 
and influential intercourse with the natives of India, will en¬ 
deavour to bring before them views founded on European 
experience and general principles, which may justly quiet the 
apprehensions that unfounded anticipations of monopoly might 
easily lead them to indulge-^ 

If anything were wanting to give additional force to these 
general considerations, it would be found in the local,iii»ew®~ 
stances of the case. The growth of the railwi^ system-in 
India, be it ever so rapid, cannot for many ^^ears much affect 
the gross amount of labour required .even in means of transit of 
the present kind. Railways there w5l still leave unthreaded 
great tracts of country, from and across which slower means 
of carriage, that by brinjarry bullocks included, must stiU con¬ 
vey the commerce of tfaeipountry; anddf brinjarries themselves 
are ever superseded in India, it will be by Ihe slow agency of 
remote causes, operating as much with their own conourrence 
and on themselves, as on the ciroumstairoes in which they am 
placed. And as to anything to be done at present, in respect 
of the lines more directly undar review, is obvioos thal while 
the railways, if judiciously laid out, will only supersede brii^jar- 

-Q 2 
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lies in that very part of the general line of conveyance which 
most hinders the development of the resources of the country, 
they are more likely to increase the demand for that species of 
conveyance, by improving the condition of the interior, than to 
diminish it, by doing part of the work. 

Col. Grant’s apprehension, however, may perhaps be that 
the existing roads, rather thanj, the persons at present em¬ 
ployed, will be superseded. But even if so, what will there be 
to regret ? Who, not immediately interested, laments the com¬ 
parative desertion of soma of the beautiful roads we have in 
England? The general gain by railways, even setting off 
against it the loss of these roads, is enormous, and precludes 
all argument Surely India is not to be bound to the use 
of an inferior means of transit, when it would be an immense 
benefit to adopt a better, even if the old one were wholly thrown 
away. 

But the case of the Bhore and Thnl Ghaut roads is not even ' 
that of the abandoned turnpike roads of England. The Eng¬ 
lish roads traversed a country already improved almost to the 
utmost; and they were superseded by railways, running often 
close alongside tliem, that took away the passenger traffic for 
the sake of which they had long principally existed. But the 
Ib>ri.,agd Bhore Ghaut roads cross the ghauts at 40 miles on 
each side c^the railway, and still further diverge from it, and 
from each other;' while they traverse districts capable of being 
brought by improvement to, supply all the traffic these roads will 
require, and some, indeed, which, fertile though they be, have yet 
to be reclaimed from absolute wildness. These lines, then, with 
ample sources of traffic within their own districts, have every- 
_ thing to gain from the 4uture progrepe of the country; and I 
shall venture an opinion,, that in a very few years after the 
oompWtioDof the railway for 200 miles continuous from Bombay, 
if it be carried by way of the Malsej, those roads will have 
double the traffic which has ever yet been seen on them. 

But another view 6f the “ monopoly" entertained by Col. 
Grant may be that it leaves but one mode and channel of con- 
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veyance to the people of the country, and (page 101).he calls 
it “insisting upon their paying three times as much as they 
need do for the transport of their produce.” I am not aware 
however that it has ever been proposed or wished, that any 
other existing line or mode of conveyance should be stopped 
up, or injured, or interfered with in any way; for myself, I 
never proposed and never could have listened to such injustice; 
and if all other modes of cf)nveyance be free, where is the 
monopoly ? Every man, in future, would have his choice of 
all former means of transit, and the^railway beside. Who will 
hinder him from doing the best he can for himself? 

If it be said that the railway acts ns a monopoly, by practi¬ 
cally setting aside all other modes of carriage, it may be asked, 
how does it effect this ? — merely by serving everybody who 
employs it so much better than he can be served elsewhere, that 
the universal interest abandons the old methods. It is the 
same process, and no other, as that by which a 8uperiof*feur- 
geon, or watchmaker, or merchant, goes ahead of his com¬ 
petitors ; and it is of a nature to be carried no further than it 
is profitable to all that it should be carried. Often as it has 
“ frighted the isle from its propriety " the word “ monopoly,” so 
long as no law or force interferes with competitors, has really 
no worse aspect than this. While men ,are free to u§f,j«liat 
they will, the monopoly of a railway, if it must b^o*called, is 
only the voluntary preference of excellence;’ and it is accom¬ 
panied with no other inconveuiencQs than those which attend 
the preference of individual excellence in all other eases. Even 
a single watchmaker or printer, when he had driven all others 
away, might become dear, negligent, and saucy. It is attended 
too with the same remedies; for, at worst, whenever frie excel¬ 
lence sinks below the old standard, the old methods will revive, 
probably with great improvements, the old competitors will 
return, probably with greatly-increased ^dll. 

The argument, in this view of it, is no other than that which 
might have been employed in £ng!an<&, in the days df pack- 
horses. During the last century the extensiaB|,jof* the tenpike- 
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road system, and afterwards, in the latter part of it, the rise and 
progress of the canal system, afforded the means of establish¬ 
ing a monopoly as against pack-horses first, and then of other 
kinds of conveyance, each successively against its predecessor. 
But in what condition should wo now have been had we de¬ 
fended the pack-horse against the broad-wheeled wagon, 
the broad-wheeled wagon against the canal boat, and the 
canal boat against the fly-wagon; or, to follow another series, 
the saddle-horse (then kept in numbers for hire) against the 
post-chaise, the post-chai^ against the stage-coach, the stage¬ 
coach against the steam-boat,—and the pack-horse, saddle- 
horse, wagon, canal-boat, fly-wagon, post-chaise, stage-coach, 
and steam-boat, all against the railway ? Yet this is the 
policy to which the allegation of monopoly would have com¬ 
mitted England, and to the like of which it would commit 
India. Not, indeed, that this is an unusual error; long habi- 
tud#to systems, and to sets of circumstances, induces not only 
a dislike of change, but a belief in the impossibility of change 
for the better. It is not yet forgotten that Telford, the greatest 
road engineer England has produced, set himself, to his dying 
day, against railways. 

The facts, however, warrant our putting the matter on an- 
. otli an g round. The greatest profit of a railway is to be made 
by charges ^et dependent on the competition of other modes 
of carriage; that Is,—even in the absence of all rivalry its true 
interest lies in low charges. What is the present result of 
English experience ?—Aft the lines are looking for recovery to 
a course of policy in which low fares, in some form or other, 
are an element. To raise prices to the old stage-coach fares 
would be unanimously veted madness, /and yet the rival coaches 
disappeared long ago. To keep down railway charges, then, 
does not require the presence of competition; nor, when railway 
interests are rightly understood, is the interest of the country 
in any degree endangered by that singleness of service which is 
very often confounded with monopoly. 

Col. Grants mention of “ three times as much as needful 
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for the transport of produce” (page 101), appears to be 
founded on his estimated charge of Id. per ton per luile by 
bullock carriage on a tram-road (page 142), compared with 
2|</. per ton per mile by railway, as proposed by me for a be¬ 
ginning ; it seems, therefore, not unlikely thai one view he 
entertains of the “ monopoly ” is this;—that when so great an 
amount of capital had been expended to provide a line of road 
on which the charge would fee 2|rf. per ton per mile, there 
would be no probability of the line he advocates being made, 
on which the charge, he says, mighlj^be no more than Id. 

But if so great an advantage to the Indian public is to be 
derived from the use of cattle tramways, instead of steam rail¬ 
ways, and consequently so great a margin f()r profit exist be¬ 
tween the practicable charges on one and on the other, what is 
to prevent other parties laying down the tramway afterwards 
and under-bidding the railway ? All the Government has now 
to do is to take care it does not tie up its own hands from 
consenting to such a scheme, and it can hardly be doubted that 
a profit of 24, or even of 12 per cent., as promised by Col. 
Grant, from a cattle tramway, would attract an ample sub¬ 
scription of even Indian qapital, when once the success of a 
railway had shown wealthy natives how such a concern could be 
managed. In this state of things (if we believe in its possi¬ 
bility), or even in the apprehension that such a,s®,^6r tlu^gs 
might arise, what becomes of the fear of “monopoly?” 

Obviously, however, this comparison requires that soundness 
of the plans and estimates for tlie'jfroposed tramway be esta- 
bh'shed; for the doing of which we have not the guidance of 
trustworthy examples. The comparison between the railway 
and tramway rests, I beli|ve, on gtoun<^ fallacious on both sides. 
Postponing for another chapter a more particular discussion 
of the subject in that view, we need now but little more than 
the proverbial untrusdness of estimates, to render us cautious 
in admitting that a large profit can be made out of a cattle 
tram-road at Irf. per ton per mile; i|j;d as to the jpoposed 
charge by railway, I have already stated that itw as ppt forward, 
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not as a necessary or permanent charge, but merely as a safe 
one to liegin witli, to be continued only until experience should 
show how it could be safely and properly lowered'. For any¬ 
thing, therefore, which yet appears, to lose the tramway might 
be no loss at all; and the “producers and traders” might, and, 
I believe, would, have in the railway the very' best and cheapest 
mode of conveyance: they might, consequently, have no in¬ 
justice, nor even disadvantage, io complain of; or if they, or 
their countrymen, or their Grovemment, thought they had, the 
remedy,—viz., the setting up of a tramway,—would be in their 
own hands. 

A “ monopoly ” of railway transit, within certain districts, 
on tlie principle of a temporary patent right, might, indeed, 
have been justly claimed by, and conceded to, the first adven¬ 
turers in Indian railways,—to those who by labour, patience, 
and cost, overcame the initial difficulties of establishing tlie 
system. Since, however, the shareholders in the existing lines 
virtually renounced that right when they insisted on a Govern¬ 
ment guarantee, and have not prosecuted their undertnldngs 
with such dispatch as to continue to render their private con¬ 
sistent with general rights, the principles on which such a 
monopoly would rest scarcely seem any longer to admit of dis¬ 
cussion in relation to existing enterprises. 

' The London and Birmingham Parliamentary Estimates of 1882 proposed a rate 
of 21. 6». 8<i. per ton for goods between London and Birmingham, 112 miles, equal 
to 6d. per ton per mile. Large quantities of general goods are now carried for much 
less than half that charge, and coats for less than Id. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ENGINEERING CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE LINES BY 

THE BHORE, THDL, AND MALSEJ GHAUTS RESPECTIVELY. 

I PROCEED now to consider the engineering features of the 
contrasted lines. 

Starting from Bombay, the line proposed for the Hreat Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company proceeds northward, hy Sion, to 
Tannah, the first practicable point for crossing, by a bridge, to 
the main land. Uninterrupted railway transit from the insular 
site of the Presidency and great commercial city of Bombay, to 
the interior, at all times of' the year, is thus, obtained. 

On the other hand. Col. Grant proposes, as others have done, 
to cross the harbour, six miles wide, hy steam vessels, to 
start inland from Inora Bunder, on the island ofr^fermja. 

Although tlie line by Tannah is already 'determined upon, 
and has become the subject of a contract between the Govern¬ 
ment and the railway company, an^although such a route is 
little likely to be abandoned for one which has six miles of sea 
passage to begin with, a few observations on this part of the 
matter may not be witl^put utility. It must be remembered 
that the chief advantage claimed for this route is its conve¬ 
nience for the particular city of Poonah. A line starting from 
the coast at Tannah would he at least as advantageous to the 
country in general as one starting froih Inora Bunder, pi^bably 
more so, hut not, perhaps, sO convehie«t for Aat city as this 
might be but for the sea passage. Baring soi&b months of 
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the yeai‘ the line by Tannah would probably be universally 
preferred, even for the use of the Deccan metropolis. 

Those great advantages of the railway system, its punctuality 
and certainty, will no doubt, in time, be as highly appreciated, 
and as rigorously required, in India as in England. But the 
passage of the harbour of Bombay, which, for four months of 
the year, must be across the direction of the south-west mon¬ 
soon, and in a swell remarkable sfor its weight, is not likely to 
be made pimctually, nor, indeed, is it probable that it can 
always be- made at all. S;pall, indeed, should be the choice, or 
great the countervailing advantages, when such a route is 
chosen for the first main railway of the country, after all the 
experience, in England, of the effects of such breaks in the 
line, and when, in all probability, the worst of those eflects, 
fh>m the frequent violence of the monsoon, would here be far 
exceeded. 

This great drawback to the advantages due from the adoption 
of the railway system, occurs on a line which opens to the 
coast a country containing 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 inha¬ 
bitants. Justice, indeed, to Col. Grant's argument requires 
that I do not insist on this consideration, for he evidently 
reckons on the bulk of the heavy produce of the interior being 
conveyed by the Thul Ghaut to Bhewndy, and thence by water 
carriage to^«,mbay. But as I believe that the first railway 
into the interior, whatever be its imperfections, will bring down 
large quantities of goods, and ought to be planned with the 
view of accommodating tC' constantly-increasing traffic, I may 
not improperly remark, that as the general traffic between 
Bombay and the interior (exclusive of salt, which would not 
cross the harbour) is pote/ not less^ than 100,000 tons per 
annum, it would not be safe to consider such a line as liable for 
less, in time, than'the occasional passage across the harbour of 
1600 tons per day; and this work would be restricted, it seems 
to me, to certain favourable hours of tide.- The two termini, 
^(one on each ^ide tb« harbour,) the large vessels, the cost of 
sliippiug :itad' unloading, and the other complicated and ex- 
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pensive arrangements connected with such a plan, are, disad¬ 
vantages requiring great compensating circumstances for their 
justification, which here do not exist. 

Since, however, the preference for the line by the Bhoro 
Ghaut is not made dependent on adoption of the harbour pas¬ 
sage, I proceed to the next great feature of that line, tlie ascent 
of the ghaut. The difficulty connected with this subject. Col. 
Grant proposes, as others havd done, to evade, by omitting, for 
the present, to effect the ascent by railway at all, and leaving 
the work to be done by carts. The^rudence of this proposal 
seems extremely doubtful, and it could not but be regretted 
that so very necessary a work should be postponed from the 
fear of undertaking it. The best interests of the railway conx- 
pany, no less than those of the country, would scarcely fail to 
suffer from such a step. 

If on a development of the traffic which, with any line, may 
reasonably be anticipated, a transit of sometimes 1500 tons per 
day (750 tons in each direction) were to be provided for, and 
the bullocks and carts were supposed each to make, on an 
average, an ascent in one day and a descent on the next, nearly 
12,000 bullocks, and half as many drivers and labourers, must 
be permanently congregated on the spot, to the imminent risk 
of epidemics breaking out amongst them;—an extra cost /or 
loading and unloading the carts must be incunw^-equal, pro¬ 
bably, to the charge to the public of twenty,*or of the cost to 
the company of forty miles, railwa;^conv6yanoe;—a delay of 
one day, and perhaps of more, must take place in the transit; 
—and the passage of several thousands of carts every day, over 
a road swept, during four months of the year, by the rains of 
the ghauts, would probc^ly render it impossible to keep it in 
repair, unless it were constructed at a oostmot very dissimilar to 
that of a railway. If to this, too, we add the greater cost of 
working such an incline by bullocks than by steam power’, and 

' If we take the load of a cart, with two bnliock*, to be one-tiiiid,«f a ton 
(which, in euch an aecent ai the Shore Ohant, ii ceAiinly a large allowanee), and 
adopt Col. Grant’i estimate (page 141), that two bullocks, with UMir driver and a 
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the pro^bility that every year these evils would be increased by 
the increase which ought to take place in the traffic, we shall 
probably be convinced that such a mode of dealing with the 
matter would soon become, as it should at first be deemed, 
intolerable. 

It would surely be a remarkable and not very creditable 
feature in any such undertaking, if the application of its most 
striking and important means of%uperiority should be expressly 
avoided, where there is the best opportunity and the most need 
for it. If inanimate po)xer is so superior to that of living 
animals on a level as to have driven the latter from the compe¬ 
tition, we may safely infer that it would be found still more 
superior where the severity of the labour is notoriously and 
proverbially destructive to the cattle employed:—the ghaut 
country is most of all dreaded by the brinjarries, and is far 
more fatal to their cattle than all the rest of their jour¬ 
neys. And if inanimate power have so great an advantage in 
temperate climates, well suited to the growtli, strength, and 
endurance of the animal frame, what may we not expect from 
the contrast, where, itself undiminished, it has to compete with 
the lax and diminutive cattle of a tropical country? Precisely 
in these circumstances, where most of all we might expect to 


cart, can b« nul^i^ined for 172'2S rupees per annum, we ehall find tbat for bullocks 
to pass up and down the gbauts 150 times per annum, always loaded, will cost at 
the rate of 3i. 3J<I. per ton on the average of the two''journeys. If, on the other 
hand, os I purpose to show, steam,A'oft, when the friction is 9 lbs. per ton, will cost 
in Indfa 0-483</. per ton per mile (indeed, this includes the cost of working ordinary 
gradients also, which I here omit to deduct),—and if on this basis we calculate 
the cost of ascending the Bhore Qhaut as on incline of one in ten for three 
miles, we shall find the expense amount to 8s. for the up-joumey, to which is 
• to be added little more than !<{. for that in the other direction,—the average being 
not more than half the cost by bullocks, to say nothing of the cost of twice 
removing the loads. The practical reader will see that in this rough comparative 
calculation, considerable allowances have been omitted, which would have diminished 
the cost of steam; and I may add that while, to come extent, and in some circum¬ 
stances, it is true that a descent compensates for an ascent, in respect to inanimate 
.tnacbineiy, it can rarely, if evhr, operate so in respect of animids employed in draft, 
whether oi to cunmt maintenance, or wear and tear of life. 
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realize the immense comparative advantages of inanimate 
power, it is proposed to forego them entirely, and to leave the 
ghaut ascent without them. 

Even, however, if a step so beset with disadvantages were 
adopted for a time, it would still be necessary to ascertain that 
the line was so devised as to admit of being ultimately com¬ 
pleted as a railway. The passage of the ghauts is, therefore, 
an essential element of the cailiest plans. 

Believing, however, that the discouragements which attend 
imperfect information should not a^d will not, in the present 
state of the question, prevent the serious and hopeful considera¬ 
tion of this subject, I proceed to state the facts, and the course 
of investigation, which led to the selection of the line even¬ 
tually proposed. The further discussion of the engineering 
features of the Bhore Ghaut route will be better taken in con¬ 
nection with that of the Malsej line. 

The Syadree range, better known as the Great Western 
Ghauts, runs nortli and south, at distances varying from thirty 
to sixty miles from the western coast of India. Its principal 
characteristic is that of being a sudden step in the general level 
of the country. The eastern side of this step is higher by 1500 
or 2000 feet than the western. No corresponding declivity oc¬ 
curs to the eastward; but the country gradually declines from 
its elevation of from 2000 to 3000 feet above on the 

crest of the step, to the shore of the Bay of Bengal, 700 miles 
distant. This step must be passed by all traflBc between Bom¬ 
bay and the interior; and one consideration in choosing a 
railway line across it is, the amount of mechanical power to be 
expended in raising the in-going traffic to this elevation, with 
the best means of expen^g and applying that power. 

This singular and enormous disturbance of the general level 
is accompanied by other physical peculiarities, which are rugged 
and difficult in a proportionate degree. .The table land above 
is covered with ranges, often of more than 1000 feet in height, 
running eastward or south-eastward from the crest of the step; 
their feet often choke up the narrow valleys between tljeir pre- 
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cipitous sides. The low country, to the westward, bears im¬ 
mense mountain blocks and some ranges, while smaller hills, 
encumbered with jungle, and taking almost every direction, break 
up the surface into intricacies of every kind. The groat step 
itself, perpendicularly sudden in many parts, is practicable for 
men by difBcult paths, stairs, and almost ladders, in some places; 
and for cattle by the fewer wild and crooked tracks, which na¬ 
ture has permitted native use t« trace. On the brink of the 
step stand vast mountain masses, from each of which starts one 
of the transverse ranges q# the table land; and a rocky ridge, 
some hundreds of feet in height, stretching from mass to mass, 
commonly closes the head of each valley, becoming a hill to 
the eastward, while it augments the height of the fall towards 
the west. Through this country, which extends with diminish¬ 
ing features for thirty miles on each side of the great step, does 
all the traffic of the interior pass to and from Bombay; and 
quite through it must the railway pass before its benefits will 
be fully realized. The problem is to choose the best path 
through these intricacies, due regard being had, at the same 
time, to the accommodation of the different districts of the 
country, and the prospect of a remunerative traffic. 

The earhest considerations of this subject in India had been 
governed by the idea that the actual ascent of the step was the 
great diffictKt^ and that consequently tlie first search should 
be for a spot at w’liich, from the formation of the ground, that 
difficulty would be the smallest. The actual examination of the 
line of the ghauts, which* this mode of proceeding would have 
required, was estimated to occupy two years, a prospect which 
led to the postponement of the effort, and, accordingly, Mr. 
Clark's plan proposed na means for thg ascent of the ghauts. 

It occurred to me, however, that the real difficulties would 
probably be found, not so much in the ghaut itself as in the 
connected valleys. For the lifting of any traffic to the same 
elevation would require (with some variation from circum¬ 
stances) but the same amount of mechanical power, which 
might indeed be more or less conveniently or agreeably applied 
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according to the nature of the ascent, but as far as the pount )7 
was then known was not likely to involve much greeter cost of 
working the lift at one spot than another j but in such a country 
some valleys might he so much better than others for the line on 
the level as to lead at once to a great limitation of the ftirther 
search for an ascent. The information already collected mate¬ 
rially aided the application of this view of the case. For the 
valleys of the country abovetthe ghauts—the Dccoan—were 
not only sufficiently accessible .for speedy examination, but, 
from some distance south of the BlNte Ghaut, up to the Malsej 
Ghaut northward, they were already described by Lieut.-CoI. 
Sykes, in a paper on the Geology of the Deccan, published in 
the “ Memoirs of the Geological Society.” Following this guid¬ 
ance, I learned, in England, before I went to India, and con¬ 
trary to my original expectations, tlie great probability that the 
general line of the Malsej Ghaut would prove the most suitable 
to the purpose. This opinion derived confirmation from a 
report of Lieut. Suart, of the Bombay Engineers, who had 
been directed to survey that line for a road, by which the Cal¬ 
cutta mail should be carried without making the detour by 
Poonah; and from a paper by Mr. Gibeme, then Collector of 
Tannah, on the features, condition, and capabilities of that part 
of the Concan through which the route would lie. The 
expectations founded on these authorities, I>!irfbffdied in a 
paper which I supplied, at his request, to ^;he editor of the 
“Railway Register,” in July, 1845, very shortly before I left 
for India. 

On my arrival at Bombay, I found a division of opinion as 
to the terminus and course of the line. Some persons advo¬ 
cated the route by Tanpah, proposed, originally by Mr. Clark, 
and since adopted; while others preferred a terminus at Hog 
Island, on the opposite side of the harbour, and a line generally 
identical with that now proposed by Capt. Graham, and advocated 
by Col. Grant. Both parties willingly postponed the decision on 
my suggestion that it might probably b«k an inevitable corollary 
of the more inflexible question of the passage of*the ghants. 
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My Ipcal investigations, which commenced above the ghauts, 
were preceded by three journeys on the line between Panwell 
and Poonoh. The information given me by officers best 
acquainted with the country to be examined, and whose duties 
led them to a minute knowledge of its peculiarities as far north 
as the Poonah Collectorate extended, went entirely to confirm 
the views I had provisionally formed in England. As soon, 
therefore, as the season permi'.ted, I went into the Murra 
Khora (the valley of tlio Malscj Ghaut in the upper country), 
passing some days with Dj> Gibson, at his house, a few miles 
from Jooneere. Here, and on my entrance on the actual field 
of examination, I had the great advantage of tJie company and 
advice of that highly-informed and scientific gentleman, who 
has long resided in this quarter, and of Mr. J. 1). Inverarity 
(then first Assistant Collector, and in particular charge of these 
districts), and of Major Liddell, then a magistrate of the Zilla, 
and Commandant of its Police Corps, whose duties not only 
rendered him familiar witli the country, but had recently car¬ 
ried him, under unusual circumstances, mto these very quarters. 
These highly-favourablo opportunities for preliminary inquiry 
affording nothing but confirmation of previous intelligence, and 
neither the Committee in Bombay nor myself being supplied 
with the greater means than would suffice for the effectual 
examinatibifNmd survey of one line, I fixed my attention on 
that route to whi61i all testimony so strongly and concurrently 
pointed ; imd finding that the valley, quite to the crest of the 
ghauts, was altogether as'favourable as it had been represented, 
and the ascent itself, on examination, appearing to me to be at 
least as practicable as any other was likely to prove, indeed 
more so than I had hoped for, I venttyed to wish that the very 
valuable aid of Mr. Clark, which had just been engaged by 
the Bombay Committee, should be applied to the requisite 
examination of the country from Tannah to the ghaut, in¬ 
cluding the ascent of the ghaut itself. - This design was 
encouraged by the account given me of the lower country 
through v,vhicdi Mr. Smith, the Deputy Chairman, and Mr. 
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Ayrton, the Solicitor of the Company, passed on their way to 
the Malsej Glhant, where they visited me; and by the equally- 
favourable opinion of Mr. Conybeare, who soon after came 
through the same country to join me. From the head of the 
ghaut, quite down to Mundroop, at the junction of the Beema 
and Seena Eivers, the description of the country given long 
before by Col. Sykes afforded assurance of finding an eligible 
line, while on other routes ittwas known that difficulties ex¬ 
isted ; and, still ftirther, it appeared that down to Sholapoor, 
and eventually along the line of th^Kistna, no difficulty would 
be experienced in reaching the centre of the Peninsula, where, 
no doubt, lines from the eastern coast would meet us. 

There still remained to be determined tlie practicability of 
passing from this line to the northward; and as a lofty range 
of most precipitous and impracticable character, separating the 
river systems of the Kistna and Godavery, forms the northern 
boundary of the Malsej valley, while the country beyond it was 
little known in detail to the best-informed parties to whom I 
then had access, I could not but feel some apprehension on tlie 
subject; and as I understood that three mountain ranges inter¬ 
vened between the valley ‘of the Kokree, in which the line 
near Alleh lay, and the level expanse of the Gunguthnrree, 
which it was necessary to reach, I could not but be fearful that, 
at best, the works would be of a disadvantageoqjwafif expensive 
character. The accession, however, at that tune, of Mr. Cony¬ 
beare to our strength, afforded the means of early examination, 
and the energy and intelligence of that gentleman soon brought 
the solution of the difficulty. The first range breaks down at 
the Alleh Khind, twenty-three miles from the Malsej Ghaut, 
and there affords the mqst eligible opening to the north; the 
second is cut through by the Mool Eiver at Gunjpeer; the 
third may be .tunnelled, as is proposed, at the Amboreh Khind, 
or may be turned at Nandoor. This part of the line, like all 
the rest, is of unlooked-for excellence and facility of execution, 
and no unusual or even heavy works are*required. 

After the first careful examination was effected, which was for 

R 
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the most part without instruments, and when the actual survey 
was arranged for and commenced, I returned to Bombay, 
spending a short time on my way with Mr. Clark, then at the 
Malsej Gliaut, who had become fully acquainted with the line 
across the Concan, and with the details, as then understood, of 
the ghaut ascent. His representations and reports amply 
justified tlie course which had been taken. Soon after my 
arrival in Bombay, wishing not^only to be satisfied that the 
Molsej line was good, but to be/ible to judge, if possible, whether 
it was the best the country afforded, I addressed inquiries by 
letter to Major Liddell and Dr. Gibson, in respect of the Poonah 
Collectorate, that is, in respect of the country as far nortli as 
the Malsej Ghaut, and to the late Mr. Langford, then collector 
of Ahmednuggur, as to the country between the Malsej and 
Thul Ghauts, which was under his charge, and which he had long 
known. The answers, the material parts of which are embodied 
in a document given at length in the Appendix, supplied all 
proof still wanting that the best line had been selected, and, 
combined with the more regular observations of Col. Sykes, 
and a few particulars from other quarters, afforded a complete 
and tolerably sufficient view of the very marked engineering 
characteristics of the country to the eastward of the ghauts, 
and extenffing in latitude from the Bhore to the Thul Ghauts 
inclusive. this state our engineering knowledge of the 
ghaut country remained until I left for England, except that 
the instrumental surveys, Required for estimates, fully bore out 
the opinions derived from the preliminary examinations. 

Very soon after my arrival in London I was placed, by the 
London Board, in communication with Mr. E. Stephenson, 
Consulting Engineer to the Companyi and all my papers were 
submitted to his examination for report. That eminent engineer 
was “ struck with the circumstance that, in the vicinity of the 
Malsej Ghaut, several streams seemed to radiate from it in dif¬ 
ferent directions, as from a focus, which led him to suspect that 
the lowest ghaut had Hot been selected for pasung this range of 
mountains." He accordingly called for information: the result 
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of that supplied to him, viz., the letter given in the Appendix, 
led him to “ express his conviction that the Malsej Ghaut had 
been judiciously and properly selected."' 

Before these proceedings in London were known in Bombay, 
Mr. Clark was desired by the Committee there, to undertake a 
personal examination of the ghaut range. Time did not per¬ 
mit this to be effected for more than the district between the 
Malsej and Bhore (or, perhaps, the Koosoor) Ghauts. The 
report of that gentleman not on(^ agrees with all former repre¬ 
sentations, but supplies valuable additional particulars of the 
ghauts themselves, and very important engineering notices of 
the surface of the Concan, as far as it affects the present under¬ 
taking. This paper is given in the Appendix. 

The first survey of the ghaut was made in 1846, and 
afforded on inclined plane of six miles long, consisting of three 
straight lines joined by two slight curves, with an average in¬ 
clination of one in eighteen, of which the most severe portion 
was one in fifteen. To work this incline, stationary engines, or 
some special contrivance, would be required. In the following 
season, however, Mr. Clark effected another examination of the 
Malsej Ghaut, and of the country immediately connected witli 
it below, and he found, as Irom former observations he hoped, 
a line of ascent not so remarkably straight indeed as the former 
one, but straight enough for the purpose, mgjfc.-'flian thirteen 
miles long, and with a nearly uniform rate of one in forty. This 
line, which has not quite so severe an^ ascent as the well-known 
Lickey incline, on the Birmingham and Gloucester Bailway, is 
clearly capable of being worked by locomotives specially adapted 
to it. 

A lino was also instrumentally surveyed by Mr. Clark, 
ftom the proposed bifurcation at Alleh to Mhuse, a distance in a 
south-south-east direction of 45 miles, with a result singularly 
favourable to facility and cheapness of construction: the same 
line was examined by him, with equally favourable results, quite 
down to Sbolapoor; and 1 may here r^eat that, besides the 
' Xr. Sfa-phenion’t Beport, Feb., 1847, Appendic. 

R 2 
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snrvey eixtending from the Mfllsej by the Alleh Khind 

to, and eventually beyond, the Pcra, Mr. Conybeare effected an 
ocular examination of the country through Candeish, Nemaur, 
and Goondwanah, as tar as Indore, Hoshungabad, and Baitool, 
by which we were assured of the existence of no difficulties 
in those directions. 

One purpose of these statements is to show that the Malsg 
line was not adopted hastily, or^rommere guess or prejudice; 
another is to exhibit the soirees of the information, and the 
value of the facts, which lea to a result so little anticipated at 
the beginning of the investigation. The grounds of preference 
for the Malsej route seemed so decided that the result has 
never, I believe, been disturbed by any person who knows both 
routes; and the question of the line to be taken in the vicinity 
of Bombay, which was left dependent on the passage of the 
ghauts, was not raised again by any party connected with the 
investigations, or informed of their details. 

Of the engineering character of the lines thus selected, it is 
perhaps enough to say that, always of course excepting the actual 
ascent of the ghaut, tliere is neither curve nor gradient from 
one end to the other which would prevent as advantageous a 
working of the traffic as any in England, whether it relate to 
the economical transport at low speeds of heavy goods, or the 
transit of pasbtqgers and letters at the highest speeds. Nor 
are these results obtained by any unusual cost, or, indeed, by 
works of so much as ordin^ amount, tunnels even included. 

The evidence, then, available forjudging of the eligibility of 
the Malsej line was originally derived from a great variety of 
concurrent sources—^it was collected on the ground with every 
degree of care which the ease admittedi'-and it is now embodied 
in plans, sections, reports, and estimates, in which, I believe, 
no material fact is overlooked; the reports, indeed, of Messrs. 
Clark and Conybeare contain the fullest details of the districts 
traversed, and, 1 think, cannot fail to produce conviction in 
respect of all subjects dependent on them. On the other hand, 
the evidence in respect of the line from luora Bunder to Poonah, 
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by the Shore Ghaut, lies in a report by Capt. W. D. Graham, 
of the Bombay Engineers, Superintendent of Roads and Tanks, 
wliich, I am told, has not reached England, and which, I have 
some reason to apprehend, but am not certain, is founded not 
on instrumental survey, but on inspection. The expression 
used by Col. Grant is, that this line has been “ surveyed, re¬ 
ported on, and strongly recommended” by the above-mentioned 
officer. In the absence of tl|at report, I have to rely on de¬ 
tached and incidental notices of,^the country derived from other 
sources. So also as to the line d5 macadamized or tram-road 
from Bhowndy, by the Thul Ghaut, Col. Grant affords little 
information in aid of that which I must gather from other 
authorities. This difference in the character of the evidence 
addncible on the two sides of the question will, of necessity, 
make itself felt to some disadvantage in course of the discus¬ 
sion; but notwithstanding this disadvantage, it may be ad¬ 
visable to state such particulars of the engineering details of 
each line as are available. 

Having already considered the two great breaks of continuity 
on the Poonah line, viz., that at the harbour, and that at the 
Bhore Ghaut, I need not again enter on that subject. The line 
starting from Inora Bunder, on a point of the Island of Ca- 
ranja nearest to Bombay, traverses that island, imd then crosses 
to the main land, over a strait said to be not^j^^r^fficult than 
that on the other line at Sion, which, however, is not so much 
a creek, as a marsh, with a bottom ,o| rock. Then the n)ad is 
smd to “ run chiefly up the Apta valley, to the foot of the ghaut, 
and to present no difficulties whatever to the construction of 
a i-ailway,—certainly none of the tunnels of the Malsej line.”' 
I have already stated tie ascent of the ghaut is to be left “ for 
the present to a system of porterage,” where the ascent is of a 
length of three miles with an ascent of more than 1500 feet. 

The geographical distance of Inora Bunder from Poonah is 
about 67| miles. The travelling distance by this line would be 

' Col. Gnnt, page 1(11. 
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78| miles, to which is to be added six miles to complete the 
distance from Bombay, or 84j miles. 

The first question is, whether, when necessity shall arise for 
it, the Bhore Ghaut mountain con he advantageously ascended 
by railway, at any point which can be reached by a line from 
Inora Bunder, or any similar point of the coast; a question 
which involves the prudence of making any railway at all in 
this direction. 

The mountains here assump in plan the form of a T, or 
hammer, the shaft of tlio flguro by which it is joined to the 
mass being very short; or in other words, a mass of mountain, 
connected with the table land only by a narrow neck or isthmus, 
runs roughly parallel, and near to, the groat step of the ghauts. 
The shaft, or isthmus, is so short as to give the space between 
the western precipices of the nearly detached mass, and the 
eastern one of the main table land, the character of an immense 
ravine: of these ravines there are two, one to the north, the 
other to the south of the connecting isthmus; on that isthmus, 
when its elevation is reached, the present road runs. Mr. Clark's 
report, given in the Appendix, states that the southern ravine, 
across tho head of which the upper part of the Bhore road is 
carried, and which is in some respects suited for an inclined plane, 
is cut off by an impracticable tract of high ground dividing the 
valley of th^p« 4 ^rom that of the Nagotna Eiver. On the other 
hand, tho same engineer states, that “ the ravine north of the 
Bhore Ghaut, at the head pf which stands the village of Kun- 
dallu, is no doubt perfectly accessible from Kallian, by the valley 
of the Oolassa Eiver, though not from Panwell.” If this ravine be 
not accessible from Panwell, then it cannot be from any part of 
the valley of the Apta. According to this representation, which 
excludes both the northern and southern ravines, it is only the 
western face which can be made available for ascent by any line 
starting from Inora Bunder; neither my own recollection, nor 
any statement I have met with, would lead me to suppose that 
this face is fit for sudn a purpose. It will also be necessary 
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further to inquire, ns I think it will be found, wliotlier iiny 
route by the western face would not lead to n point from 100 
to 200 feet higlier than Kundalla, or the height of the ghaut ns 
already*represented, to be lost again in passing that village, and 
to bo regained again in the very unfavourable ground beyond 
it. Of course these statements, as well ns tliat of Dr. Gibson, 
given in my letter to Mr. Stephenson, in the Appendix, which 
is derived from that gcntleipan’s long and intimate official 
acquaintance with these districts, must be held subject to the 
results of any instrumental survby, with this express object in 
view, which may have been made by Capt. Graliam, or may be 
made hereafter. 

Of the character of the ground between the sen-side and the 
Shore Ghaut, on the line from Inora Bunder, the only informa¬ 
tion I have would lead me to suppose it difficult and expensive, 
but practicable. 

The line between the ghaut and Poonah must certainly, for 
some miles next the ghaut, and for some others between the 
Inderaonee and Powna Bivers, be very expensive, and will afford 
after all but indifferent gradients, to be worked at a severe 
current cost. 

Since the principal objections to the line beyond Poonah 
proposed by Col. Grant do not arise from its engineering 
character, but from other considerations, it ^ uilSecessary to 
pursue this part of the subject in great detail. I may, however, 
remark that the scanty materials in my possession would coun¬ 
tenance a supposition that the route would be found on instru¬ 
mental examination less favourable than Col. Grant’s recollec¬ 
tion, probably only from occasional sight of it, has led him to 
represent it. Besides ^me expensii^ ground between Poonah 
and Ahmednnggur, which I suspect from the statements of the 
route books, from Col. Sykes’s description of the country, and 
from one of Mr. Conybeare’s reports, it seems likely from 
Major-General Cullen’s barometrical observations, that in the 
Nizam’s dominions the water sheds, which would all be crossed, 

'Ilk 

would be found so elevated above the rivers as, in some places, 
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to mak? steep gradients unavoidable, a circumstance which 
even^a practised eye might easily fail to detect If, indeed, 
there were any considerable object to be gained by making a 
line beyond Poonah in this direction, I do not think t^ere are 
any insuperable physical obstacles; and no doubt some day 
such a railway or one to the Luckenwarra Ghaut will exist, to 
public and private profit; but at present, with no special in¬ 
ducement attaching to it, this pa^. of Col. Grant’s line is liable 
to disadvantages (to be poin^d out hereafter) too serious, I 
think, to permit it to be an Caify undertaking. 

The defects of the line above described, as a medium of con¬ 
veyance for the general traflSc of the country, seem to have led 
Col. Grant to recommend that it should be constructed only as a 
light railway for light goods and passengers; and that the Thul 
Ghaut road should bo fitted up as a tramway, to be worked by 
animal power, and extended east and west to the interior and 
the coast, for the transit of heavy goods. This design seems 
open to objections of the gravest kind, affecting the interests 
both of the railway and of the country; confining myself here, 
however, to engineering considerations, I proceed to describe 
the country through which this Thul Ghaut line passes. 

This route, which touches the coast at Callian, or perhaps 
at Kusseylee Bunder, near Bhewndy, the present termina¬ 
tion of the'“ihlaQ^ transit of goods from the interior, depends 
for its connection with Bombay in Col. Grant’s plan on the ex¬ 
isting water communication. This water carriage is neither 
so convenient nor so cheap as has been represented, it being 
available with dispatch, if I remember aright, only at certain 
times of the tide, and with certain winds, and its charges being 
not much less than those at which coals and stone are carried 
on English railways. 

Of the country between Bhewndy or Callian, and the foot of 
tlie ghaut, the following notices will here be sufficient; further 
details may be found in the Appendix. To Shahpoor, half way 
m)ro8s the Concan, the fcountry requires no farther remark t^n 
that, although not impracticable for a common road, it would 
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certainly not be chosen for a railway, or for a line to be here¬ 
after converted into one. Beyond that town it is of the most 
discouraging description in its physical character, and at cer¬ 
tain sei^ns of the year it is particularly unhealthy It is very 
thinly inhabited, thickly covered with jungle, and scantily sup¬ 
plied with water. To the north-west of the present road, and 
particularly beyond the Vytumee River, little occurs but forests 
inhabited by half-savage woodiputters, under the rule of native 
rajahs, practically almost indepe«j(^nt of the British Govern¬ 
ment. To the south-east of the rotid as far as the ghauts, the 
country is scarcely less wild in its natural features, but it is under 
direct British rule. The present roads or tracks afford no 
favourable indication of the probability of much better being 
found in their neighbourhood; and if even better be obtained, 
it seems it must be by taking some entirely new route, the issue 
of the search for which is yet, I believe, unknown. 

As to the ascent of the ghaut itself, I have not complete 
information; but some probabilities connected with it throw 
some light also on the physical formation of the Concan in its 
neighbourhood, and of the districts through which the road 
must pass. For reasons given in my letter to Mr. Stephenson, 
in the Appendix, I take the crest of the Thul Ghaut as being 
probably from 1900 to 2000 feet above the sea. Now Lieut. 
Chapman, who latterly superintended the copiJtruction of the 
road on the ghaut, stated the height of the actual ascent, from 
the foot to the top, at 1100 feet; the jaore recent statement of 
Col. Grant, applying perhaps to oth^ points, makes it but 
933 feet. Taking either of these hgures from that of tlie 
probable height of the top of the ghaut, and ifwould appear 
that the yoo< of the ghaut is not less than 1000 or 1100 feet 
above the sea; and as this elevation is probably chiefly acquired 
in the latter or eastern half of the Concan, it appears nearly 
certain that a line in tliis direction must encounter extremely 
severe gradients, from the combined effect of local features on 
a large scale, with a general and rapid elbvation of the country. 
If any chance of escape from this discouragement presents 
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itself, it must be by following the tortuous and difficult course 
of some river—a resource which, as we witnessed in examina¬ 
tions for the Malsej line, is not in the Concan a security 
against great difficulty and expense. 

That the formation of the northern part of the Concan, and 
particularly its rapid rise to the foot of the ghauts, is not hero 
misstated, follows from otlier known facts. It is universally 
said that the actual rise of th^ top of the ghauts above their 
feet is there often not morq, than 500 feet; but the known 
elevation of some points in the rivers of the Deccan, and the 
necessary allowance for their fall, leaves it certain that the 
crests of the ghauts here attain an elevation which requires 
that, with an actual scarp of so small an altitude, the foot of 
the scarp must be of very considerable height above the sea. 
Combining tliis consideration with that of the extremely 
scarred, rugged, and confused character of the surface, it is 
hardly possible that a line of road in the interior of tlie 
Northern Concan should not meet with formidable disadvan¬ 
tages. The character of the country in this respect seems to 
change about the latitude of the Kaloo Eiver; and to tlio 
south of that line tlie country about the foot of the ghauts has 
but a small elevation above the sea. The disadvantages which 
exist there ore of a different kind. 

Of the "ghau^^ ascent itself, it is only needful to say that to 
obtain a good cart road it has been necessary not only to con¬ 
struct expensive works,^but to render the line so circuitous, 
that its length, I suppose, is not much less than doable the 
direct distance between its extreme points. 

Between the ghaut and Nassick, some rough and difficult 
ground occurs; beyond that town, 29 jmiles from the ghaut, no 
further difficulty is presented to the eastward. 

The survey for a road, at present, I believe, in progress, will 
afford more exact information on some of the points I have just 
discussed than any I have yet met with; and it is to be hoped 
that it will lead to the<effective prosecution of improvements of 
great local importance, although in all probability it will elicit 
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no facts which can, in prudence, ntfect the arrangement? for a 
general system of transit by the Molsej Ghaut, which have been 
proposed. 

The line by the Malsej Ghaut has now to be described in its 
chief engineering details. The terminus at Bombay may be 
single or double, as may hereafter appear advisable; but even 
if made double, so as to reach all the important points of 
active resort and business, an^ to be in connection with the 
harbour as well as the densest s^iats of population, the cost of 
it would bo far less than has periiilps ever been incurred else¬ 
where for the same accommodation. 

The slightest works suflBce on the islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, except, possibly, in immediate connection with the 
terminus; for on these islands the substratum of basaltic rock, 
which is universal on this side of India, is commonly mot with 
at about two feet from the surface. The line crosses from one 
of these islands to the other, by an embankment at Sion, over 
a rocky strait now nearly silted up. Running, then, along the 
singularly flat country on the east side of Salsette, it crosses 
the tidal strait below Tannah, reaching the continental shore 
by a bridge, which as originally designed was of considerable 
magnitude, but had great facilities for economical execution. 
Immediately afterwards it pierces by a tunnel, or turns at Per- 
sick Point, the range which skirts the coast ;^Jrom**this range 
to Callian no special works occur, a long though low embank¬ 
ment carrying the line over the depyr^sed grounds which in¬ 
tervene. 

From Callian, eastward, I follow the description afforded by 
the reports of the first appointed railway engineers; premising 
only that the investigations prosecuted by them had, in ge¬ 
neral, no further responsibility than that of pointing out an 
eligible and practicable line, without attempting to say that 
improvements might not still be made, especially in details. 

At about 29 miles the line is abreast of Callian; at 82 miles 
the Waldhur River is twice crossed; at 85 miles the line inter¬ 
sects the Callian and Chowk rood or track, at a* point about 
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six miles from the former place, and 25 from the latter. 
Chowk is on the road from Panwell to Poonah. Immediately 
afterwards occurs the Morowlee Tunnel, of the length of 4860 
feet, and situated 93 feet above the sea; the Oolassa Biver is 
there bridged at a height also above the sea of 56 feet. The 
Chone jungles, which extend nearly seven miles west from the 
Oolassa, are next traversed; and within them the Bervee Biver 
is five times crossed, its tortuous valley aflbrding almost the 
only means of passing the ranges of hills, running north and 
south, through which its stream has cut. Within this district, 
which is a continuation south of the Kaloo Biver of the still 
wilder and more difiicult country on its northern side, occurs 
the next tunnel, that of Shelsoith, of 1000 feet in length. 
Whether any diminution can be effected in the works situated 
in this district, was left to be determined by further search, the 
peculiar difficulties of examination, from the tliickness of the 
woods, having left some doubt on the subject. The line as 
proposed, however, is amply good in quality for all purposes; 
and alteration can hardly have other reference than to expense, 
or convenience of execution. Moorbar, at 50 miles from Bom¬ 
bay, is passed at a little distance to the south of the line, near 
the points where the Bervee is again twice crossed. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards occurs the point at Nudvee, where choice 
must be made'vjf the route for ascending the ghaut. 

In the first yeai's examination, that of 1846, it was judged 
best to reach, as soon.as practicable, tlie valley of the Kaloo, 
the river which rises at the Malsej Ghaut. The ,lower course 
of this river is in a difficult or impracticable valley; and only 
when so easterly a point us Nudvee was reached, did it appear 
likely that the proper river of the selected ghaut would afford 
any facilities to the progress of the line. At tliat place the 
line turned north, and entei-ed ffie valley of the Kaloo, through 
two tunnels at Kholetun, of tlie lengths of 3640 feet and 620 
feet respectively. Crossing then four small steeams, the 
Doyefodoe, the Heerrf, tlie Kaloo in its upper counso, and the 
Zooloondee, the line requires a tunnel of 3100 feet at Susowloe, 
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and, after two more crossings of the Kaloo, a shorter , one at 
Maroosee of 500 feet, arriving immediately afterwards at the 
final bridge over the Kaloo, which marks the foot of the incline. 
The last-mentioned point is 77 miles from Bombay, and is 291 
feet above high-water mark. No gradient has vet been en¬ 
countered more severe than I in 330, nor any curve objection¬ 
able even for the highest speeds of railway travelling. The 
works, numerous as they appear, are comparatively light, and, 
of their kinds, inexpensive. Th« bridges are over rivers with 
rocky beds and banks, and dry, where crossed, for several 
months in the year; the^jkhworks are below the average of 
English lines, and the I^^Hs would, to a certainty, be mere 
dry excavations without^Bile^ and, very probably, without 
lining. 

The ghaut ascent itsdHT^which is of the length of 30,960 
feet, rises 1770 feet, from the bridge at its foot, to its highest 
point on the table land. The three straight lines of which it is 
composed (it might almost be said to be one straight line), 
passes seven tunnels and two galleries. These tunnels are of 
the lengths respectively of 620, 1260, 1200, 750, 750, 4220, 
480, and 2060 feet, not yards. These works land the rail¬ 
way at Koobee, the first village on the Deccan, a mile and a 
quarter within the precipitous firontier of the ghauts, and 84| 
miles from Bombay. The height of the sumipit is" 2062 feet 
above the sea. 

Returning now to Nudvee, we folloy? the cheaper and more 
convenient line selected by Mr. Clark in the following season. 
Instead of turning north at that point, the line continues its 
easterly course, and, with three tunnels and two river crossings, 
reaches the foot of the pliant inclinei These tunnels are of 
the respective lengths of 400 feet at Maholee, 2200 feet at 
Mahope, and 200 feet at Tulowlee. The incline itself, which 
arrives at the same point on the table land as the former one, 
is rather more than thirteen miles long, and has thirteen tun¬ 
nels, varying from 80 to 760 feet long, the majority being very 
short,—three from 900 to 1200 feet,—one of 28il80 feet,—one 
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of 412P feet,—and one, the highest, and the only one to be 
made with the help of shafts, 5560 feet in length. This line 
is shorter, as well as more convenient, than that first described, 
and saves 40,000/. on the estimates. Its average inclination is 
about 1 in 40, and it nowhere much exceeds this rate. It is a 
matter of some surprise that so excellent a line, over a moun¬ 
tain range which had been universally declared impracticable 
by a railway, should be obtain9d by works so light as these; 
the tunnels, for the most parfj are mere holes through jutting 
spurs of rock; one or twc/" of them, however, involve serious 
considerations not connected with engineering difficulty or 
expense, to be adverted to hereafter. 

From the top of the ghaut, to both the inland extremities of 
the survey, the line scarcely refjuircs remark. Up to the bifur¬ 
cation at Alleh, 20^ miles from the ghaut, and 105 miles from 
Bombay, it has not a work of magnitude, unless we so deno¬ 
minate the bridge at Ootoor, nor a gradient worse than 1 in 
190, except for a short distance near Kamoondee, where it is 
1 in 118, but may probably be improved; the average gradient 
is 1 in 304, and the curves are few and good. 

The lino surveyed from Alleh to Mhuse, 45 miles long, and 
terminating at a point 152^ miles from Bombay, may be dis¬ 
missed with the remark that, except a few bridges over the 
Kokree and Gujjr, and the brooks which fall into them, it has 
only one distinguishing point in its singularly uniform section, 
viz., a tunnel of 1600 %et. long, through a spur which gives a 
bend to the river near Seroor. Elsewhere it is nearly a surface 
line tluroughout. The northern line has one, perhaps two, 
tunnels: the first at the Alleh Khind, which may, perhaps, be 
changed to a catting; the second at the Amboreh Kliind in the 
range immediately south of the Pera Kiver. The last-mentioned 
stream, the Mool, and the Boree Nulla, are the rivers to be 
crossed. The gradients here would require in England no 
notice, the worst, even in this singular mountainous country, 
being but 1 in 114, tad the average 1 in 174. The curves 
here, as everywhere on the line, are practically good. The 
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survey terminated the first season at the Pera River, at a distance 
of 55 miles from tlie ghaut, and 140 miles from Bombay. The 
next season it was extended to Tullehgaom, eleven miles north 
of the Pera and sixteen miles south of the Godavery, without 
meeting with necessity for more than surface works ; the greater 
part of the season was spent, on this part of the line, in the 
revision and improvement of the former survey. The elevations 
above high water are as follows:—Koobee, at the top of the 
Malsej Ghaut, 2062 feet; Ootoor, 2014 feet; the bifurcation 
near Alleh, 2062 feet; the crossing of the Mool River, 1802 
feet; the crossing of the Pera River, 1710 feet; and Tulleh¬ 
gaom, 1875 feet; the extremity of the southern survey near 
Mhuse, twelve miles below the cantonment at Seroor, 1666 
feet. 

The total length of the surveys is 196 miles, and that of the 
examinations beyond them about 715 miles more. 

The cost of construction of the 176 miles of those lines, surveyed 
in the first season, the works at the ghaut included, was estimated 


by the engineers at.£1,927,819 

To which Mr. K. Stephenson suggested an addition of 25 per 
cent., or.. 481,830 

£2,409,149 

From which is to be subtracted, also at Mr. Stephenson's suggestion, 
from making the lines beyond Alleh single instead of double . 262,874 


Total cost of constrttcUon and famishing . . £2,156,275 


If the estimate of the engineers were adhered to, the average 
cost would be 10,950/. per mile of double line, the ghaut 
included; but adopting Mr. Stephenson’s addition of 26 per 
cent., the cost is raised to 12,250/. per mile on the average of 
double and single line. This provides also all the stock neces¬ 
sary for working 180,000 tons of goods per annum, but no 
more, nor any stock for passenger traflic. In estimating the 
cost, the highest current or probable prices for work were 
adopted, and even on these an additioii was m^e, as stated 
above, of 25 per cent. These facts, as well as the nature of 
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the country, should have due weight whenever these estinjates 
are compared with those of any other Indian line. 

The objections to the engineering character of this line relate 
to the height of the ghaut, and to the occurrence of tunnels, 
both of which I will now consider. As to a railway, the ques¬ 
tion is narrowed to a comparison between the Malsej and Bhore 
Ghaut lines, for other routes are out of the question. (See the 
papers in the Appendix.) Some notice, however, may also be 
taken in tliis view of the routo by the Thul Ghaut. 

As to the height to be 'ascended, the first question is the 
absolute elevation above the sea of the crest of each ghaut, or 
of the other highest point of each line; the second is the 
manner in which that height, under the circumstances of each 
case, can be surmounted. On the fii-st depends the net theore¬ 
tical amount of power to bo expended in lifting the traffic to 
the Deccan; on the second depend the waste and loss of power 
to be incurred by the peculiar mode of producing and apply¬ 
ing it. 

The Malsej Ghaut, according to both surveys and barometric 
observation, is about 2060 feet above the sea ; and this is the 
highest point to which fihe southern traffic would have to be 
lifted;—all inland from tlie ghaut on that line is a descent. 
Tlie Alleh Ehind alone, on^fclie northern line, presents a higher 
point; but this, of itself of Httlo importance, does not come 
within the scope of the presentVomparison. 

Col. Grant, page 87,^states “\that the height of Kundalla, 
on the summit of the Bhore Ghanit, is 1750 feet above the sea.” 
The higher elevation of about 50 wet, which my own (^serva- 
tions would give it, need hardly bO. taken into account. But 
this is not the highest point a line it* the Bhore Ghaut would 
pass over. If, according to the infereBce I have already founded 
on Mr. Clark’s report, the extreme westom scarp of the mountain 
mass is alone available for fhe ascent (tas I believe it would bo 
in coming from Inora Bunder, or any hike point on the coast), 
flien it must pass ovei’ a point consideirably higher than Kun- 
4aHa. But whether it came from Inora ]^under or from Callian, 
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(reaching Kundalla up the northern ravine by the latter route,) 
it would still have to pass the considerably higher points than 
Kundalla, which will be found about Karleh, Wurgaoxn, & 0 :, 
and iu the passage from the valley of the Inderaonee to that of 
the Powna. The elevation of these spots is little, if any, in¬ 
ferior to that of the crest of the Malsej Ghaut'. In this single 
respect, thon, the advantage does not materially incline to either 
side. I will only add hero a remark that, as the rise from 
Kundalla to Karleh is accompniried with very considerable 
irregularity of surface, there is little chance of avoiding, in this 
quarter, either bad gradients or expensive works. Dr. Gibson 
and Mr. Clark will both be found to notice, in the papers in the 
Appendix, the unfavourable nature of the ground about the 
head of the Bhore Ghaut. 

With respect to the second consideration, it is important to 
remark that economy in the application of mechanicid power, 
and in the wear and tear of machinery, depends very much on 
die proper adaptation of the machinery to the work it has to 
perform, and almost as much on that machinery being so amply 
master of its work, as not to be subjected to the necessity of 
being forced constantly up to and beyond its full capabilities. 
Now a line which was either level or had gradients nearly all 
alike might have its engines and their loads judiciously 
adapted to its character, and therefore economical in their 
action; wliilc another line, level in some parts, and of very 
different character in others, must have them but ill adapted 
to one, or the other, or both. If the line on which the ghaut 
occurs be highly favourable on all its other parts for the due 
action of locomotives, it may well afford to secure that advan- 

Fwh Above 
tho «ea» 

' Caitipolee, at the foot of the Shore Ghaut ........ 222 

Kundalla, travellers’ bungalow, in the village near th# crest of the 

ghaut.1770 

Karleh, nine miles from the ghaut. 2030 

Wurgaom, twenty ditto, ditto. 1972 

From Lieut.-Col. Sykes’s harorootrical ohservations, appended to his Second Sepoft 
on the Deccan, in MS., at the India House. 
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tage, if needful, by a somewhat higher ascent of the ghaut 
itself, to be effected by the peculiar machinery prepared and 
reserved for that purpose; and it would not bo a trifling dimi¬ 
nution of that actual ascent that would compensate for bad 
gradients on the locomotive line, whether above or below, by 
which it was obtained. This remark, which I apprehend would 
apply with great force to a railway by the Thul Ghaut, where 
the height of the ghaut seems to be diminished almost one-half 
by the rapid rise of the most unfavourable country at its 
foot, is not without bearing even on the Bhore Ghaut line, on 
the locomotive parts of which, both in the Concan and the 
Dcccan, I believe some severe gradients will be found. Nor is 
the difreron(50 of the actual ascent of the two ghauts, the Bhore 
and the Malsctj, so great as to neutralize in any appreciable 
degree the efl'ect of the great execllenco of the locomotive 
gradients of the latter. The ascent of the Bhore Ghaut is said 
to be but ] .')00 feet, that is, measuring from Campolee, close to 
its base, to Kuudalla; but this is likely to bo somewhat ex¬ 
ceeded by any railway line made there; that at the Malsej is 
only 1740 feel; and this difference it may bo proper to repeat 
is not in any sense an addition to tlm height to which the traffic 
has to 1)0 lifted, but is in fact tlie consequence of the concentra¬ 
tion of the whole lift at one point, whore it is effected by means 
appropriate to it, instead of being encountered dispcrsedly else¬ 
where on the lino, to be accomplished by the less appropriate 
and over-taxed agency of the locomotive made only for common 
gradients. The elevation of the summit level being nearly the 
siuue on both sides, the advantage then on this point seems to 
me to incline to the Malsej. 

I make no remark in tlio nature (if a comparison between 
the different modes of ascent which might be adopted at dif¬ 
ferent ghauts;—as, Tor instance, between ascent by locomotives 
at one ghaut, and the use of stationary engines, or other con¬ 
trivances, which might be required by another. Much depends 
on the facts of each |)articular case, which facts, except as to 
tae Malsej, are not yet given or alleged in any instance. 
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Before I quit this part of the subject, I must give expression 
to a remark on the strange' variations of opinion which have 
taken place with respect to the railway passage of the ghauts. 
At first it was confidently asserted by everybody that the 
gliauts could never be passed by railway at all. Even now. 
Col. Grant proposes to leave the passage unattempted, and ad¬ 
vocates a plan in which its practicability is not ascertained. 
He says, nevertheless, (page 92,) what others also now say, 
“ Nor have we any reason to suppose that there is any pass 
along the whole range of the ghaut mountains, including the 
Bhore Ghaut, that English science would not overcome, or that 
would probably present more expensive obstacles than the 
Mulsoj Ghaut line.” The papers in the Appendix w’ill show 
that there is as little reason for the present indiscriminate 
assertion of the engineering eligibility of any and every track 
by which the ghauts have been crossed, as there was for the 
equally indiscriminate assertion that no ghaut at all was prac¬ 
ticable. 

We pass now to the consideration of the tunnels on the 
Malsej line, and the corresponding engineering features of any 
other line in Western India, and particularly of the Bhore 
Ghaut line. The occurrence of those tunnels is adduced by 
Col. Grant ns a reason for abandoning the Malsej line. His 
objections chiefiy relate to the cost of executing them, and to 
that I will principally address myself; for I presume that if 
this objection be removed, the rest will not be deemed fatal. 
1 premise, however, a remark or two on the minor points. 
Shafts, it is said, cannot bo used, and yet ore indispensable. 
That generally they cannot be used is true; for the several 
ridges, except in one c»se, are pierced at depths too great 
below their summits to permit it;—the tunnels can only be 
excavated from the two ends. But shafts are not indispen¬ 
sable. Ventilation*, during the execution of the works, maybe 

' The mines sunk in the Attavecsee in search of gfms may sliow what can be 
done in India without ventilation. 

I have lately been told, but not with sufficient particularity to be able to give 

S 2 
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better accomplished by other methods, and at small cost. 
Time, it is true, will be required, and delay will he incurred 
which iu’obttbly no other plan will avoid, yet which will bo 
lamented most deeply, whenever the real bearing of these 
works on the welfare of India, and of England too, comes to be 
understood. 

TJje estimate of cost, 04/. per yard, which has induced Col. 
Grant to nject so decidedly the tunnels of the Malscj line, is 
obtained from an average of ten Englinh tunnels; and surely 
never was there so extraordinary an application of the principle 
of average. The list, quoted from Weale’s “ Engineer and 
Contractor’s I’ockct Rook” for 1847 and 18J8, page CD, is as 
follows;— 

iiistiincos, that it is not uncommon to find tunnels in the ancient works of irrigation 
still existing in tlie western districts of tDandeisb : in some cases they are said to be 
carried under tlio sites of towns. 

The following extract from the '‘llomhay hi-monthly Times” of 2nd Oct., 1850, 
affords f^icts bearing on the question:—“ Wo some months back mentioned an enter¬ 
prise, commenced, and to a considerable extent earned out, near Kurrachce, by one 
of a race remarkable for anything but peaceful pursuits. An enterprising Bclooch 
of Kelat made an offer to Sir (lharles Najner to bring water from the hills to the 
sea in an underground tunnel or crease, after the manner of his country, without 
charge to the public, or further recompense to himself than permission to hold the 
land he was able to irrigiite free of charge. So\eral miles of the work were actually 
executed, and may yet bo seen on the line of the road from the camp to the croco¬ 
dile tanks. We are not aware of the reason of its discontinuance, but the projector, 
who would even in this way probably have found his reward, naturally preferred 
the plan of his country to the much more economical plan of bringing water direct 
from the Indus. The wonderful tunnels that traverse Affghatiistan are obviously 
calculated, in th<‘ first place, to tap at a sufficient depth below the surface the springs 
which, when exposed, dry tip before the summer sun, and, in the second place, to 
get over the difficulty of surface undulations. The gain of avoidance of evapora¬ 
tion from constant tunnelling, especially through ground where arching would be 
requisite, is much more than compensated by th * primary outlay and the limited 
Capacity of a tunnel compared with that of a canal. But if the less desirable 
system satisfied the Belosih that it would pay, how much more likely would the 
substitute suggested ensure an ample return 1” 

This extract, valuable for its incidental matter, shows that continuous subterranean 
hiboiir, small area of section, ground requiring lining, and water,—the only difficul- 
t'es of tunnelling,—are commonly confronted and overcome, in matters of speculation, 
\y Beloocheea and Affghans. 
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Cost per yard 
liuMl. 

£ s. d. 

South-Eastern Railway:— 

BIctchingley Tunnel, blue clay, shale, and sand rock ... 18 7 

Saltwood Tunnel, middle beds of lower green sand .... 118 0 0 

Brighton Line:— 

Merstham Tunnel, chalk. . 63 0 0 

Clayton Tunnel, chulk and sandstone. 51 0 0 

Edinburgh and Dalkeith Tunnel, clay. 20 0 0 

Leeds Tunnel, shale, coal measures and rock.25 0 0 

London and Birniingbam •—Kilaby Tunnel. 125 0 0 

Newcastle and North Shields.16 10 0 

Midland Railway:— 

Iloyston Tunnel, red sandstone and bind. 60 0 0 

Clay Cross, upwards of. 100 0 0 


Here are costs of works of all sorts, from IGL 10.s‘. to \%Gl. 
per yard running; and without any disorimination as to the 
applicability of the facts, the lump average of them is taken, 
ns the average of tho cost of Indian tunnels, to be made by 
labour, jinid for at a rate, nnd applied under circumstances, the 
most difl'eront, and to be executed in a rock which has been 
known and worked for ages. As if, too, cxpnissly to guard 
against such a misapplication of the facts, the compiler says, 
“ In estimating the cost of tunnelling, reference should be made 
to the expenditure per lineal yard of the various tunnels that 
Lave been completed, and the utratum throutjh which the 
work hax been driven, from which, by comparison, the amount 
of outlay may ho nearly ascertained.” This is certainly no 
more than an appropriate, although a scarcely necessary caution, 
to the use of a table containing particulars so utterly incapable 
of affording any general conclusion by means of tlieir combined 
effect. 

For let us take the items. The Kilsby Tunnel, which was 
estimated to cost 40/. per yard, cost 130/., owing to its intersect¬ 
ing a quicksand which the trial borings had escaped, and which 
occupied only 450 yards out of the entire length of 2453 yards. 
Thus a vast expense was necessarily incurred, in sptting up and 
working pumping machinery, in order to dry the sand. The 
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pumps brought up nearly 2000 gallons per minute, and were 
working during a period of nine months. The Saltwood 
Tunnel, which cost 1J SI. per mile, was driven through the lower 
green sand, its great cost being occasioned by the great body of 
water in that stratum. In the case of the Box Tunnel on the 
Grout Western llailway, (which I quote as a fit example, 
although not included in the hst,) “the constant flow of 
water into tlie works from the numerous fissures in the rock 
compelled pumping on a most expensive scale to bo adopted. 
From November, 1H;17, to July, 1H38, the works were sus¬ 
pended, the water having gained so completely over the steam- 
pump then employed that the portion of the tunnel then com¬ 
pleted was filled with water, as also a height of .50 foot in the 
shafts. A second pump, worked by a steam-engine of 60- 
horse power, was applied, and enabled the works to he re¬ 
sumed. This tunnel intersects oolite rock, forest marble, and 
lias marl, with Fuller’s earth.”' 

Contrasted with such works is the Newcastle and North 
Shields Tunnel, in the same tahlo, which is merely an ordinary 
cutting, arched over and filled in for puhlic convenience, and 
costing but !()/. 10.v. per yard. 

The great items in the cost of those tunnels which have been 
unusually expensive are those occasioned by water, or, in a 
lower degree, by sand. But there is the strongest reason to 
rely on the absence of both one and the other in any tunnels 
to be made on the Malsej line, or, indeed, on any other line in 
that j)art of India The universal rock is an amygdaloidal 
trap, alternating with matters which look hke indurated sedi¬ 
ment ; not the hard black basalt of Malabar Hill, but a much 
softer material. 

If wo take away from the list the four instances in which 
water and sand have' evidently raised very much the cost of the 
work, viz., the Bletchingley, Saltwood, Kilsby, and Clay Cross 

* Dempsey's Fmctical Railway Engineer, pages 109, &c. 

® Except, perha^ts, the tunnel at the Allch Khind, which, after all, may be a cut 
ting, anil, at amy rate, is not inrolved in the present question. 
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tunnels, so as to leave a list not so extremely different in its 
facts from tlmse of Western India, we shall find the average 
amount to but 37/. 12*., instead of the 64/. deduced by Col. 
Grant from the entire list; and thus on the first fair applica¬ 
tion of his own analogy, we rid his estimate for tunnels, which 
reaches to 254,784/., of no less than 104,502/., or two-fifths of 
its amount. 

But the cost of labour in India is very diflbrent from that in 
England, reckoned hy the actual c.vjwnsa of completed works: 
if to the above reduced amount we were to apply a correction 
due on this account, we should probably find that we ought to 
take from that redueed amount not much less than its half; 
and these fair and obvious considerations would give us for 
the cost of the tunnels on the ghaut not much more than one- 
third of the amount assigned to them by my respected oppo¬ 
nent, or about 85,000/., instead of 251,784/., or say 21/. in¬ 
stead of 61/. per yard. 

Additional probability is given to this expectation of cost 
hy the fact that circumstances forbid the use of shafts. These 
customary moans of execution in England involve large items 
of cost. Instead of the expedition they are intended to aflbrd, 
India must he content, in the long tunnels, with cheapness, 
though purchased with delay, for the gi’ound does not admit 
of shafts; and for the shorter tunnels, no shafts at all can be 
required. 

After all, the English list affords no true comparison. 
Neither labour, nor the material to he worked, nor the attend¬ 
ant circumstances, nor anytliiug concerned, are the same; and 
the only ground of calculation which can impart any degree of 
prohabihty to the conclusion must be found in works executed 
in the country itself, if such there he of a nature near enough 
to warrant a cautious comparison. For tliis reason it was that 
Mr. Clark (I think very rightly) selected tlie cost of sinking 
a deep well in the same material which, at worst, will be met 
with in these tunnels, and hy the yefy class of men to be 
employed. Considering that the making of this well required 
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an average lift of 40 feet for tlie material excavated, besides a 
greater lift for a considerable quantity of water, neitlier of which 
would have an equal representative in tlie work of a tunnel, it 
Kcemed ample to allow the same rate per 100 cubic feet for the 
tunnel as for the well; and this rule, which was adopted by 
Mr. Clark, gives !)/. per yard lineal, or with Mr. Stephenson's 
addition of 2b per cent, 11/. bu. per yard for a tunnel for a 
double line; and if due regard be had to the contparative 
actual costs of other works in the two countries, I apprehend 
this will be found as probable an estimate as the want of actual 
preceahaits then permitted. 

'I'lie only additional light thrown on this subject since the 
framing of Mr. (Jlark's estimate is that allbrded by a tunnel 
which has been very lately made at Sattara, under the enoou- 
ragc'immt and sup('rvision of Mr. Frere, the very able and 
excelhmt commissioner of that territory. This work, which 
was executed by means of funds siibscrihed hy a number of 
the servants of his Highness the late llajah, for some j)erma- 
nent memorial of him, will be, when finished, about JJOO feet 
long ; in .luly last, only ten feet of this hmgth, in the middle, 
remained to ho driven. The circumsiancos are these:—“Below 
a ■'u-ry solid bed of the black trap-rock was a thin bed of 
ferruginous clay, a few inches in thickness, which could be 
picked out, and the blasting commenced from the top down¬ 
wards, through the rr/y compact amygdaloidal trap-rock which 
underlies the clay. Capt. Hart,” of the Bombay Engineers, 

“ marked out the work at the commencement, and left it to be 
executed hy a native gowndee ” (bricklayer or mason), “ who 
had never seen anything of the kind before, and who, probably, 
never was out of Sattara. The result .shows that native work¬ 
men would find no difficulty in ox(!Cuting such works. In 
tlic present case, the lower surface of the superior bed of trap 
forms, at present, a perfectly smooth and nearly flat ceiling, 
when the clay is removed ; whether it will stand remains to be 
seen. The extreme llJlrdness and compactness of the lower 
bed of trap obviate all necessity for lining, and no supports 
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for any part of the roof and sides have been found necessary." 
The cost, compared with the section, would give for the exca¬ 
vation of a tunnel for a double line of rails a figure of about 
261. per yard, much less than half Col. Grant’s average from 
English tuimels, although much above Mr. Clark’s estimate. 
But when it is remembered that this work, so unusual in the 
Deccan, was executed at only this expense, by local workmen, 
with only native contrivances, and without European profes¬ 
sional superintendence, it will be deemed to afford support, 
rather than contradiction, to the general views adopted on this 
subject by Mr. Clark. 

Confessedly, however, decisive facts are wanting, and only 
careful trials can supply them. Yet we may see clearly that, 
whether or not Mr. Clark’s estimate be eventually borne out 
by results. Col. Grant’s conclusion has evidently not a sound 
reason to support it. Suppose, however, tlie estimate of the 
former should be doubled in practice (the utmost fear which a 
fair application of the Sattara example would justify), the 
addition to the cost of all the tunnels on 170 miles of railway 
would not exceed one-fifteenth of the gross expense of the 
line; a proportion which cannot substantially afl'ect the pi’os- 
pects of the undertaking'. 

Cost, however, what they may, is there any probability that 
tunnels, or works equally costly or disadvantageous, will be 
avoided on any other line? We are reduced to probabilities 
in discussing this question, by the omission of all particular 
information bearing on this subject in relation to the Bhore 
Ghaut line, the adoption of which, nevertheless, is so strenuously 
urged. 

The disposition of tlig physical features of country, as well 

' It is worth remark, that the fall in the price of iron frhich has taken place since 
the estimates were framed is nearly sufricient to cover the above supposable, and 
only supposable, defect in the estimate for tunnels. I advert to this, not to justify, 
in any degree, adherence to a really expensive or injudicious project, but siniply to 
show that alarm as to the tunnels has gone greatly beyond the actual beaming of 
the facts on the prospects of the line. 
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as the direction taken by the attention of the puhhc, confine 
the comparison to the Malsej and Bhoro Ghaut lines; none 
other is on a route so practicable as to admit of considera¬ 
tion in competition with them, except, perhaps, the Koosoor 
Ghaut*. 

Considering the nature of the rocks which constitute the 
physical mass of Western India in tlie latitudes to be traversed, 
and far to the nortli and south of them, it seems improbable 
that any line will be found whoso ordinary current mileage will 
not have to encounter some tunnels, or perhaps cuttings, or 
ddtours equally expensive. Generally speaking, the groat 
mountain masses have table, or sometimes peaked, tops and 
precipitous sides; the smaller ranges boar a strong general 
resemblance to them ; their bases are narrow in proportion to 
their height, and also often in proportion to the length of the 
range; it frequently happens, therefore, that it is cheaper, in 
making the line, to go through the range than cither over or 
round it, besides that a tunnel affords the great pemianent 
advantage of having, in perpetuity, a shorter line to work. 
Occasionally those ranges dip below the general surlace, and 
afford passage for a road from valley to valley; but this depres¬ 
sion of the range is, I think, almost always accompanied by 
elevation, disturbance, and confusion of the general level; and 
at such places, I apprehend, the avoidance of tunnels will com¬ 
monly be purchased by the occurrence of works of other kinds, 
as great and costly as tliey, or possibly, in some cases, of 
gradients as little to be desired as either. I have already said 
that these remarks are, of necessity, made in the absence of 
information as to the details of the line across the Concan 
advocated by Capt. Graham, and ther^tfore subject to any cor¬ 
rection required by actual survey; but, until facts show it to 
be otherwise, 1 can hardly think the tunnels of tlie Malsej line 
are a disadvantage peculiar to it. In fact even on that line, in 
tlio Concan, most of the tunnels might be avoided if it were 

' The levels of Col. Sykes would lead to a supposition that the Deccan valley of 
tne Koosoor Ghaut is considerably higher than that of the Bhore Ghaut. 
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best to do SO ; but they are adopted to avoid longer and more 
expensive routes,—a state of tilings just as likely to be found 
on other lines across the Concan, and certain to be found on 
some of them. 

The chief consideration, however, affects tlie ghaut, for there 
are situated most of the tunnels. When it is considered that 
the scarps of the ghaut range are, in many places, vertical for a 
great part of their height, in many more so precipitous as to be 
impracticable even to unladen men, and that at best, except in 
a few places, they are highly inclined, and often very irregular, 
wooded slopes of from 1500 to 1800 feet in height, it will hardly 
be supposed that the formation of a railway can be effected 
without considerable works of some kind. To take the most 
favourable supposition;—let the line ascend, longitudinally, a 
uniform and even slope, whose surface, like those often occurring 
in the ghauts, shall stand at more than 1 perpendicular to 1 
horizontal. I apprehend that, in this case, the works, in order 
to obtain a bench wide enough for a double hne, or even two 
benches, each wide enough for a single one, would be nearly as 
great in section as a tunnel, while, being continuous, they 
would require to be executed for the whole distance, instead of 
only in places like tunnels. The expense in all probability 
would be at least as great as at the Malsej, perhaps greater'. 
Or, if a line be selected which has not this unbroken uni¬ 
formity of surface, as, for instance, on a projecting spur of the 
general range, then it is every way likely that it should require 
tuimels in the same manner as the line by the Malsej. One or 
other of these cases, according to my recollection, is likely to 


' This view of the matter reSeives considerahle countenance from the length of 
time occupied by the construction of the Thul (jhaut road, which has no tunnels, 
and is but five miles and a half long; it was commenced in 1836, and has been 
under the charge of six different officers. Since 1812 its line has been selected 
and changed three times. It has lately been completed by Lieut. Chapman, who 
has had the superintendence of the operations ever since 1844. It is a work of 
great value to the country. 
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occur at the Bhore Ghaut; and, if so, it is probable that 
nothing would be gained, in respect of tunnels, by change of 
route. 

But further;—from the disposition of the mountains, in 
plan, as already explained, the ascent of the Bhore Ghaut, 
whatever scarp is selected, must be chiefly, perhaps entirely, in 
a north and south direction, while the required direction of the 
road is from west to east. The works of the ascent would 
therefore accomplish the ascent, and nothing more, — they 
would be lost as to the progress of the road. On the contrary, 
at tlie Malsej the ghaut ascent is not only an ascent, but so 
much also in the very direction of the road. The true com¬ 
parison, therefore, would be not barely the works of one ascent 
against those of tJie other, but that of the extra cost of the 
Malsej ascent over the ordinary cost of the same length of 
railway in the level country, against the entire cost of the 
ascent at the Bhore Ghaut. 

For these reasons I cannot but think it highly probable that, 
notwithstanding the occurrence of the tunnels, of which so 
much has been said, the engineering superiority, in point both 
of original expense of construction and of cost of subsequent 
working, will be found, on examination, to remain very de¬ 
cidedly with the Malsej line. 

Col. Grant proposes a plan for a viaduct railway, on which 
perhaps, in an engineering view, I am scarcely called to 
remark; for if it be eligible at all it is just as good for the 
Malsej as for the Bhore Ghaut lino, except, indeed, as it is 
intended to aflbrd only that very limited means of accommoda¬ 
tion and improvement, which is comprised in the conveyance 
of passengers and parcels by very light- trains. Some errors of 
importance, however, appear to me to be associated with this 
subject, and to requke remark. 

The cost per mile of this viaduct railway its inventor sets 
down (pages 75 and 186) at 8600^. of single, or 17,000f. of 
doable line; or supptsing cuttihg at 8500f. per mile to be 
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required for one-fifth of the length of the viaduct, the average 
cost for a single lino would be 6000/. per mile, and, I suppose 
I may add, 12,000/. for a double one. 

Now, at page 104, the distance by rail from Inora Bunder to 
Poonah is stated to be 78J miles, which at 6000/. or 12,000/., 
respectively, comes to 471,000/. for single, or 942,000/. for a 
double line, without any working stock, stations, vessels for 
crossing the harbour, or incidental expenses. But at page 114 
the following passage occurs:—“ The line by Poonah, making 
that station the first terminus, appears then to offer every 
advantage that could be desired for the experiment of the first 
introduction of railways into India, as by an expenditure of 
little more than 100,000/. a really useful and paying line 
would be made complete in itself: one of the largest native 
cities, and the most important military station in Western 
India, would be at once connected with the capital of the Pre¬ 
sidency. Such a complete line would offer the very best 
possible opportunity for testing the adaptedness of steam rail¬ 
ways to Indian wants,” &c. The meaning of this, as it stands, 
is unequivocally that a railway may be made between Inora 
Bunder and Poonah, and may be completed on the viaduct 
plan for 100,000/., not for 1,000,000/., as the figures evidently 
require. This is no doubt an error of the press; but since it 
is very common for readers to take figures for correct, and 
some may be captivated with the idea of obtaining a line to 
Poonah for a twentieth part of one into the Deccan by the 
Malsej Ghaut, it is not unnecessary to point out the mistake. 

The viaduct railway, mile for mile, is really the dearest. It 
would cost at least 6000/. for a single, or 12,000/. for a double 
line, besides stations, working stock, &o., and without including 
the more expensive miles of the ghaut ascent, which, on account 
of being expensive and difficult, are postponed. But the cost 
of the Malsej line, railway, working stock, stations, incidental 
charges, ghaut ascent, tunnels, and everything included, is but 
10,950/. per mile for a double line. 

Both these are estimates. To that for the Malsej line Mr. 
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Stephenson added 25 per cent, for the effect of the demand for 
labour, making (with some modification, from partially substi¬ 
tuting single for double linos) an average of 12,260/. per mile. 
The estimate for the viaduct lino needs this addition as much as 
the other, and the more so from the labour required by the con¬ 
tinued viaduct being of a technical kind, of which the supply 
must be very limited in comparison of that of the coarse labour 
available in constructing earth-works. Add this 26 per cent, to 
Col. Grant’s estimate, and it becomes 15,000/. per mile of mere 
railway, together with the cost of everything else to be done or 
provided, against 12,2.60/. (or for entire double lines, 13,687/.) 
for a line completed, fitted, furnished, and ready for work. As 
for the probability of exceeding the estimates, it can scarcely be 
unfair to the new and untried design to say that it applies 
equally to both. 

The more expensive viaduct line so proposed would, 
avowedly, be unfit for more than fight traflic and passengers, 
and would therefore fulfil but partially the duties of a great 
fine of internal transit; the less costly fine of the ordinary 
kind might possess every improvement devised and tested up 
to tlie date of its construction, and would be adapted to every 
purpose a railway could fulfil, or the community require from 
it. One, as a singular and exceptional structure, fit for few 
if any situations, would be a positive obstruction to the ex¬ 
tension of the railway system in India; tlie other would pre¬ 
pare for and lead to a vast extension of that system, and take 
its own place ns a conforming and co-operating member of it. 

The only other reason given for preferring this system is, 
that a fine so made would not interrupt the passage of the 
villagers and their cattle to and from their fields. In support 
of this very remarkable argument the startling statements are 
made, page 76, that India is “ perfectly uninclosed;” and page 
90, that the natives of that country “ do not know what an 
inclosure means.” Whatever the case may be with respect to 
the rest of India, this Argument certainly does not apply to the 
counfiiy traverwd by the Malsej Ghaut line; to which I need 
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only add, that cultivation is as much a bar to indiscriminate 
traversing of the soil as inclosures themselves. The inhabitants 
of the villages, approached by the railway, would soon find 
, that they had too great an interest in the well-doing of it to 
permit them to take ofience at trifling interruptions between 
their village and their catde-field. But if they or any other 
class of natives should feel aggrieved, what is most likely to 
be the occasion of it? Look at the history of popular dis¬ 
content with improvements, and it will be seen that the most 
common cause of it is the erroneous impression that improve¬ 
ments diminish the demand for labour—an impression which, 
however erroneous, usually derives some countenance from 
temporary pressure on the particular persons whose avocations 
are affected by the change, and who seldom fall willingly or 
promptly into the new arrangements. If discontent for a time 
should occur from any such mistaken notion (which is not so 
very unlikely, as from a railway chancing to interrupt the march 
of the village bullocks to their pasture), how would a wooden 
viaduct railway fare, dry as it must be in India for six months 
in the year? I cannot forbear again remarking, that few more 
important services could be rendered by its friends to the great 
cause of Indian improvement, than that of diminishing the 
tendency to diis frequent popular error. 

Believing that the foregoing remarks are more than sufficient 
to show the inexpediency of adopting the design to which they 
relate, I apprehend it is not necessary to extend them by any 
observations on the mechanical efficiency or durability of the 
proposed structure. 

This discussion of the engineering characteristics of the two 
lines, I trust, will serve io rectify some erroneous impressions, 
and to show that it was not lightly, even on these grounds, that 
the Malsej route was preferred. 1 cannot but think that for the 
first great means of communication between so important a seat 
of Government and port as Bombay and a country which is so 
extensive, and which might be so prolific, as the interior of 
Peninsular India, continuity of structure and certainty of oc- 
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tion are indispensable qualities. I trust, too, that evidence 
enough has hpen given to show that the line by the Malsej 
Ghaut is, on the whole, the best for construction and working 
which the country is likely to afford; and I venture to think 
it has been made apparent that no advantage will be gained by 
abandoning plans of construction already tried and in universal 
use, in favour of the very ingenious one proposed by the 
gallant author, whose views I have felt myself bound to op¬ 
pose. I need scarcely add, that if future surveys should show 
that any probabilities I have assumed are not consistent with 
fact, I shall be amongst the first to welcome whatever advantage 
the interests of India may derive from better information. 

I proceed in the next chapter to consider tlie circumstances 
which affect the profits, consequences, and public convenience 
of the two contrasted lines. 



CHAPTEB Vm. 


THE PROFITS, CONSEQUENCES, AND PUBLIC CONVENIENCE OF 
THE CONTRASTED LINES. 

The questions to wLioli this chapter is devoted require that we 
first advert to a consideration very strongly and properly urged 
by Col. Grant, viz., the effect of any proposed plans on the 
allocation of English capital to Indian undertaldngs. He 
remarks, page 66, that “ One great benefit for which we look 
from the introduction of railways into India, is the investment 
of English capital in Indian concerns, and the drawing the 
attention of British capitalists to our Indian possessions, which 
will assuredly never be done by commencing now a mode of 
conveyance which, in his eyes, is looked upon not only as 
obsolete and out of date, but as failing to take advantage of 
the advancement of science, and therefore not a system on the 
furtherance of which he would invest his money, or give his 
countenance, interest, or support.” This being so, are the Eng¬ 
lish debates on mere break of gauge forgotten ? And what must 
be thought of the effect, on English subscriptions, of a pro¬ 
posal which begins with a sea ferry of six miles wide, worked 
under circumstances not the most favourable, and which, at the 
ghauts, again breaks, not merely the gauge, but the whole 
mode of transit, through “ failing to take advantage of the 
advancement of science;” and which does this at a spot, more 
than any other in the world perhaps, needing, admitting, and 
inviting the application of science? Is it to be supposed that 
the present Governor-General, himself one pf the great autho¬ 
rities on railways, that the Court of Directors, or the English 
public, will overlook the enormous disparagement to the working 
and profits of the nndertaking, which must ^Uow such breaobat 
of oontinui^, or will fidl to see that here are gigantic Stances 
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of that which excited so much debate and regret under the title 
of “ break of gauge ? ” 

But it is further proposed to combine with this flinching 
from the due application of science, in a matter where its aid 
is indispensable, a needless and very doubtful application of it, 
in supersession of plans already tried: it is proposed to con¬ 
struct a braced wooden viaduct, on pillars, for the whole length 
of the line—a plan hitherto untried, depending on workman¬ 
like adjustment of innumerable parts, and to be adopted in a 
country which is destitute, beyond European or American 
example, of any reasonable amount of decent artisanship. 
Could anything more efieotually discourage an English share¬ 
holder? 

Nor is even this the worst;—it is proposed still more vitally 
to depart from European experience, by making tlie railway 
only capable of carrying light goods and passengers, and trans¬ 
mitting the heavy goods by another route and another mode of 
carriage. Is this the way to win the confidence of the English 
capitalist, who often sees the goods' traflSc contribute funds 
without which no dividend could be paid’? Is that capitalist 
hkely to put any trust in a line without goods’ traffic, in a 
country where he has been told a hundred times, although 
perhaps not correctly, that the natives will not travel by railway 
at all? And is it possible that the most sanguine should 
embark in an undertaking so peculiar, founded on designs so 
different from any within their experience, and of which not 
one single proof is given as to the amount of traffic to be 
expected? Is English timidity, in respect of Indian affairs, 


' The following are the receipts of a few leading linM for the 2nd or 3rd week in 
_ September, 18S0, from Herapath's Joumnl, Septenber 28. 
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wbicb required a plenary guarantee to overcome it, likely to be 
rendered courageous and confiding, by proposing plans for 
distant India, ■which would not be listened to at home? 

For the reasons thus indicated, I apprehend that Ool. Grant’s 
highly-important object, of inducing English capital to invest 
itself in Indian railways, must be promoted by adopting plans 
more nearly conformed than these are, to those accredited by 
the success of English usage. Not, indeed, that a slavish and 
unreasoning adherence to English models under Indian cir¬ 
cumstances (much the most probable error) is necessary, or 
even safe; but adaptation, at once sober and vigilant, of 
English plans to Indian requirements (which I believe to be 
highly necessary), effected under the guidance of a competent 
view of all the principles concerned, is, I apprehend, a very 
different thing from that wholesale setting aside of English 
experience on which Col. Grant has ventured. 

Let us, however, proceed to examine the circumstances and 
effects of the lines themselves, supposing them made as pro¬ 
posed; and let the crossing of the harbour be avcSded by 
taking the route by Tannah. The plan of Col. Grant is, in its 
essence, a line of hght railway, of some construction, proceeding 
by the Shore Ghaut to Poonah, while a common road or tram¬ 
way carries heavy goods by the Thul Ghaut. Such a design, 
so different from everything done elsewhere, requires careful 
investigation; and the more so, as not a fact is given to show 
that the Poonah line, whether restricted or not to the only uses 
of which its proposed structure is capable, will pay anything, 
however small, towards its own dividend. It may not impro¬ 
bably depend for its dividend on the Thul Ghaut trade. If the 
tramway line by Thul Gh|Ut fail also, which further investiga¬ 
tion may show to be not a very distant probability, nothing 
whatever remains for the reliance of the shareholders. 

The first objection, however, to this separation of the traflSo 
into two kinds, each to be carried by its own line, is one of 
principle. The roads by which the two* kinds of traffic are 
proposed to be conveyed are distant from each others and ccumot 

T 2 
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affect the same parts of the country, except perhaps far in the 
interior. Poonah, and the country in that direction, may have 
the convenience of parcels and passenger conveyance, but not 
that of heavy produce; Candeish and Berar may send their 
heavy produce, but, except in a very inconvenient form, they are 
to have no conveyance for parcels and passengers. Now, the 
example, even of England, shows that the development of the 
powers of a country depends on the possession of both these 
kinds of accommodation. Canals did for England what it is now 
proposed that a tramway should do for Candeish; but when 
railways came, and educed the latent tendencies and wants of 
society, they showed that the canals, vastly valuable as they 
had been, had not done half what the country wanted, and the 
canals themselves profited by the effects of the greater capabilities 
of their once dreaded rival. 

It is not difiS.cult to see how this happens. The intertwined 
and VMied wants and relations of men need both the convey¬ 
ance of the actual produce of labour and the earth, and the 
frequenf personal intercourse which is to encourage the growth 
of these healthy wants, and of their indispensable supply. The 
canal would have carried the goods, but the stage-coach was 
insufficient for keeping up a due proportion of personal inter¬ 
course and intimacy; and even if the mail-coach had been 
sufficient for the latter object, little inducement would have 
been created to bring men together, if other means of transit, 
of a different character, had not existed alongside its route, 
calculated to facilitate the cheap exchange of their products. 
Happily, the railway unites much of the laborious ^ectiveness 
of the canal, with more than the celerity, and infinitely more 
than the capacity, of the stage-coach; and a district traversed 
fay a railway of good quality, of the usual construction, lacks 
nothing of the means of transit requisite to any degree of 
activity and success. 

If these principles have so tignally exhibited their influence 
,ia England, where* all previous modes of transit had been 
Iwought. to'unprecedented perfection. What must be their im- 
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portance in India, where (except on one short road, and for 
once a day) no coach exists to make up, in some little degree, 
for the absence of a railway, and no canal is ready to transport 
the heavy agricultural produce on which her power of export 
depends? If there he one country more than knother which 
requires the united action of these two species of transport, 
that country must be Central Peninsular India, which has 
neither roads nor rivers. 

But the plan of Col. Grant severs this indispensable con¬ 
junction, and by it men may communicate through one part of 
India, and goods may be carried through another; but in 
neither case can both be done together. Only a fraction, there¬ 
fore, of the good effects to he fairly expected from railways in 
India would be experienced, I apprehend, on either line. 

If it were a remediable error, possibly this defect of utility 
might be borne with, and might perhaps be classed, rightly or 
wrongly, with the inevitable inconveniences of a first step in a 
new career. But these plans, when once executed, and when 
once they have absorbed the great capital they must require, 
will necessarily be permanent and unalterable; and it is scarcely 
too much to say, that besides .being unalterable in themselves, 
they would prevent, for a period beyond hope, the establish¬ 
ment, in the Bombay Presidency, of anything like a uniform, 
expanding and effective system of railways. 

All this would be true, even if the light line to Poonah, 
together with the tramway by the Thul Ghaut, could be made 
for the same capital as a sound and substantial railway. But I 
have already shown that the Poonah line, by Col. Grant’s own 
estimate, would cost as much as a strong and heavy railway, 
while it would do only tjie lightest part of the work; and as 
one strong line, made at the cost of that light one, would do 
for the present all the work of the country which could be 
served by both, the cost of the tramway by the Thul Ghaut 
would be, as to immediate purposes, just so much waste. 

If the railway line, of whatever construction, proceed fiwm 
Bombay to Poonah, by way of Tannab and the Shore Ghaut, 
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the route will be nearly as given below; to understand the* 
necessity for taking the course described, it must be borne in 
mind that there is little probability of ascending the Shore 
Ghaut advantageously, if at all, except the ascent be reached 
by the route of the Oolassa River: and to take that route it is 
necessary, for turning the mountains which stretch up the 
Concan, that the line should proceed due east to some distance 
beyond Oallian. The geographical distances are as follows:— 

Mile«. Diieetian. 

From Bombay to Tannah . ..22 nortb. 

„ Tannah to a point beyond, and somewhat sooth of Callian 15 east. 

„ the last-mentioned point to the Bhore Ghaut .... 35 south-east 

„ the Bhore Ghaut to Tullegaom.20 nearly east. 

„ Tullegaom to Foonab.19 south-east. 

Total from Bombay to Poonah.Ill 

Now, the geographical distance between these two cities is 
little more than 78 miles. 

But further. 

Miles, nirection. 

From Poonab to Eanjungaom, which is nearly in the latitude 
of Bombay.49 north-east. 

Total from Bombay to Ranjungaom .... 160 

The geographical distance, or the progress due east, is only 


108 miles. 

Miles. Direction. 

From Ranjungaom to Abmednuggur.18 north-east. 

„ Abmednuggur to the Niiam's frontier at the Godavery River 40 north-east. 

„ the Godavery to the Ajunta Ghaut.80 north-east. 

„ the Ajunta Ghaut to Boorhanpoor.60 north-east. 

Total distance by railway from Bombay to Boorhanpoor, 
geographical distances nearly being taken from one inte^ 

mediate point to another ..358 

The distance by the roads between Bombay and Boorhanpoor, 

taking the route by boonah, is about.890 

The direct geographical distance between the same places is 
abont'.. . 265 


The extreme circuitousness of this route is obvious. The 
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line ascends atTannah to a latitude 22 miles north of Bombay; 
it descends at Poonah to another latitude 26 miles south of 
that city. To gain a geographical distance at Poonah of 78 
miles, the line passes over 111 miles, besides whatever may be 
added by local sinuosities of the road. Eanjungaom, 108 miles 
due east of Bombay, requires a journey of 160 miles; and 
Boorhanpoor, for a geographical distance of 265 miles, must 
be content with a road of 368 miles, in straight lines, while 
probably a railway would require an actual length of 390 miles. 
Poonah, for whose sole accommodation, in respect to the least 
part of its trade, this line is proposed, would have to travel by it 
38 miles additional to accomplish a nett distance of 73; and all 
the important country to the north-eastward of Poonah must par¬ 
ticipate in the disadvantage. Ahmcdnuggur, Aurungahad, and 
Berar, must he content that their traffic shall pass by the crooked 
and costly line, which serves so ill even the interests of Poonah. 

It was expressly to avoid the detour by Poonah, for the 
Calcutta (foot and horse) mail, that, in 1836, a new route was 
surveyed by the Malsej Ghaut to Aurungahad, and a lino was 
laid out in close proximity to that since surveyed for the rail¬ 
way, up to the summit of the ghaut: three lines were proposed 
for choice above the ghauts, one of which is there followed by 
the proposed railway route. These lines, devised under the super¬ 
intendence of the late Captain Foster (whose just praise is not 
yet forgotten in the Presidency of Bombay), and surveyed for 
detail by Lieut. Suart, gave a travelling distance between 
Bombay and Aurungahad of 193^^ miles, instead of 255, which 
was the distance by Poonah, being a saving of 61J miles, or 
one-fourth; and it is manifest that this contrast would be still 
further aggravated, if, a^is now proposed, the computation were 
made on a road going round by Tannah, instead of proceeding, 
as the mail then went, by the shorter way of Panwell. If it was 
then, and is still, deemed so disadvantageous to carry the Calcutta 
mail round by Poonah, what must we say to a permanent and 
costly provision for the railway transit (*f all the traffic of the 
country which pursues that objectionable course?' 
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At page 86, Col. feant makes a statement on this subject, 
of which it is not easy to gather the precise meaning, but 
which in any sense requires correction. It is this:—“ Suppose 
the line of rail to be carried from Bombay to Poonah, thence 
by Seroor to Ahmednuggur, thence to Aurangabad, and thence 
by the pass at Ajunta to Boorhanpoor; by this line the dis¬ 
tance to Boorhanpoor on the north, and Seroor on the south, 
whence the southern line would be continued, would be about 
356 miles; whereas by the proposed Malsej Ghaut line, the 
distance to Boorhanpoor on the north, and to Seroor on the 
south, is about 830-(-36=366 miles.” 

It might be supposed from this, that to go from Bombay to 
Boorhanpoor (if it were a particular object to reach the latter 
point) it would be requisite to travel over 356 miles by the 
Poonah line, and 360 by the Malscj; but the fact is, that to go 
round by Tannah, and then by the Bhore Ghaut and Poonah, 
would make the distance 390 miles, while 838 miles is the 
distance by the Malsej. Even if the line by the sea ferry and 
Inora Bunder were adopted, tlie distance would still be 863 
miles, or 30 miles more than by the Malsej, besides the im¬ 
mense disadvantages of the water transit, which have been al¬ 
ready discussed. The truth is, that the representation above 
given does not exhibit the fact, that a line by Poonah requires 
all the northern traffic to be carried to a point far south of 
Bombay, and by so much out of its road, while the Malsej line 
is, on the whole, the shortest for the country in general. 

I am quite ready to admit, as I had occasion long ago to 
assert, tlmt to bring to any one line in Western India at present 
traffic enough to make a railway pay, it will be necessary to 
draw that traffic from many quarters, qud therefore for the line 
to take routes which may perhaps be less direct than may be 
possible in a more advanced state of the system; and the same 
principle applies as much to the accommodation of different 
sections of the country as to the profit of the railway. If, 
^erefore, the oircuitousness of Col. Grant’s line had been in¬ 
curred under* & correct view of the different interests to be 
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served, I would have admitted it to be an inevitable inconve¬ 
nience attaching to the early days of the system, to be remedied 
in the course of its subsequent growth. But when, as I con¬ 
ceive, so tortuous a line affords actually less accommodation to 
the country than is to be obtained by a shorter one, its addi¬ 
tional length, cost, and delay, may well be deemed disadvan¬ 
tages which are aggravated by their needlessness. This point 
I proceed to illustrate. 

The accidental circumstances to which Poonah owes its rise 
and magnitude were not associated with any special adaptedness 
of the site of that city to the wants or convenience of even the 
native and internal commerce of the country: the location is 
too much entangled in the mountainous offshoots of the 
ghauts to permit the facility of locomotion and intercourse 
which a great mart requires. The same consideration operates 
on present questions, in as far as they relate to the first lines to 
be made. Whenever the early lines shall have obviated, to 
some extent, the natural difficulties of the country, Poonah 
may attain a commercial importance which it has not yet pos¬ 
sessed. Meanwhile, a line by Poonah, as proposed, would be 
liable to the following serious objections. 

1. Such a line would not accommodate the traffic of the 
Gunguthurree and Oandeish. The former of these districts, 
which consists, as its name imports, of the open expanse 
through which runs the upper course of the river Gunga or 
Godavery, is perhaps the most fertile district in Western India; 
of the latter 1 have already given some facts which show its 
value. These British provinces are more capable, perhaps, 
than any other in Western India, of profiting by the action of 
a railway, and of yielding profit to a railway in return; and a 
line which omitted to provide for their interests would singulturly 
fail to avail itself of some of the best seourities against disap¬ 
pointment, and would equally be wanting to the public advan¬ 
tage. In these remarks might also be included the western 
parts of the Nizfun's dominions in Berar, which oonridbute 
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gready to the supply of cotton, and in which are situated some 
of the most important cotton marts. 

2. A line by Poonah presents no advantage to the traffic of 
the east and south-east of that city which is not afforded in an 
equal degree by the Malsej route. When once that traffic, in 
going from the interior to the coast, has reached a point in the 
valley of the Beema, which is near the confluence of the Moota 
Moola with that river, its course to Tannah is very little longer 
by the Malsej than by the Shore Ghaut; and if a line were 
made by the Malsej Ghaut, for the accommodation of the 
Gunguthun’ee and Candeish (turning north at Alleh), it would 
cost vastly less to make a railway from the south-east to join 
that lino, than to carry one by Poonah and down the Bhore 
Ghaut, the latter having little or no compensating advantage 
over the former. 

8. A line by Poonah, reaching Berar by way of Auran¬ 
gabad and the Ajunta Ghaut, must pass for 80 or 100 miles 
through the dominions of the Nizam. I am far from being 
insensible to the importance of interesting the native princes 
and people of India in railway enterprise; but the territory of 
the Hyderabad Government is certainly not that to be chosen 
for the first attempt, to say nothing of the inevitable delay of 
gaining the concurrence of a native government, altogether 
without knowledge of railways or their advantages, and imbued 
with long-standing jealousy of British activity or interference 
in imy form. In this portion of India, pre-eminent just now 
in disorder, the dissensions at the seat of Government, and the 
feebleness of the central authority, have given more than the 
usual oriental licence to those who happen, for the day, to have 
farmed the power of the Government 4n the provinces. Dis¬ 
organization as to all the .true objects of a government, and 
vigour only in making the greatest gain of the temporary rent 
of the revenue, or in profiting by power of other kinds, seem to 
be the characteristics of the several local administrations. Con- 
Ijision and crime, aggravated by die retention of bands of armed 
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foreigners, by every man who chooses to hire them, are the result; 
and even the British frontiers have not always been respected by 
the bands of marauders formed in this deplorable state of things. 
Civil war, a dispute tried by arms, between the Nizam and one 
of his great feudatories, the Nawanb of Ellichpoor, just now 
(November, 1850), completes this picture of misrule. 

Moreover, the old system, or no system, of transit duties, still 
exists in Hyderabad; and with it the railway system is utterly 
incompatible. Every talookdar and hukdar (and probably one 
would be met with in every 15 or 20 miles) would contend for 
his claims, and has not been unused to fight for them. What 
probability can there be of the successful, or even the peaceable, 
operation, in such a country, of a system which goes to inter¬ 
fere with the long-standing usages and the apparent profits of 
men who are under little control, and who, with their retainers, 
live by that old system, which they could clearly see the new 
one would cut up by the roots? Until transit duties are 
abolished in the Nizam’s country, as they have been for 13 
years in the British territory, and some degree of security and 
order is established, it seems altogether out of the question to 
ask British capital to locate itself there in the form of a railway. 

But it must bo remiu’ked that, if the railway pass by Poonah, 
some of the most important purposes it should subserve would 
depend for their accomplishment on this extension into the 
Nizam’s territory. Without it this line would not do what is 
requisite for the cotton trade of Berar, and not so much for any 
such extension of trade with the interior as we have a right to 
expect from the system. Nor would the mail communication 
with Calcutta be promoted as it otherwise might be; for when 
once the line had reacjied Poonah, it would be dependent for 
extension towards Calcutta on its traversing the Nizam’s 
country; while on the route through Gandeish not a single 
difficulty of the kind occurs, at least for several hundreds of 
miles, on the way to the junction with the Bengal lines; and, 
if I am not mistaken, not one intemiption of native territory 
occurs on that whole route from Bombay to Calfiutta. ' 
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If Col. Grant is calculating on the likelihood of an annexa¬ 
tion of Hyderabad, it is to he remembered that a political 
change requires years for its operation, before a country, for¬ 
merly misgoverned and disorderly, becomes safe and prosperous: 
a new government cannot all at once change the habits and 
provide for the wants of a population accustomed to insecurity 
and wrong. Time may, and I hope will, open a brighter and 
safer future for Hyderabad, under either native or British rule; 
and then, but I apprehend not till then, may we venture to in¬ 
vest important sums in the railway system in the Nizam's terri¬ 
tory, or to rely on lines located there for great public effects. 

Impressed with these views, I felt it to be my duty to insert a 
clause in the Instructions to the Engineers of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Kailway Company, desiring that in their search for 
routes they should, if possible, avoid passing over the frontier. 
Accordingly the lines which are surveyed, wliile they have great 
advantages of other kinds, lie entirely in British territory, as do 
also those explored for extensions. Yet they interfere, in no re¬ 
spect, with the lines which may hereafter be shown to be the best 
for the Nizam’s territories, which I believe will run down the 
valleys of the Godavery and the Kistna, with cross-lines from 
north to south. Even Col. Grant’s line, from Ahmednuggur to 
Boorhanpoor, would in time find ample employment, in an im¬ 
proved state of things, notwithstanding the previous construction 
of the line proposed through the Gunguthurree and Candeish. 
But it can hardly be thought that a line which, while it ventures 
into an uneasy foreign territory, omits to provide for some of 
the most important of. our own provinces, is that on which 
British enterprise should first exert itself. 

.Pressed, no doubt, with the defects,.and difficulties of the 
railway line by Poonah, CoL Grant proposes to accommodate 
part of the country by means of a tramway by the Thul Ghaut. 
I have already inverted to the obstacles presented by the 
engineering character of the country through which such a line 
would pass, and to thes dangerous operation of the principle 
which septuateiB the traffic, sending the heavy goods by one 
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route, and the light goods and passengers by another and distant 
one. I now revert to the action itself of such a tramway, if 
constructed. 

The arguments adduced to substantiate the eligibility, of this 
plan are based on an estimate, at page 141, of the cost of 
working and maintaining a cart and two bullocks on a common 
road; from which it is concluded that their first cost would be 
88 rupees, or say 9/., and that they may be worked for 300 
days in the year, at a cost for driver, food of cattle, and wear 
and tear, of 172 rupees, or 17/. per annum; and, therefore, that 
if they carried 900 lbs. over 18 miles every day, the prime cost 
of the carriage would be I'dd. per ton per mile. 

Doubting some of these details (as particularly the duration 
of the bullocks, the weight of the load, and the length of the 
journey), but admitting them for the sake of argument, I pro¬ 
ceed to the obvious remarks, that this estimate omits to consider 
unavoidable variations in the traffic, during which part of an 
establishment, adequate to the maximum demand, must be fed, 
although idle; that it provides only for the mere means of 
traction and carriage, without collection and delivery of goods, 
management, or owners' prqfit; and that it leaves the road to 
be made and repaired, not by funds drawn from those who use 
it, but by taxes laid on all the people of every quarter of British 
India. With these omissions, I am not surprised that it assigns 
1'9</. per ton per mile as the prime cost of carriage by carts, 
while the rates between Poonah and Panwell (" the only real 
road," according to Col. Grant, page 140) are from 2|(/. to bd. 
per ton per mile. 

It seems to me that in attempting to make any such esti¬ 
mate, the fact is overlooked that it is not prime cost, but 
demand, which governs the price—the demand, not merely 
for that description of labour, but for all other kinds to 
which the persons engaged in it can turn their hands and 
means. To show, therefore, the primary expense of eajjt 
carriage, is going but a part of the ^ay in thq inTes%ation. 
An inquiry conducted on dus principle furiher shof 
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what inducement will keep up the requisite amount of 
accommodation, notwithstanding opportunities of employment 
for the component parts of these primitive establishments 
which present themselves elsewhere. An inquiry so complicated 
could never end in a convincing result; but we have a better 
means of arriving at the conclusion to which, if it could be 
correctly and completely prosecuted, that very inquiry would of 
necessity conduct us; for, except during a period of transition 
to new circumstances, the whole series of causes and conso' 
quences, known and unknown, is summed up in the single fact 
of the market price of carriage. Now the Bhore Ghaut road 
—that from Panwell to Poonah—whose efiFects are under dis¬ 
cussion, has been opened nearly 20 years; its construction 
occasioned, I believe, a fall of nearly one-half in the price of 
carriage between Bombay and Poonah; but its period of tran¬ 
sition is over, and the current rates of carriage upon it, which, 
I believe, were given me correctly, now express, and have for 
some years expressed, the price at which men will engage in 
that occupation amongst others which are open to them. Those 
rates are, as I have said, from 2|<f. to nearly bd. per ton per 
mile, according to circumstances; and tliis, I apprehend, is the 
true matter of comparison with the charges of the railway, and 
not the figure brought out by any estimate of prime cost of 
cart carriage. The present carriers, for anything I know, 
may work their carts as cheaply as is represented by Col. 
Grant's estimate, or even more so; but why do they not 
lower their charges to its result ? The answer to this question 
would show the operation of the principle which I have ex¬ 
plained. 

I am expressly referred, page 146, to the alleged perform¬ 
ances of bullocks in carts on the Grand Trunk Boad between 
Allahabad and Cawnpore, where it is said that “ a pair of 
bullocks draw a load of 2400 lbs. in a cart, performing 40 
miles in 24 hours, travelling night and day, and each pair of 
buUocks only working tifelve miles." But this tract of country 
is -notoriously the most level in-India, and the road is the very 
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fin#t; yet notwithstanding this great- alleged effect of cattle 
draft, this very line was seriously thought of by the Govern¬ 
ment, and many others, in preference to the vicinity of Cal¬ 
cutta, for the first essay of the railway system in Northern 
India. The effect, however, whether great or small, is little to 
the present purpose. That many persons are misled by ana¬ 
logies drawn from distant parts of the great collection of coun¬ 
tries bounded by the Bramhapootra, the Himalayas, the Indus, 
and the sea, which we call India, I have had firequent occasion 
to observe; and yet not more reasonable would it be to adduce 
the price of carriage in Holland or Poland against the prospects 
of a railway in Switzerland or Spain, than to refer me to the 
performance of a pair of bullocks at Allahabad, as against a 
railway over the ghauts—so different are all the circumstances 
of the two cases. Besides, Col. Grant’s reference supposes 
roads of the first quality to be made all over India; and yet 
(very properly, but not quite consistently,) he urges the con¬ 
struction of railways, which, according to his argument, cannot 
compete with them. 

It seems, however, to be supposed by Col. Grant, page 141, 
that bullock carts would have an advantage in cheapness, “ if 
conducted by a company.” Here again, I apprehend, is a 
serious though not uncommon mistake. Every remove from 
the unity of plan and energy of execution which distinguish 
private management entails a loss; and in this respect the 
proceedings of a public joint-stock company hold a middle 
place between private management, and that most wasteful of 
aU agencies, when applied to commercial business—a govern¬ 
ment. Experience shows that private enterprise invariably 
beats public companies, except in the prosecution of objects 
which from their extend or nature are beyond the means of 
individuals or of private partnerships. It would not be diffi¬ 
cult to specify the causes of this universal consequence; but 
as Ool. Grant gives this subject only the importance of a pass- 
ing suggestion, I shall be content with expressing a convierion 
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that he would be much disappointed in any attempt to imp#ve 
or cheapen cart traffic, by putting it into the hands of a 
company. 

The next sugg^tion to be considered is (page 148), that if 
the common road, on the use of which the foregoing estimate 
was. based, were converted into a tramway, the cost of transit 
would be so reduced as that no railway could compete with it. 
Here the resistance on a common road is taken at 65 lbs. per 
ton, and that on a tramway at 9 lbs. per ton, or one-seventh of 
the former. Assuming, then, the very doubtful proposition that 
the costs follow the proportion of the resistance, our author 
concludes that the cost of carriage on a tramway will be but 
one-seventh of that on a common road, or that it will be one- 
seventh of the cost exhibited by his former estimate of l %d. 
per ton per mile, or 0'878<^. I may remark that experience 
does not seem to warrant a belief in this very great disparity 
between the drafts on the two kinds of road. The Commercial 
Boad in London, besides being a wide macadamized road, has 
a line of this kind, in fair condition: a stretch of more than 
half a mile of it is visible at once, and I not unfrequently see 
it It is very common to observe carriages of all kinds, going 
at all speeds, and not one of them on the tramway. Although 
the very heavily-laden carriages from the docks commonly 
avail themselves of it, there would be little error in predicting 
that, at any given moment, more carriages would be found off 
the tramway than on it So great a difference as that between 
€5 lbs. and 9 lbs. a ton for draft, seems therefore not to be 
attributable to a tramway, although doubtless some advantage 
is derived from the use of that kind of road. 

. More than one serious error, however, lurks in the argument 
The draft of 65 lbs. per ton is due not Exclusively to the nature 
of the road, but in part also to the coarseness of the axles and 
the inaccuracy of the wheels of common carriages; while the 
other, of 9 lbs. par ton, is that not merely of -a better road, but 
wheels an#|iiiidee iiuide with the correctness of millwork. 
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The latter, in fact, is very nearly the resistance of railway car¬ 
riages*, and to justify its adoption in the case of a tramroad, 
the carriages employed must be of a vastly improved descrip¬ 
tion,—must in fact be equal, in mechanical excellence and cost, 
to railway carriages; and even then, according to all analogy, 
the resistance would be much more than 9 lbs. per ton, and, of 
course, according to the argument of Col. Grant, the cost 
much more than 0'272rf. per ton per mile. 

For the sake, however, of pursuing a still more important 
consideration, I will assume that 0'272<^. per ton per mile may 
be the cost of draught on a tramway in India; but then, like 
the draughts from which it is argumentatively deduced, it is 
the cost on a level tramway; and to this cost we have to add 
that of ascending all the successive eminences of the road, and 
even of maintaining a team capable of ascending the most 
severe of them. Col. Grant says, page 142, that a tramway 
would cost 2000/. per mile; but it does not appear to what 
gradients the road is to be cut down for this money, nor 
whether, as is more probable, that would not be the cosfof a 
tramroad with such inclinations as the country, slightly cor¬ 
rected, miight happen to afford. But if the road is supposed 
to be so good as to admit of the application of the argument, 
then far the greater part of the expense of making a railway 
must have been laid out on it; if, on the contrary, it be not so 
good, but be a mere surface line, then the comparison does not 
hold, and many times the computed cost would be the real cost 
of draught upon it. 

To give figures:—I have before me an abstract of the 


■ ' Theftiction «f railway canj|iges aeema, by concurrence of many ezperimcnta, to 
be fixed at abont 6 Ibi. pec ton. Faiaboar on LocomoUTe Engines, p. 161. Ha- 
nagement of l«camative Engines, in Weale’s new edition of Tredgoid, pp. 44, 46, 
die.; but these are resistances on Uxtl lines, practically without cunres, and with 
ererytbing in good order. No doubt the wagon resistance, of common d^y prac¬ 
tice on railways, independent of the resistance of the air at high velocities, reaches 
nearly to 9 lbs. per ton. 


0 
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accounts of the North Staffordshire Eailway, no unfair case ; 
the costs per double mile on this line were as follows :— 


Bails, chairs, and turn-tables.£3,474 

Other works of tbo lino.13,958 

Stations.1,985 


Total cost of the line proper .... £19,417* 


Here the works necessary to obtain continuity and levels 
were four times os great as those of the special and distin¬ 
guishing supoi’striicture of the railway; and costs in some such 
proportion must be incurred before the case is made to admit the 
application of Col. Grant’s estimate of cost of draught. 

But if such costs be incurred, and the line be left with 
such levels as the surface of the country may supply, then we 
may fairly suppose the following case, which indeed is likely to 
fall far short of the severities of any route across the Northern 
Concan. Let the worst ascent on the road be one in 16:— 
then the draught, instead of being only 9 lbs. per ton, will be 
?^“lbs. additional, or in all 149 lbs., and the cost of draught, 
by the principle (!ol. Grant adopts, will be not 0'272d., or a 
little more than one farthing per ton per mile, but 4^^., or 
sixteen times that amount. That is—having provided power 
only for a dead level, you come to a hill which you have not 
cut down, and it takes sixteen or eighteen times as much power 


' The following items complete the abstract of cost of this line: one instance of 
the kind may suiKce to afford a general idea of the relative sums expended on the 
different objects involved in the establishment of the English railway system 

Per mile. 


Expenses up to the incorporation of the company 
Management and direction during construction 
Iisgal and Parliamentary expenses during do. . 

laind and compensation.^ . . 

Electric telegraph. 

Working stock, tdols and appliances .... 
Incidental and Miscellaneous. 

. Total (with the items given in the text) . 


£1,172 
. 671 

. 170 

. 4,681 
. 129 

. 2,287 
82 


£28,609 
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to pull your carriage up the liill as it did to draw it on the 
level; and as such hills occur many times on your road, you 
must take your cattle with you all the way, (as indeed you 
must probably have done had there been but one such hill,) 
and your expenses we sixteen times ns much as you had 
reckoned on; you had then better have been content witSi a 
common road, of which the cost would have been much less, 
and the draught, all tilings considered, not much more’. 

If, to avoid this enormous constant cost in draught, you cut 
down your hills, then you had better make a railway of your 
road at once; for an entire iron superstructure, rails, chairs, 
sleepers, and all, may be sent from England, at present prices 
of iron, for not much more than 2000/. per single mile, and 
then you have not merely a cattle line, but a structure capable 
of all kinds of work, from the heaviest weights to the highest 
speeds. The truth on these matters is very much obscured by 
the common, but erroneous, supposition that the great costs of 
a railway lie in its distinctive upper w'orks, or actual road: 
contrariwise, they usually lie in the works for gaining continuity 
and levels. 

To apply these considerations to the case before us. The ques¬ 
tion in respect to the Thul Ghaut line is now seen to bo this; 
can a line be found in that direction so level as to admit the 
application of Col. Grant’s computation of 0 272d. per ton per 
mile for draught; or one at all approaching to it? If not, his 
argument utterly fails; if a line be not found, but made, as 
good, very little more would make it a railway. 

A still further view of the case requires discussion; if a 
railway, or a line as good as a railway, were already made, with 

' I doubt mneb whether anotlftr aerione objection does not lie aguiust the tramway 
in a road consisting of long ascents and descents. TTnifonn pressure on the same 
Umbi and mnscles, for a considerable length of time, is much more destructire to the 
animal system than a greater strain, which is varied in direction and amount; and in 
its application to different parts of the body. This is one of those questions which 
naked mechanical science, uncombined with other considerations, will not detennine. 
I apprehend, however, that from this cause a tramvAy op the ghauts is not one of 
the safest proposals. 

V 2 
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carriages of correspoDding quality, then it will be seen, just now, 
that on such a line, even in India, steam draught is cheaper than 
cattle draught, although all the fuel were carried from England. 
Col. Grant’s estimate of 0 272d. per ton per mile, if admitted at 
all, is really that of the cost of cattle draught on a railway which 
is everywhere perfectly level; hut it is a railway of very unusual 
excellence which has not on it a gradient of more than 1 in 
240, at which rate the cost of draught would he just doubled, 
the additional power required for the ascent being 0 lbs. per 
ton, or exactly equal to that assumed as required for the 
resisttmee from other causes; adopting that as a supposed 
maximum gradient, the cost of draught would be twice 0’272rf., 
or 0'6Hd. per ton per mile. For tlie purposes of compara¬ 
tive argument I will take this rate as admitted, liable though 
it be to serious objection. This cost includes the expense of 

1. Draught proper; 

2. Bepairs of Carriages; 

3. Kenewols of Stock:—and nothing more, whether of 
management, collection, and delivery of goods, or any other 
charges. 

I will now collect the same particulars in respect of steam 
draught, including the effect of ordinary gradients. 

1. Draught proper .—For this I take the account of the 
Midland Counties Railway for the latter half of 1843; although 
by so doing my argument loses the advantage of some im¬ 
provements made since th a t date. These accounts, however, 
are in greater detail than any other I possess; they refer to a 
period previous to the late breaking in of the tide of specula¬ 
tion, and their gross results are sufficiently near to later in¬ 
stances on other lines to show that,their particulars may be 
relied on. The expenses, too, at that time seem to have been in a 
course of reduction,‘ and consequently these are not the lowest; 
they are those of working goods engines; they do not ma¬ 
terially difl’er from those of passenger engines; and they are the 
' most appropriate to oW purpose. For conciseness I give them 
in the form of costs per train per mile, by a simple reduction 
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from the accounts themselves. In the second column are the 
costs which are probably the highest that can occur in India. 



Cost of working Loco- 
motive Goods Engines, 
in i>rnce per train per 
mile. 

Engine nnd fireman’s wages. 

For India multiply by 2-5. 

English. 

11121 

Indian. 

2-7802 

Fuel—624 of coke, at 18#. per ton, to 285 of coal, at 

9#. 21^(1. per do. . .. 

For India take all fuel as coke delivered at Bombay, \ 

at 60#..? gg 

Add for waste and deterioration by the voyage, ( 

10 per cent., 6#. . ..) 

34949 

14-7924 

Oil and Tallow .. 

For India the same. ... 

0-2263 

0-2263 

Hose pipes, fire^tools, &c., supplied to each engine .... 
For India multiply by 2. 

0-0466 

0-0980 

Bepairs of engines. 

For India multiply by 8. 

2-1599 

6-4797 

General charges, as superintendent’s salary, out-doorforeman’s 
wages, cokers, cleaners, fuel for spare engines and getting up 

steam, gas, firewood, Ac. Ac. 

For India multiply by 2.. 

2-3202 

4-6404 

Total cost of DraugH proper per train per mile. 

9*3599 

29-0120 


In the same accounts the like costs of passenger trains are 
shown to amount to 9'52rf. per train per mile. 

The trustworthiness of this statement for the present purpose 
is confirmed, as well by other documents of recent date, as by 
the contract entered into in June, 1849, between the North 
Staffordshire Eailway Company and Mr. Wright. Under this 
contract that gentleman works all the trains of the company, 
finding servants, fuel, materials, and everything necessary, and 
keeps in repair all their engines and carriages, receiving IQd. 
per mile for each passenger, and lid. per mile for eacli goods 
train; out of this he pays rent for the buildings and apparatus 
of the Company which he uses, takes db himself their contracts 
for water, and submits to a stoppage for deteripi^oii 
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according to the distance run. After these deductions, his net 
cost cannot he greater than that given in the foregoing table; 
and I believe he has no wish to give up the contract. 

I take, then, the English figures in the table as sufficiently 
proved; and it seems to me that the ratio in wliich I have in- 
creaked each of them for India, is not likely to be exceeded. I 
am not aware of a safer method of deducing the probable cost 
under this head in India, and I therefore take the “ draught 
proper” at 29'012al. p(‘r train per mile, effect of gradients in¬ 
cluded. 

2. Eejmirs of Cnrriaffes.~Go\. Grant omits all current re¬ 
pairs of carriages, except the renewal of wheel-tires. For this 
item, in steam draught I have not better details than are pub¬ 
lished ; but a variety of statements show that the repair of car¬ 
riages is always less than that of the engines simultaneously 
used with them; in some cases not much more than half. I am 
willing, however, to take it at the same amount, or for India, 
as in the foregoing table, 0'4797(/. per train per mile. 

if lit'/iewals of Stock. — The clearest authority on tliis 
debated point is that of Mr. Wright’s contract, just adverted to. 
The depreciation is there valued thus:— 

Pence nor train 
per Mile. 

For each locomotive.lid. 

For each hrst-class carriage .... J 

„ second.clas9 „ .... I 

„ third^tlaes „ . ... 

For each carriage of any other kind 


Now if wo take a train as carrying 100 tons of net or paying 
•weight, (My. Wright’s ’ontract refers to 125 tons,) distributed 
on 83 goods carriages, tho sum for depreciation, according to 
the above terms, would be (33x-jVrf.)=4'25<f. per train 
per rdile. I am willing, however, to obviate all possible ob¬ 
jection from the climate and circumstances of India, by adopting 
the following extreme rupposition:—Let a train consist of one 
locopotive, value 2000/., and of 83 goods tracks, &o., value 
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8300/., and add 2700/. for accessory articles and spare stock; 
let this stock travel JOO miles a day, for 150 days per annum, 
and last 10 years; then the depreciation amounts to 12'8rf. per 
train, per mile, omitting the reduction which might bo effected 
by interest on the early sums sot apart to meet it. 

I take 100 tons as the average load of goods traina; a 
weight which English practice more than justifies, and which 
could probably always be secured in India, by a due arrange¬ 
ment of the trains, and other matters. 

The comparison then stands as follows:— 

Pence per ton 
per Mile. 

BviloOK-DBAuaHT On a railway, or on n road, and with carriages as \ 
good, according to Col. Grant’s estimate, adding, as requisite, for > 0'644 

overcoming gradients not worse than ] in 240 .) 

Pence per train 
per Mile. 

Stiah DRAuaBT, as deduced from actual English costs, viz.. 


Draft proper, as above.29’012 

Repairs of carriages, say.C’480 

Depreciation or renewal fund, say.12’800 


48'292 

Or, (the train carrying 100 tons).0.483 


Difference in favour of steam-draught, about 12 per cent.'OCl 

It can hardly bo alleged that in these parallel estimates 
any unfounded advantages in the argiiment have been given to 
steam draught: my purpose, at least, has been to place the 
result of the comparison beyond reasonable doubt. 

Nor has any account been taken of tlie probable saving to be 
effected by using wood for fuel, which would, perhaps, at first 
amount to 7d. per train, per mile. If these things be so,—^if, 
on the same roads, necessarily railroads, or as good as rail¬ 
roads, in either case, stiam draught at 150 or 200 miles a day, 
is as cheap as bullock draught at 40, no question, I imagine, 
need be asked as to the system to be preferred. 

It may be necessary to add that this comparison affects only 
the cost of carriage on tihe line; th| incidental charges of 
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management, collection and delivery of goods, repair of roads, 
&c., may be taken as the same on both sides 

' This conclnsion directly effects a question which has been much discussed, viz., 
whether common roads should not precede railways in India) If, however, draught 
on railways, profit on the invented capital included, be cheaper than that on common 
roads,* it cannot admit of a doubt that railways ought to be made at once. But 
whether steam-draught is or is not cheaper, when that requisite profit is included, de¬ 
pends on the amount of goods which the road carries. A road of small traffic would 
have to take the profit on the fixed capital out of a small number of tons—the more 
from each; a road of large traffic would take it from a larger number of tons—the 
less from each. 

If a railway coat 10,000). per mile, if its cost of draught and management were 
0’9d. per ton per mile, and its charge were i\d. per ton per mile, a goods traffic 
only, of 130,000 tons per annum, would give a profit of 10 per cent. Half that 
traffic would give less than half the profit, and double that traffic would give more 
than double that profit, for obvious reasons. 

Let us now take the case of a common toad, which, from Major Peat's reports, 
could probably bo made for 1000). per mile, metalled and bridged throughout; and let 
us add 800). per mile for the carts aud bullocks requisite for a traffic of 130,000 tons 
per annum, and 600). per mile for all other costs; we shall find that, taking Ool. 
Grant’s estimate of prime cost of draught only, viz., 1 'Qd. per ton per mile, and 
adding but 0‘35(). for all other expenses, repairs of road, management, collection and 
delivery of goods included, the same charge of 2|(). per ton per mile, would afford 
but the same profit on the smaller original capital of the common road as it gave on 
the larger capital of the railway. This is owing to the current cost of working in 
one case equalling the profit on the capital in the other. 

But the case of a line of small traffic would be very different; for the sa\ing on 
the working of it would not pay the interest on the cost of construction; and there 
a common road is to be chosen. 

These very obvious principles, applied to the known or probable facts of any 
case, easily show when a common road and when a railway is to be preferred; 
aud they seem to prove clearly that the first thing to be done in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency is to make trunk lines of railway, for the cheap working of the large tonnage 
which will come on them; and the next is to make branch common roads in con¬ 
nection with them. No figures I have yet met wiffi lead to any other conclusion. 

This additional effect attends the choice between common roads and railways in the 
case of large tonnage. According to’all testimony, a charge of 2}d. per ton per mile 
is the lowest, or below the lowest, at which the working of a common road and carte 
could be pontinued: but it is not so with a railway; a large reduction of that charge 
would be practicable, and in time would certainly take place, in the case of a 
railway, but would probably never be effected so long as common roads only were 
nsod. 
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Eeverdng to a macadamized road, by the Thul Ghaut for 
the nortli-eastem traffic, including that of Candeish and Berar, 
instead of the tramroad, whose merits have just been discussed, 
it is sufficient to remark, that Col. Grant’s own estimate of the 
prime cost of carriage on such a road, viz., I'Of/. per ton per 
mile, is quite enough to show the insufficiency of any such plan. 
This estimated cost leaves collection of goods, management, 
profit, and some repairs, still to be added, by which it would be 
raised nearly, if not quite, to the present average rate of car¬ 
riage; and besides this, there is left on the whole people of British 
India, through their government, the cost of making and keep¬ 
ing up the road. On the other hand, as I have already shown', 
the costs of all kinds connected with a railway, including repairs 
of the road, are estimated at not more than O'Qlrf., or say Id. 
per ton per mile—about half the cost for draught only by bul¬ 
locks on a common road. 

If, then, I have not greatly mistaken the force of the facts and 
probabilities which have been adduced, it is scarcely possible to 
avoid the following conclusions:—1st. That it is improbable 
that even a really good common road will be found across the 
Northern Concan to the Thul Ghaut. 2nd. That if such a 
road be found, and used merely as a common road, it will not 
be a sufficient advance on tlie present state of things, or serve 
as an adequate basis for a genenil improvement of the cotton 
trade or of the country, 8rd. That if such a road bo converted 
into a tramway, with suitable gradients, it had better be made 
a railway at once; and, 4th. That on a railway, or any road as 
good as a railway, steam draught in India would be at least 
as cheap as bullock draught, and probably much cheaper. 

Considered as a means of supplying the defects of the inter¬ 
rupted railway line for light goods by Poonah, a common road 
by the Thul Ghaut would be insufficient,,as has appeared from 
an examination of frie very data given for its support f while 
the proposing of such a subsidiary line is an ample acknow¬ 
ledgment of the inadequacy of the principal railway line. 

' Page 191; lee aUo Ap})endiz C. 
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I proceed now to defend the Malsej line against some state¬ 
ments made in respect of it. The first of these to be noticed 
is (page 87), that “on the Malsej line, for the first 850 miles, 
the Bheels of the jungles, or the wild beasts of the forests, 
would he nearly the sole representatives of animal life with 
whocn such communications (those by the electric telegraph) 
could be made.” Although this statement is made incidentally 
with respect to the use of the electric telegraph, I presume it 
is equally to bo understood as a description of the country 
traversed by the Malsej line; and the more so as, at page 84, it 
is said, that “ no line could have been selected of so little 
general usefulness as this Malsej Ghaut line.” I purpose im¬ 
mediately to show how utterly mistaken is this statement; but 
I wish first to remark, that since by far the greater part of the 
traffic would come from beyond tlie extremities of any length 
of the line yet surveyed, the condition of the country actually 
traversed so far, is of minor importance to the commercial 
success of the undertaking; that in fact it would be almost as 
little against this lino to say that it traverses a thinly-peopled 
country, as it would be against Cunard’s steamers to say, that 
they passed no house betw'een Liverpool and New Brunswick. 
The gain by the intermediate country was made little or no 
account of; if that country should add to the traffic, well; if 
not, there would be very little failure of that which actually 
was reckoned on. 

If, indeed, we had choice of lines for reaching the further 
country, which must, after all, supply the greatest part of the 
traffic, we might well take that which would also derive the 
greatest advantages from the intermediate country traversed. 
‘Here, however, for physical reasons, we have little choice; and 
what, after Col. Grant’s account of the matter, may appear 
remarkable, the line by the Malsej, chosen for its general utility, 
traverses moreover the most fertile, open, and populated districts 
of this part of the Bombay presidency. The following quota¬ 
tions will bwur out my assertion; they arq from the letters of the 
Mverol collectors of districts, written in 1887, on occasion of 
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the proposal for a common road from Tannah by the Malsej 
Ghaut, to which I have already referred,—from the collectors 
of the same districts, in 1847, in relation to thisTaihvay,—and 
from tire officers before-mentioned, as having described the 
country to me, in reference to its engineering features. 

From Bombay to Tnnnali, imd thence to Callian, I presume 
the line admits, in this respect, of no question. A city of 
400,000 inhabitants, and two towns of 20,000 and 40,000 
respectively, do not permit it to be said of a line 35 miles 
long, that it is placed in a desert. 

•Mr. Giberne, collector of Tannah, said, in a letter of 15th 
October, 1837, “ tlie proposed line of road intersects the col- 
lectorate at its greatest breadth, and is carried through some of 
the best districts in Callian and Moorbar.” This description 
carries the line three-fourths across the Concan. He proceeds, 
—“ It continues through Khedool and Wyshalcree, the most 
remote and backward in the scale of improvement and civiliza¬ 
tion : the inhabitants of the latter, together with those of the 
neighbouring districts, have hitherto been doomed to a sta¬ 
tionary mode of existence, fi-om want of an easy communica¬ 
tion with the more distant and flourishing markets." After 
testifying to the intelligence of the people, and tlieir willingness 
to improve, and describing their depressed condition for want 
of roads, he says, “ These districts would soon feel the advan¬ 
tages of a road through them; and with a little employment of 
capital, I am much mistaken if some of the most valuable 
products may not be cultivated there; but a road is the first 
desideratum, and when once that is formed, improvements of 
all descriptions will follow." 

Under date of 25th September, 1837, Capt. Foster—then 
Superintendent of the ifepartment of Koads and Tanks, and the 
immediate official superior of Lieut. Suart, who surveyed the 
line of common road just mentioned, which runs very n%ax the 
line of the railway—states that one of the objects of a search 
for a line there was, the “ opening son^ cart road through the 
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country between Callian and the bottom of the ghaut. 

Those testimonies tako*us to the top of the ghaut ; and it is 
only necessary to add that the Chone jungles, crossed in 
Moorbax, while not extensive enough to aiFeet the general 
character of the line, will probably supply traffic to the railway 
in firewood and charcoal; and that the wooded districts of the 
ghauts themselves, of a few miles in breadth, are even now the 
source of supply for timber to the towns of the Deccan, for a 
great distance eastward, although the cost of carriage is enor¬ 
mous, and the waste in reducing the dimensions of the timber, 
to suit the means of carrying it up the ghaut, is still greater. 

Of the country above the ghaut, Oapt. Foster says, “ The 
produce of some, and indeed of all the most fertile districts," 
instancing Jooneer, Ootoor, and others close to the line, “ can 
meet with no outlet to the coast save by the most wretched 
tracts, communicating with these distant points.” Dr. Gibson 
says, “ No amount of prejudice or misrepresentation can suc¬ 
ceed in distorting the very patent features of this, the Murr 
valley. The country from Murr to Alleh is throughout open 
and healthy.” In my notes of Capt. (now Major) Liddel’s 
verbal description of this valley, I find it said to be “per¬ 
fectly level and very rich.” From the head of the ghaut to 
Dingora, nine miles, the valley, which is from three to four 
miles wide, is much cultivated; at that place it expands to an 
uninterrupted width of nearly ten miles, and the plains which 
here commence, and which offer small obstruction to the view 
for miles together, accompany the Kokree, the Goor, and the 
Beema, with little intermission, to Sholapoor. This first district 


Mr. Langford, writing to me in 1846, says of the 
proposed through the Concan, “All these evds" 
ten country, thick and general jungle, and, at certain 
dangerously unhealthy road) “ you escape by the 
e, and have the advantage of a tolerably populous 
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of them, extending to a distance of 25 miles, contains Jooneer, 
entitled a city, six miles from the railway, with tlie market 
towns of Murr, Ootoor, Peepulwundee, Narayungaon, Munchur, 
Alleh, and Beyls, each, except the first, having several thousand 
inhabitants. Paper is manufactured at Jooneer and Ootoor; 
cloths are dyed to a considerable extent at Narayungfaon; 
Peepulwundee is a well-frequented com marls et; Alleh produces 
excellent fruits of various kinds, which are sent to Poonah, 
and sometimes even to Bombay; and Beyla is celebrated for its 
growth of betel leaves, so much used in the courtesies of Hindoo 
society. Great part of the land is cultivated, and often with 
considerable care. The products are wheat, chenna or gram, 
jowaree, bajree, ftepper, castor oil, senna, various oil plants, 
potatoes, sugar-cane, &c., &c. In this district are the Govern¬ 
ment Botanical Garden at Hewra and its outlier at Jooneer, 
both under the care of Dr. Gibson; and here are located the 
mulberry plantations and silk-worm houses, formerly superin¬ 
tended for Government by the late M. Mutti. At Jooneer is a 
manufactory of sugar and rum, belonging to Mr. Dickenson; 
and the coarse sugar of the country is made to a considerable 
extent in all the neighbourhood. The villages are numerous, 
although sometimes small, and the average population cannot 
be less than 100 to the square mile. Many of the coolies, em¬ 
ployed in Bombay, are from this quarter; they migrate annually 
to earn, in the fair season, the liigher wages of Bombay, and 
return to cultivate their fields on the approach of the rains; 
from a small district of 85 villages, no less than 700 of these 
labourers annually resort to Bombay, besides many others. 

Taming now to the north at Alleh, the line, for 24 miles, 
traverses a country heavily covered with mountain ranges; but 
even here cultivation appears in the valleys, and lands duly pro¬ 
tected and inclosed bear apparently wejl-eamed crops. The 
villages, indeed, are not numerous, nor the population large; 
but the country is neither deserted nor neglected. 

The line then enters what is <Jalle(^by Mr. Langford, “ the 
fine level of the Sungumnair district." Sungumnair itself 
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is a toiTO of more than 7000 inhabitants, within seven miles 
of the line. 

The open and level expanse of the Gunguthurree, nearly 40 
miles wide, is now crossed: it is remarkable for its enduring 
fertihty, and for the facility of its cultivation. Here, it is said, 
“ a man may plough the ground, and his grandson continue to 
sow it." Yewlah, known for its manufactures of silk, is passed 
by the line. Various towns of importance, besides numerous 
villages, ore scattered in this well-known region, of which many 
will feel the immediate convenience of the railway, and nearly 
all will be advantageously aifected by it. 

The then acting collector of Candeish, Mr. H. Young, on 
the 11th of February, 1847, writes respecting the railway as 
follows:—After describing its proposed course correctly, except 
in one immaterial point, he says, “ This course will be through 
some of tho most fertile districts of this province, more espe¬ 
cially through those best adapted for cotton cultivation. Had 
the line of the railway reference solely to the conveniences and 
exigencies of Candeish itself, I do not know that its position 
could have been better selected. If there be a district in India 
which is calculated more than another to benefit by tlie con¬ 
templated improved means of communication with the coast, I 
should say that it is that part of this province tlirough which 
the proposed line runs. Eeaching the rich plains of the Taptee, 
by the valley of the Gima, and passing through the prosperous 
and fertile talook of Sowda, it cannot fail to act as a powerfiil 
stimulus to the remarkable productive powers of the soil it 
traverses.” “Mr. Crawford has already noticed the advan¬ 
tageous position of the proposed railway, as intercepting the 
^produce of the Nizam's country on its way to Bombay. It is 
no less advantageous as crossing, at a distance of about 
miles from the coast, at Borenar and Nusseerabad, the route 
taken by the cotton and other products of Berar, while the 
whole trade of Malwa, and all central India, with tlie western 
boast, fall, at a still moje distant point, upon the contemplated 
line of operations.” 
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Finally:—at the other or southern extremity of the system, 
as so far investignhHl, Mr. Coles, tlie collector of Sholapoor, 
■writes of the proposed railway, under date of 10th of February, 
1847, as follows:—“ The present traflSc of the district is much 
increased of late; a good deal of cloth is manufactured in the 
southern districts and at Sholapoor, and forwarded to vaaious 
parts of the Deccan; great quantities of cotton are yearly sent 
through Barsee to Bombay, for our own and his Highness the 
Nizam’s districts, which, in its transit, is exposed to much 
injury, as the bales are packed in the loosest manner, and from 
the difficulty of conveyance it is greatly delayed. Much of last 
year’s cotton is even now daily passing my encampment. Oil 
and ghee, as well as cattle and grain, especially gram, which is 
grown abundantly above the Bala Ghaut, near "VVyrag, are also 
exported. The country is dependent on the coast for its supply 
of salt, spices, metals, and English cotton goods, the import of 
which would be greatly increased.” 

“ The improvement it would be likely to afford to the 
agriculture of the northern districts” (of the collectorate of 
Sholapoor) “ would be very great. At present the introduction 
of carts, although no doubt of much benefit to the traffic of 
the country, often draws away the cattle of the cultivator from 
their legitimate use, at the very time of the year when they 
should be preparing tlie land for the coming season. Short 
trips between the railway and the adjoining market towns would 
employ these cattle when idle, without wearing them out, as 
they must now do, by long journeys to Panwell and other 
places, from which they return little fitted for the agricultural 
labour required of them. . 

"As the proposed linaerif railway would run through the 
heart of the northern dfs&ts, it is hardly necessary to point 
out the immense advantage it would be, jn a public point of 
view, both from the rapidity with which intelligence could be 
forwarded to the country adjoining the rail, and from thence to 
other parts of the country, as well ^ acting as a barrier 
against the incursions of marauders from the Nizam's country. 
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vltO itsre present the charactOT of being concerned in most 
of the depredations committed in these parts. 

These statements, derived for the most part from the highest 

m&oAj “'*• /““'y 

• .-t mirnrise at the assertions of Col. Grant 

romark that a good map of the physical geography of the 
Bombay presidency would show at once that tlie h'ne by the 
Molsej Ghaut traverses the broadest, aud, therefore, the most 
productive valleys; and however little tlio configuration of the 
country, with the derivation of the various matters of traffic, 
may have permitted the railway, for the present, to approach 
military stations, originally located with no view to such con¬ 
siderations, it will he found that the industrial interests of the 
country were as carefully provided for as perhaps they could 
he, by the confessedly incomplete facilities of a first hne. 

It is urged, page 83, that the lines ought to be devised so as 
not only to he available for the transit of cotton and other 
native produce, but to do more,—to be of use and application 
to the community in general, as well as to the merchant. I 
have not quoted the words fully, although in sense correctly, 
being here concerned only witli the principle they involve, and 
not with the instance to winch they are applied. Now it must 
be evident that, as merchants and dealers of all classes are only 
agents between producers and consumers, whatever line of 
traffic most serves the merchants in general of a country, most 
servos the people whose transactions they manage, and whose 
means of mutual advantage they bring together. Circum¬ 
stanced as India is, and doubtful as we yet are of the amount 
and character of Uie future passea&S traffic, the safest conclu¬ 
sion is, that tliat line whidh will cany the greatest quantity of 
goods, is that wliich will most benefit both the proprietors of 


the failway and the people of India. Col. Grant says, 
page 87, “ On the other” (the Malsej) “ fine, nothing hut the 
' cotton, grain, salt, and- such heavy articles could be required.’’ 
I do not admit the truth of this; hut even if it were so, the 
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three articles mentioned by name, as in the opinion of OoL 
Grant likely to go hy the Malsej, constitute 150,000 tons out 
of the 180,000 tons per annum of the estimated traffic of that 
line ‘; and out of the remaining 30,000 tons, probably not 
3000 are for the use of Europeans, or of military stations*. 

Perhaps I ought not entirely to pass over some inconsisten¬ 
cies in the arguments and purposes which many have urged, 
and which are more distinctly than hy other persons set before 
the public hy Ool. Grant. He objects, erroneously, to the 
railway by the Malsej Ghaut that it will supersede the road by 
the Thul Ghaut 40 miles off, while he proposes a line at the 
Shore Ghaut, which, if good at all, must supersede the excel¬ 
lent road that runs close hy it. He urges that the line from 
Inora Bunder will open a new country,—that is, for some 30 
miles,—in the valley of the Apta, while he fails to observe that 


Tonit. 

' Viz., Cotton, per annum . . 18,000 
Grain, „ . . 66,000 

Salt, „ . . 80,000 

168,000 

(See Report, Maps and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
pages 36 and 47.) 

* All the articles exported from Bombay to the Cancan, and through it to the 
interior, which can be supposed to be intended, in whole or in par^ for European 
use, are as follows, on the average of six years:— 


Almonds. 

Tons. 

. . 85 

Sugar candy . . 

Tons 

. . . 167 

Beer.* 

. . 646 

Spices .... 

. . . 118 

China and earthenware 

. . 134 

Tea. 

. . . 25 

Hardware .... 

. . 8 

Tobacco .... 

... 26 

Leather and saddlery . 

. . .124 

Wines .... 

. . . 168 

Medicines and drugs . 

..4808 

Woollens . . . 

. . . 67 

Piece goods .... 
Spirits. 

. . 186 

Total . . . 

. . . 3182 


(See Report, Haps and Papers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
page 82, Ac.) • 

To these must be added Government stores, not returned by the Custom House. 
The number of troops passing between Poonah and Bombay, both ways, during 
three years of war and three of peace, was on an a^tnge, if I remember it aright 
about 8000 per annum. * 
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the Malsej line, throughout its entire length from Callian, for 
several hundreds of miles, opens beautiful and fertile countries, 
in which no-main roads exist. He exclaims against the mono¬ 
poly of a railway by the Malsej Ghaut, and yet proposes that 
the railway company should possess themselves of the Thul 
Ghatlt ti’nmway, in order “ to secure to themselves the whole of 
the traffic” from the interior to Bombay. “Justice to the 
deserving tribe of brinjarries ” is said to require that the Thul 
Ghaut road should be kept in full employ, and yet the railway 
company is to be encouraged by having all the Thul Ghaut 
trade, and a railway is to be carried across the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions, through the heart of the country which gives the brin- 
jarries their chief occupation. A very singular theory is 
broached, of an ascent up a mountain of 930 feet high, which 
shall be so good as to make the road no worse than a plain to 
the cattle which travel on it, without remembering that if this 
be so, then, a fortiori, the ascent of the ghauts, instead of 
being a break in the line, ought to be no difficulty at all to 
locomotive engines. IIow far a careful application of general 
principles might have prevented the occurrence of these con¬ 
flicting views, it is not for me to conjecture; but it is manifest 
that plans dependent on them need much further investiga¬ 
tion. 

It is neoessaiy now to enter on a defence of the esti¬ 
mates of traffic made by me for the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, for Col. Grant says, at page 69, that I 
have estimated for too large a quantity of grain; and at page 
98, that I have taken too much for salt; then doubting, 
at page 97, whether so great traffic reaches the 

table land as I have repreBenta||^H|Kte down 100,000 in¬ 
stead of 180,000 tons per'annuulipijiw probable traffic of the 
line at the passing of the ghauts. A very short answer might 
be given to these allegations; but since the amount of the 
traffic, and the returns to be expected from it, lead to practical 
questions beyond any adverted to in the arguments used against 
me, 1 willingly go further into the subject. A history of the 
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investigation into these subjects will, perhaps, put the facts ih 
the fairest way. 

Indian statistics, except of the most general kind, are not 
popular in England, and therefore not easy to be obtained. 
Hence in 1842 and 1848, I found great difiBoulty in obtaining 
any insight into the nature and extent of the commerce of 
Bombay. The favour, however, of Mr. Stikeman, Secretary of 
the India and China Association of London, at length placed 
in my hands the Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Bombay, and the facts given in those documents, together with 
those quoted by Mr. G. Thompson (now M.P. for the Tower 
Hamlets), in his Lectures on India, and by Major-General 
Briggs, in his pamphlet on the Cotton Trade, supplied the basis 
of the first incomplete representations on the subject which I 
ventured to make. 

In Bombay itself, after much inquiry, I found no better 
authority existed, or could be desired, on the subjects to which 
they relate, than the above-mentioned Reports, issued, as they 
are, on the joint authority of the Government and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

I was unwilling, however, to rely chiefly on these papers, lest 
confidence in the investigation and its results should be impaired 
in England, by a supposition that I was content with the first 
evidence I could get, which gave a favourable view of an under¬ 
taking which it was so much to my own interest should be set 
afloat. I hoped, therefore, that in the interior, I should meet with 
other sources of authentic information. The instructions given me 
in London assumed, as is pommonly believed, that all, or nearly 
all, the traffic between and the interior, passes by the 

Bhore and Thul Gb(M|||Bl'R consequently supposed 
that to enumerate the 'uwKs at those points, would ascertain 
the facts we wanted. I# the traffic had exclusively passed 
these two points, the circumstance would have been nearly 
useless; for no accounts had been taken at the Thul Gliaut; 
and the tolls at the Bhore Ghaut wer^ farmed, ^and therefore 
afibrded no satisfactory evidence of the actud amoant of 

z ft 
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traffic. I could Lave set traffic-takers on them, but the traffic 
varies too much with the season to permit any safe average to 
he drawn from that of a few weeks, or even months. Worse 
than this, I soon found reason to conclude that the traffic does 
not all, or nearly all, go by these ghauts. Brinjarries, for in¬ 
stance, will often go the extra nine miles by the Koosoor Ghaut, 
rather than pay the small toll on the Bhore Ghaut. I met 
multitudes of bullocks on the route of the Malsej Ghaut, some 
of which had come half way across the Peninsula, and heard of 
otliers on nearly all such ghauts to the north and south of it 
as are passable for pack cattle. I learned even, from official 
sources, that the price of salt rose considerably in one year in 
the volley in tlic upper country, through which the Bhore 
Ghaut runs, tlie carriers of it having deserted that route in 
consequence of a demand on them, lately set up, for payment 
for pasturing their cattle on the lands of the road-side villages; 
at the very same time salt was cheaper than usual in the next 
valley, or next but one, owing to the increased facilities for 
smuggling afforded by some local disturbances. These and 
other circumstances soon showed that every bullock track up 
the ghauts, and probably every foot track also, was more or 
less used for traffic with the coast; and that the quantity that 
passed the two ghauts which had been supposed to monopolize 
it, even if known, would afford no safe measure of the real 
amount of the total transit; and to be added to the impossi¬ 
bility of watching all the tracks over 70 miles of the wildest 
mountain frontier, was the fact that the preceding monsoon 
had failed, and that the consequent scantiness of crops had so 
disturbed commerce, and diverted ^^tn its accustomed chan¬ 
nels, tliat nothing certain could}sPRf^en learned from the 
transactions of that particular year; 

Disappointed thus' in a mode of ascertaining the amount of 
the traffic to be expected, which would, have been best in 
accordance with English practice, and therefore best under¬ 
stood and most relied *on at home, I next hoped for informa¬ 
tion .wlimh would be authentic, although not recent, from the 
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accounts of the inland transit duties. These duties had then 
been abolished in the British territories several years, and Mr. 
Alexander Elpliinston, then Collector of Poonah, placed the 
official documents relating to tliem in my bands, in their origi¬ 
nal Marathi; my native assistants, who spoke and wrote Plnglish 
besides their own language remarkably well, translated them, 
and I employed for their explanation a native who had been en¬ 
gaged in collecting tlie duties. But tlie accounts, singularly mi¬ 
nute and curious in mimy respects, gave only amounts of money 
received, and not tlie quantities of goods which had passed: these 
amounts were under such heads as, sums received for “ sheep and 
goats," “cattle,” “weighed articles,” “measured articles,” “gro¬ 
ceries,” &c. I next inquired for the rules by wliich the duties 
were collected, but found that they varied, beyond classification, 
for each district, for different parts of the same district, for 
ghauts close to each other, for goods meant for consumption in 
a town, as distinguished from those passing tlirough it, &c., &c. 
In fact, in the days of native rule, each farmer of the revenue 
had bought the duties of the Government for the best bargain 
he could make, and then varied bis mode of collection, amount 
of demand, or plan of compositions and remissions, os he 
thought best suited his own interest, with more or less control 
from the distracted government, with regard to the facility or 
difficulty of passing or evading his district, and perhaps also with 
reference to the fleeting circumstances of the day. The shift¬ 
ing medley of rules thus produced seems to have been daguerro- 
typed for the use of our Government, in tlie form it happened 
to bear at the instant,of our accession to power; and it ap¬ 
peared altogether be^q|||^^^ so to apply these diverse and 
often absurd regulatimHKb learn, from tlie sums received, 
the quantities of the'l5|P|^n which they had been realized. 
A subsequent attempt to lay down tlie amounts on a map, so 
as at least to indicate the chief routes of traffic, met with no 
better success. It should also be observed that according to 
universal testimony, the internal comn^rce of the country had 
largely increased in Uie seven years which had elapsed since 
the abolition of the^duties: a native of commercial eminencf 
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at Poonah, who had long contracted for transit duties under both 
the native and British Governments, told me that in his opinion 
this increase was 60 per cent. 

Foiled thus as to facts to he gathered on the field, I had no 
resource left hut a careful examination of such documentary 
evidence as I could procure, assisted by such observation of the 
country and people as would lead to a correct appreciation of 
the facta which the documents might supply. After some 
months spent in the interior, I, therefore, sat down in Bombay, 
and entered into coiTespondence with the chief officers of de¬ 
partments there ; with the collectors of the vtunous districts; 
with the residents at the courts of Hyderabad, Indore, and 
Nagporo; with the commissioner in Chota Nagpore ; and, by 
permission of Gen. Fraser, with the brigadiers commanding 
at the several cantonments in the Nizam’s dominions, and 
other British officers there; and with Capt. Meadows Taylor, 
managing the country of Shorapore. The ground thus covered 
extended from Malwa to the Kistna, and from the coast to 
Nagpore and Hyderabad. The subjects of con’espondenee 
wore the price and consumption of salt, grain, iron, &c., the 
cost of carriage, the sources of supply, &c., &c. Prompt and 
ample information was given me in every quarter. 

Striking facts, and evidences of a large but very scattered in¬ 
ternal traffic, were elicited in the course of this correspondence. 
But again, classification of results, and the forming of general 
conclusions applicable to the purpose, seemed impracticable. 
Salt was always much dearer in the interior than at the coast, 
and commonly dearer as it was carried farther; but not so 
uniformly as to afford a general rute^- Iron is consumed, even 
for agricultural purposes, in only jo^il^lindredth of the quanti¬ 
ties consumed in the cultivation same area of land in 

England; yet evidently not through dearness of the iron, but 
through want of skill and inducement to use it;—and so 
of other tilings. Much was learned, but nothing could be 
systematized. 

One more attempt may be noticed for the importance of its 
snlyeot, although it was but partially sucfessful; it rdated to 
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the trade in the various kinds of grain. Difference of price 
being the. moving power of commerce, it occurred to me that 
simultaneous prices of grains in various places would show 
where there had been a trade in them, or would have been had 
sufficient means of transit existed. To obtain the facts, the 
Government procured from Guzerat and some otlier quarters 
the periodical prices there, and my correspondence, already esta¬ 
blished, sufficed for the rest. The prices thus collected were 
reduced from their barbarous diversity of w’eights, measures, and 
monies to the standard of pence per ton; and the tables formed 
of the results showed that, at the proposed railway charge of 
2|rf. per ton per mile as far ns the railway was available, and 
at the known rates of sea and land carriage for the rest of each 
journey, a large trade in grain would always have existed; but 
as this mode of investigation afforded no clue to the quantity 
of grain to he carried, it furnished no figure for the estimates; 
and the result could only be used in the way of a very indis¬ 
tinct though forcible confirmation of our prospects. 

The reports of the Chamber of Commerce, therefore, still 
remained our principal source of information for the chief 
transit of ordinary commerce; to those it was necessary to add 
authentic facts as to the quantity of salt to be carried into the 
interior; and there were minor matters of traffic not to be 
omitted. Each of these requires notice. 

The first of these, is the printed series of annual “ Reports 
of the Commerce of Bombay, with tables showing the extent 
of trade carried on with each countiw and state. Compiled 
from official returns, under the joint direction of the Reporter- 
General on External O^gBMnerce, and the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commero«.^®^e series commences with the year 
1838-9, that which fol^f'i® the abolition of the transit duties 
in the Presidency of Bombay: the last,available report was 
that of 1843-44, some cause of delay having prevented the 
publication in time of that of the following year. The six 
years thus combined, afforded an aveiage, which avoided the 
chance of relying on an unusually prosperous season. These 
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accounts also nec^'ssarily had the advantage of being perfectly 
free from the possibility of suspicion that they had been warped 
to favour the railway. The commerce of Bombay is given in 
these reports, not only in gross, but under the heads of the 
various countries with which it is carried on, and in detail 
unde? each of these htaids; and ns goods passing between the 
neighbouring continental ports of the Concan and Bombay, 
are subject to the surveillance of the customs, and pay, or did 
pay duty, just ns though they came from a foreign state, a 
title is set apart for that commerce; and that part of the report, 
with a correction to ho named, supplied the amount of goods 
to be carried by railway, so far as it could bo ascertained from 
these authoritative public documents. To obtain the weight, 
however, in all cases (for many kinds of goods are given in 
quantities or values, and not weights), some pains and inqmry 
were requisite, in which Mr. Glass, then Collector of Customs 
and Reporter-General, as well as several merchants, very kindly 
assisted me. The results are given in the “ Report, Maps, and 
Papers” of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
where each year’s traffic in each article is given in columns, as 
well as the average of the whole: a preliminary edition of these 
papers was printed in Bombay before I left, and copies were 
sent to members and chief officers of the Government, and 
other well-informed and influential persons in and out of office, 
in various parts of India. 

The correction spoken of above is this—the term “ Concan ” 
is applied in the proceedings of the Government, and in the 
above-mentioned reports of the Chamber of Commerce, to the 
country extending from Omergaum to Malwan, a distance of 
■ more than four degrees of latitude; it was clear that it was 
only part of Uie traffic which passed through the twenty little 
ports of this district, .that could be relied on for coming to the 
railway. But from a table sent me by Mr, Montgomerie, who 
had charge of these ports, and which gave the customs of each 
port for two years, but pot the particulars of traffic, it appeared 
that by ^ Aer greater part of the commerce passed through 
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those situated in the near vicinity of Bombay, and therefore of 
the railway, and only one-fourth of tlie whole by way of the 
more distant places. It was therefore determined to take three- 
fourths of the traffic entered as going to the Continent under 
the head of Concan, for that portion of it which would come 
to the railway. This Col. Grant has mistaken for a suppoeition 
that only three-fourths of the calculated traffic will pass beyond 
the ghauts,—a question to which I will presently advert. The 
traffic exhibited by the reports is 108,700 tons per annum, on 
the average of six years; three-fourths of which, or 81,630 
tons, is the amount put down under this head in the ti'affic 
estimates. 

All this traffic, I believe, will go beyond, or be received from 
beyond, the ghauts; or, what comes to the same thing, as 
much will be taken up in the Concan to be carried into the 
interior as will be sot down there, having been brought from 
Bombay; and so also in the other direction: for the peculiar 
growth of tlie Concan is rice, of which much is consumed in 
the Deccan by the upper classes, and, to a less extent, by 
others; although comparatively little is grown there. A traffic 
in tliis article does exist, but it was not found possible to 
ascertain its amount; it is therefore left to compensate, as it 
amply may, for the traffic of the Concan, dropped or taken 
up short. This consideration leaves to us imtouched, in effect, 
the weight taken up or set down at Bombay, as that to be also 
carried across the ghauts. 

Amongst the items of the returns of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce is that of grain; it stands, on the average of six years, 
at a figure of 66,761 tons* To this amount Col. Grant objects 
that it is nearly that of the consumption of the entire human 
population of Bombay: I believe it would not be difficult to 
show that that consumption must be neaiiy twice as much; but 
whether so or not, I have given no estimated or conjectural 
figure for this item, but the actual average import of grain to 
Bombay, through the ports of the Coppan, as stated on official 
authority. It is objected, moreover, that tliis grain is chiefly 
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rice grown in the Concan, and therefore not likely to be carried 
far, if at all, by railway; inquiry, however, satisfied me that 
this is not the fact; and I believe it will be found that the 
Concan contributes much less to the consumption of Bombay 
than might be expected. 

The cattle which come to the coast for salt bring grain from 
the centre of the Peninsula, when difference of price permits, 
and it is often to be met with in transit on most of the ghauts 
practicable for cattle. 

The last-mentioned question, that is, whether the calculated 
traffic will be carried on only part of the line, or to the extremi¬ 
ties of it, attaches to the whole, as well as to the trade in grain. 
The answer is this,—that the extensive correspondence before- 
mentioned, as well as facts learned from other quarters, showed 
that the commerce of Bombay spreads itself all over the interior, 
although but in small quantities anywhere: it is found from 
Oujein in Malwa, to Kumool on the Kistna, and eastward to 
Hyderabad and Nagpoor. Now, if tliis immense area be com¬ 
pared with the small extent of country actually traversed by 
the railway, even when it has attained a length of 200 miles, 
and has crossed all the ghaut country, and if it be also 
remembered that these mountainous districts ai'e not more 
populous than those beyond them, it will easily be seen that 
any traffic which can be left behind at places near Bombay, 
must amount to a very small proportion of the whole, and may 
easily be compensated by the local traffic to wliich I have 
already adverted. 

It is also important to remark that the descent of the ghauts, 
and the journey through the Concan—tracts so different in 
surface and climate to the interior—rare only undertaken by 
the Deccan merchant and carrier with regret, and are submitted 
to only as unavoidable parts of his entire undertaking. He 
would gladly be relieved of them; for five times as many bul¬ 
locks die here as on the rest of his journey, and he himself 
’ feels that the air is not Jiat of the dry and elevated regions he 
has If, therefore, he could sell or deliver his grain or 
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cotton, and obtain his salt, metals, European goods, spices, &c. 
at depots above the ghauts, making his journeys shorter and 
oftener, he would gladly conform to and promote the change. 
To obtain this great advantage, however, the line must reach 
the level countries beyond the rough mountain tracts about the 
ghauts. 

Col. Grant objects, page 69, that “ of tlie imports and 
exports from the Concan, those from Panwell are included, 
which amount to seven-sixteenths of the whole traffic, but very 
little of which will ever find its way to tlie proposed rail by the 
Malsej Ghaut, as will hereafter be shown.” I have been so 
unfortunate as to overlook the proof here promised, if it be in 
the book, and can therefore answer only on my own suggestion. 
If the line by the Bhore Ghaut is to come to Tannah (and I 
apprehend it must do so), then the fact of any part of the 
present traffic coming to Panwell tells nothing for or against 
either the Bhore or Malsej Ghaut, Tannah being common to 
both lines. 

The practical questions, however, really are—where does the 
traffic originate ? to what points is it to be carried ? and what 
are the best lines between these points ? I shall venture to say, 
not without inquiry, that much the greater part of the Panwell 
traffic originates far to the eastward of Poonah; and it is plain 
that when that traffic, in coming westward, has reached a point 
near to the junction of the Moota Moola with the Beema, it 
may nearly as well go to Tannah by the Malsej as by the Bhore 
Ghaut, and much better if a railway has already been made to 
Alleh for other reasons. No doubt, indeed, for all the traffic 
which originates on the line between Poonah and the sea, Pan¬ 
well would be preferred, except in the rains; but this small 
portion of the whole tAfflc has not been taken into account; 
and it has already the accommodation of a very good road. 

These various considerations induce me still to adhere to 
the opinion I originally formed, namely, that the amount de¬ 
duced, as above mentioned, from the reports of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bombay, is that which may safely be relied on as 
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the least amount of general goods’ trafBc of kinds which have 
paid duty, that will he carried on the railway from Bombay, to 
the extremities of the surveyed portions of the linos beyond the 
ghauts. 

The amount of salt to be carried is the next subject of inves¬ 
tigation. This article, of indispensable necessity to every class 
of the population, is produced, in anything like purity and 
quantity, only on the sea coast; and large numbers of bullocks 
are brought dowm from the interior to the sea for its conveyance, 
whether or no grain, or other goods, happen to be available for 
a profit on the coastward journey. The small quantities of im¬ 
pure salts, which, in the interior, are made to stand in place of 
sea salt, only serve to show an urgent need of the article, with¬ 
out materially diminishing the demand for it. Salt of some 
kind, is, in some places, got from old walls; in others, earth is 
washed for the sake of some saline particles it contains ; and, in 
Berar, an impure carbonate of soda is obtained from brine 
drawn, with most severe human labour, from wells 130 feet 
deep. The main source of suj)ply, however, is tlie sea; the 
rest are trifies, which the means of cheap and ready transit must 
quickly put out of use. 

The course of inquiry was this: by questions to natives under 
a great variety of circumstances; by written interrogatories to 
native civil officers in different districts; by the investigations of 
British officers at various cantonments; by the regulations for 
the victualling of the native army; and by numerous weU- 
ascertained cases of the use of salt by natives in Bombay—a 
collection of instances was formed, which showed that the con¬ 
sumption was not less than 16 lbs. per head, per anniun. A 
return, to be mentioned just now, as well as facts elicited by 
other inquiries, showed to what distande, in various directions, 
the salt of the westorju coast was carried from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bombay before it was met by that from Bengal, from 
the Sambhur Lake, and from Madras. The four angles of the 
area so ascertained to b^ supplied were placed approximatively 
at Bombay; at Oujein, in Malwa; at Kyragurgh, to the cast- 
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ward of Nagpoor; and at Kumool; the quadrangrflar figure 
thus formed has an area of 112,001 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation of this area was estimated, on grounds not very precise, 
but still not without evidence, at 100 per square mile. From 
the figures thus obtained, it resulted, by calculation, that the 
quantity of salt to be carried by the railway would amouat to 
80,000 tons per annum. 

Soon after the investigation in this form tvas concluded, the 
kindness of Mr. Montgomerie, collector of the salt duties, put 
into my hands a very complete account of the salt manufacture 
of the western coast, from the north of the Runn, in Kattywur, 
to Goa. This document was derived from ofiBcial sources, as 
to the quantity made at each place; and it gave, from state¬ 
ments made by the wandering carriers, the places in the interior 
to which the salt of each point on the coast was conveyed. Other 
less reliable particulars were added from the same informants, 
which, however, did not immediately afiect the inquiry. One 
of my assistimts transferred these statements to a map, and thus 
showed that the area previously described from other informa¬ 
tion, was in fact supplied from points between Surat and Sank- 
see, to tlie amount of 64,629 tons per annum, and, for the most 
part, from works in the vicinity c^f Bombay. Some salt, 
indeed, consumed at a few places within the boundary above 
described, was obtained from works north of Surat, or south of 
Goa; but it was also clear, that salt carried by the railway would 
be cheaper at those places, than if obtained direct from the 
coast. Considering, then, that the quantities taken from points 
distant from Bombay was small; that the brinjarries who car- 
ried it had little or no inducement to cross the wild jungles of 
the northern Concan, if they could obtain salt above the ghauts; 
and that some was supplied from other sources, which 1 could 
not well estimate, but which would be suparseded by the railway, 
—I concluded that I might safely retain the original estimate of 
80,000 tons per annum, although it did exceed, by about one- 
fourth, the quantity represented to be parried inland from the 
particular part of the coast which I have specifibd ; and I was 
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further induced to this by believing that increased facility and 
cheapness of supply, would amply compensate for any possible 
present error in the estimate. 

These two items, namely, 80,000 tons of trade reported by 
the Custom House and commercial authorities, and 80,000 
tons'-of salt, cover 160,000 out of the 180,000 tons on which I 
calculated for the traffic of the railway. I will not lengthen 
these remarks by observations on the remaining 20,000 tons, 
farther than to say that, except two very small items, they are 
derived from official authority, such deductions being made from 
the official statements, as circumstances seemed, in one or two 
oases, to require. 

Local traffic-tukingin the island ofBombay was not neglected; 
but tlie results, although they exhibited extremely large num¬ 
bers of passengers, and quantities of goods, did not seem appli¬ 
cable to the main questions connected with the long line which 
were then exclusively under investigation; they were afterwards 
of service in elucidating the prospects of the railway, when 
proposed to be carried no farther than Callian. 

With this care in the investigation, I should have had little 
difficulty in avowing a full conviction that 180,000 tons per 
annum of goods’ traffic, yould come upon the line, even if no 
reserve of facts had existed to compensate for possible error. 
But it had to be remembered that this was the actually existing 
traffic, not the traffic taken with the increase invariably follow¬ 
ing the establishment of improved means of transit, and likely 
to follow in greater proportion in India (as it had done even on 
the opening of inferior common roads) than perhaps anywhere 
else in the world : wo had. also the passenger traffic in reserve, 
which would bring its profit, whether little or much, to contri¬ 
bute to the covering o^ error; and the internal traffic of the 
country, perhaps os great ns the coast traffic, was left altogether 
untouAed. I felt, therefore, that I might, with the utmost 
confidence, say that 180,000 tons of goods per annum was the 
smallest amount of traffic that a cautious and even scrupulous 
ealoolation of the prospects of the undertaking ought to assume; 
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and in this opinion I believe I was ftilly joined by* the com¬ 
mercial members of the Board in Bombay, whose attention was 
particularly turned to these subjects. 

The remaining question is that of the rate of charge. 
Here, as I have already remarked. Col. Grant falls into the 
error of supposing that per ton per mile is a neces¬ 
sary charge; but it is only a prudent one, and probably will be 
much reduced in time, even in the interest of the railway com¬ 
pany itself. The probable cost to the railway company of mere 
transit, I have shown’ to be not quite id. per ton per mile; the 
total cost—management, repairs of railway, renewals, and 
everything included—would probably be not quite Id. What 
the addition to the cost should be to realize the greatest profit, 
there are not yet known facts to determine; I suspect, as I 
have said, that the most beneficial charge will be 2d. per ton 
per mile, or leas. 

Meanwhile the practical question is,—at what charge can the 
railway safely begin to work ? To determine this, I collected, as 
is known, a large number of instances of charge by the present 
means of carriage*, from which I concluded that the average of 
the present charge is about 4d. per ton per mile, in the rugged 
countries bordering the ghauts on both sides, and probably 8d. 
per ton per mile in the more level countries beyond. Every state¬ 
ment I obtained on this subject is in print, although extreme 
instances were left out of account in estimating the average; 
and the cost of carriage of cotton was particularly investigated, 
as not only affecting a most important branch of commerce, 
but as supplying facts which ranged over many circumstances 
and several different years. From all these statements, some 
referring to bullock carrii^e on long journeys in wild countries, 
others to short local triffic, and others to cart carriage on the 
well-bridged and metalled road between Panwell and Poonah, 
it was confidently concluded that 2\d. per ton per mile^would 

' Page 296. 

' Report, and Fopen of the Grent India* Feniniula S^war Company, 

p. i9, *«. 
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afford sudi advantages to the people, even in direct money 
saving, as would bring to the railway the full calculated amount 
of traffic. 

Looking merely to English experience, no doubt many will 
say that speed, safety, and certainty of action, would of them- 
selveB secure a preference to the railway independent of lower 
charge; looking, on the other hand, only to Indian experience, 
many will say that the natives of India care for no such ad¬ 
vantages, and will give their preference only to the cheaper 
conveyance. Happily the facts do not require the settlement 
of this difference; the lower charge and the infinitely better 
conveyance are combined in the railway. 

Col. Grant indeed objects, in substance, that the natives can 
lower their rates, because it does not cost them so much as 
they now charge. To this I have already answered that, with 
Uiem, the question which determines their continuance in the 
business of ciu’rying is not cost, but profit—whether in fact 
they can do no better elsewhere; and as no disturbing influ¬ 
ences have now for a long time been operating, I conclude that 
the carriers of all kinds are doing only as well as their neigh¬ 
bours, and that any considerable lowering of charges would in¬ 
duce them to desert the occupation, or, more probably, lead 
them to desert the tracks which would compete with the railway, 
for the branch and extension lines which would concur with it. 
Particularly may wo reckon on this collateral effect, when that of 
the railway itself would he to open markets for increased quan¬ 
tities of tlie produce wliich tlie land yearns to afford, and to 
raise which, and to bring it to the railway, additional labour 
could easily find employment. 

To this answer I now add, that if, as calculated by Col. Grant, 
page 148, the prime cost of cart carriage on a good common 
road is as much as l per ton per mile, for draught and cart 
wear dnly, then it is certain the native cannot for a moment 
compete with the railway, to which draught, cart wear, manage- 
menty repair of roads, #nd the whole train of expenses up to 
but* not including them, could not cost much more 
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than half that sum. The mere difference in cost between one 
kind of conveyance and the other would pay moderately good 
dividends, provided the quantity of traffic calculated on, 
180,000 tons per annum, went over the line. As to a bullock 
draught on a tramroad, I need not revert again to that subject. 

The only permanent advantage I cun think of on the side of 
the common-road carrier is, that he would work with the energy 
and single-headedness of private enterprise. I admit the mag¬ 
nitude of the advantage; but as the costs of railway transit in 
India are computed from the actual results of English business 
worked under joint-stock management, this consideration is in 
fact taken into account. 

It may, however, be added, that at first, wliile the native 
cart-man would be at home, the railway employes would be in 
a climate new and not favourable to thorn; but tliis disadvan¬ 
tage, which is largely allowed for in the comparative calculation 
already given, would be diminished evei'y day, by the acclima¬ 
tizing of European officers and servants, and the qualifying 
and incorporating of natives. 

As to the estimates of cost both of construction and working, 
I believe them to represent the future as accurately as circum¬ 
stances permit. Every care was taken to avoid error; the 
best understanding prevailed amongst those concerned, which 
led to dm most effective co-operation in contributing to their 
accuracy; much information was afforded by experienced 
officers of the Government; and the rates of the Government 
were made a chief standard of comparison in forming them. 
Without stickling for details, I know not materially where to 
alter them. They have been examined and approved, both 
officially and »extra-officiaIly, by those most likely to afford a 
sound judgment on them; subsequent investigations and 1 
believe actual contracts, both in Calcutta and Bombay, have 
gone below them; and Col. Grant has not impugned them, 
except in the case of the tunnels, and to his remarks on that 
subject I have replied. I shall, there^e, in some fata^'4n« 
cusenons, take the estimates of cost as sufficiently established. 

Y 
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I belie’fe I have now replied to every material argument of 
my respected opponent, and in them to every important objec¬ 
tion from other quarters which I have met with. Having 
expressed my own earnest and carefully-formed convictions, I 
can only add an expression of my sincere wish that this discus¬ 
sion *may lead to the discovery of the truth, whatever it may 
be, on practical subjects so important to the interests both of 
India and of England. 



CHAPTER IX. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PROSECUTION OF INDIAN PUBLIC 
WORKS, AND OF THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY 
IN PARTICULAR. INTEREST OF DIFFERENT CLASSES IN THE 
SUBJECT. 

If the vigorous extension of improved means of transit in 
India is invested with the importance which tho arguments of 
the foregoing chapters assign to it, the conclusion cannot long 
remain an inert proposition; neither the enterprise of some of 
our countrymen, nor the pressing interests of others, will long 
let it sleep. It is, therefore, of necessity that the question is 
asked, “What are the practical steps to be taken to realize 
the views, if sound, which this discussion has presented ? ” 

The three preceding chaptprs, together with tlie documents 
in the Appendix (to which, especially to Mr. Clark’s report, I 
am anxious to call attention), will be found, I trust, to afford 
information which may lead at least to intelligent discus¬ 
sion of the local considerations which affect the route be¬ 
tween Bombay and Central Peninsular India; and since 
those chapters express the convictions which I formed in the 
course of a long, and, I believe, unprejudiced investigation, 
and to which I adhere only the more firmly from repeated 
examination, I believe that, for the purposes of argument, I 
may, without impropriety, assume to be true the statements 
and conclusions already adduced, so far qs they affect present 
public questions. This assumption I extend, for the>8ame 
reason, t6 the following estimate of the commercial profits of 
the lines I recommended, if carried by the Malsej Gbauf to 
the furthest points surveyed. These results, however, must be 

Y a 
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understood to apply to this line only, and not to any other, nor 
even to a modification of this, without further investigation. 
The great diversity of circumstances in different parts of India 
renders tliis a necessary precaution ; but it is by no means 
intended to be insinuated that other lines, well adapted both to 
publfc advantage and to private profit, may not be constructed 
in other parts of India, or even in the Presidency of Bombay. 

Still stronger reasons for relying on the following conclu¬ 
sions may be drawn from the nature of the sources whence the 
evidence was derived, and from the publicity with which all 
the investigations were conducted. The sanction of Mr. B. 
Stephenson (given with a recommendation adopted in the final 
calculations) imparts value to the whole; and if anything more 
were wanting to induce confidence, it would be found in the 
facts that the goods trafiBo only now existing is of two-thirds 
the value per mile per annum of the entire average trafBc of 
all kinds on the English lines, developed and matured as it is; 
that the passenger traffic was reserved to meet possible error; 
and that all subsequent proceedings with respect to contracts 
for railways in India, have more than confirmed the representa¬ 
tions of my colleagues and myself. 

The results thus accredited are as follows: If the line cost 
12,000f. per mile for its construction and furnishing—if the 
estimate of working expenses be not exceeded—and if the line 
carry only the existing amount of goods traffic, viz., 180,000 
tons per annum, without any passengers, the balance applicable 
to dividend will be 11 per cent, per annum; or otherwise, if 
the cost should reach to 16,0001. per mile, and the existing 
goods traffic should be doubled, still, however, without pas¬ 
sengers, the profit available for dividend would be 18i per 
cent. I propose in a further argument to assume the proba¬ 
bility that the undertaking, rightly managed, will pay 13 per cent. 

Bu't this assumption leads to the question, “ Why with such 
a prospect, so certified, has no greater progress been made with 
thi|y||M ether Indian '.’ailways ? and why is there so little ap- 
(pil^P^Bkelihood of greater rapidity of progress in future?” 
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And here are opened questions which, I appreliend, fliture dis¬ 
cussions on Indian railways cannot avoid. 

The most conspicuous feature of the proceedings which have 
occupied the time from 1846 to the present, is the long-con¬ 
tinued effort to obtain the guarantee of the East India Com¬ 
pany for a minimum dividend, which was proposed first to be 
4 per cent., and afterwards 6 per cent, per annum. This pro¬ 
position and its adoption involved important principles, and 
draw after them important consequences. 

This device was adopted as an obvious means of escape 
from the effects of the want of knowledge in England on 
Indian subjects: and certainly it was not easy, at the time, to 
determine whether the difficulty would be met better by supply¬ 
ing the requisite knowledge to, and exciting tlie requisite in¬ 
terest in, the public mind, or by resorting to the artificial means 
of counteracting the difficulty which might be afforded by a 
govcnimont guarantee. Events have led me to entertain an 
opinion that it would have required as little labour, expense, 
and delay, to indoctrinate the public to a sufficient extent to 
occasion the contribution of tlie requisite amount of capital, as 
it did to obtain the support afforded by the concession of the 
Government: and this is the more probable from the fact that 
the period of weakness and gloom which followed the terrible 
commercial panic of 1847, during which all progress towards a 
final settlement of the terms of the guarantee was suspended, 
might have been employed in diffusing information that would 
certainly have borne its firuit in the period of activity which, 
according to precedent, and from the operation of ordinary 
causes, in due time followed. 

Be this, however, as it may, the first effect of tlie proposition 
for a guarantee, and of the urgency with which it was solicited, 
was to discredit, and to render worthless ip public estimation, 
the evidence on which the intrinsic soundness and safety ef the 
undertakings might have been demonstrated. Nobody would or 
did look at statements which the acts, thpugh not the of 
the loaders of the Indian Rtulway Companies declared K> be 
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insufficietat for confidence; and this is the more remarkable 
from the fact that this disparaging supersession of the merits 
was not accompanied, at least in the case of the company 
with which I was connected, with one single attempt to show 
either the insufficiency of the evidence, or the inaccuracy of 
the conclusions. For all that has taken place, every word and 
figure as relating to the line extended beyond the Ghauts, stand 
untouched to this day; but they stand also without effect. Nor 
can we avoid remarking that while British capital embarks itself 
in foreign enterprises of all kinds, in every clime, on examina¬ 
tion of and confidence in the merits, Indian railways almost 
alone have been suffered to risk their progress, and oven their 
existence, exclusively on external considerations. 

One consequence of this course was, that the possibility of 
proceeding with Indian railways was made to rest entirely 
on that of obtaining a Government guarantee; and long did 
it rest on this ground. It was only when interests which 
could not bo disregarded wore brought to speak out, that the 
scruples or the inertia of the Government (particularly of the 
Board of Control) was overcome. Another effect was to throw 
away the vigour and confidence which might have been de¬ 
rived from a wide-spread conviction of the intrinsic commercial 
safety of the undertakings. 

The adoption of this course having operated thus vitally 
on the movements of tlie parties immediately interested in 
the undertakings, it is of no slight importance to consider 
what, on public grounds, are really the character and value 
of the principles involved in the grant of a Government gua¬ 
rantee of an annual return, whether of interest or dividend; 
and this inquiry is important, not so much for the sake of 
criticism on the past,. when such a* measure was a natural, 
though perhaps not,an unexceptionable, device, as with a view 
to the future—with a view to the influences which may operate 
in future in that great field of industry and enterprise, which 
the interests alike o|[ India and of England require should 
bo ’Ipjwnptly' and wisely occupied : and the prosecution of this 
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inquiry is strongly urged by the fact that the dela^ incurred 
in working the guarantee (conceded in the main in October, 
1847, and definitively granted in June, 1848), are not less than 
were the delays in obtaining it. In the following remarks, princi- ■ 
pies are employed which 1 am known to have held from the 
beginning, although under the circumstances of the timejl ex¬ 
erted myself to the best of my ability, and I am told not with¬ 
out a due share of effect, in obtaining the guarantee which, as I 
have explained, had heen made indispensable even to a com¬ 
mencement. 

The grant of a guarantee by the East India Company, of a 
minimum annual return from a railway, involves practically an 
entire departure from the principles on which all modem legis¬ 
lation in respect of the trade and government of India have 
proceeded—except indeed the East India Company would 
have so far deviated from what is usual and proper in such 
arrangements, as to leave all management in the hands of the 
railway companies, and to charge themselves with making good 
all consequences. Notwithstanding the energy of their early 
enterprises, and the length of time during which tliey had 
possessed their exclusive privileges, it was found necessary 
gradually to weaken their hold on their law-made monopoly of 
commerce, and in the end to abolish altogether their right to 
trade, so long as they remain a government. Events have 
proved the soundness of the views on which this gradual but 
complete change was effected; and the commerce of India, 
which was dwindling and fitful in the hands of a giant corpora¬ 
tion, invested with powers of pohtical government, has increased 
manifold in the hands of a multitude of unfettered private 
traders, each devoted to his own business. 

Whatever might be»Bupposed to operate disadvantageously 
in the case of the East India Compan;]^ while that body was 
sustaining the double character of a government and a,trader, 
operates to the same effect on railway undertakings in India 
through the guarantee, and must so ojperate until any i^way 
commenced under that arrangement shall have beennondtltioted. 
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and shall diave paid off by half the excess of profits above 
6 per cent., the whole of the lien of the Government upon it. 
Whether the trading interest or risk of the Government bring 
into the affairs of such an undertaking the procrastinating 
complexity and stifling formality of all government proceed¬ 
ings, jrhether it substitute ofi&cial supervision for the solicitude 
of ownership, or whether it endanger the reputation of the 
Government for impartiality amongst the interests it ought to 
protect, and over which it ought to adjudicate alike—every 
reason for which the trading privileges of the Company were 
abolished applies with equal truth, if not with equal force, to 
the guarantee and its attendant powers. It is worth while, 
however, to consider the subject somewhat more at length. 

The main object for which a government is instituted—that 
object which if not, as I take it to be, its sole duty, is at least 
that which must be performed before all others, and, if needful, 
to tlie sacrifice of all others—is the preservation of right, and 
ultimately, in all cases, if necessary, the defence of right by 
force. From this fuise several necessary conditions of its 
action, all of them incompatible with its inefiBciency as an 
instrument of industrial enterprise. Amongst these seem to 
bo the following: its oi'gauization must be complicated, its 
proceedings formal, and its system of responsibility rigid and 
precise, the control of the head being everywhere minute, com¬ 
plete, unimpaired, and commonly exercised previous to action; 
tlie time of its chiefs is necessarily fully occupied; its chiefs 
and agents, if they are fit for their own business, can have but 
little of the special adaptedness required by other pursuits; 
and its impartiality as an armed arbitrator ought to be beyond 

• the possibility of influence. 

The whole physical power of the comUunity, in all its modes 
of action, including the deadliest, being committed to the 
direction of the Government, the most exact control by, and 
subordination to, that supreme authority, are Requisite to pre- 

• vent this tremendoirs j^ower, in the hands of inferior agents, 
being turned against the rights it ought to protect; and so 
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much the more is this necessary as the Govemment»has at the • 
same time the absolute and unappealable determination both of 
private rights and of great public questions. Hence the rigidity 
of its control over the actions, and, to some extent, even the 
tlioughts of its functionaries; and settled principles, which can 
only be debated a few times in a nation’s history, oontrpl the 
Government itself. The safety of such an engine arises from 
the obedience of its parts to the few at its head, whose strength 
in turn lies in their conforming to the average impulses of 
their age and country. But this safety, indispensable before 
aU other considerations, is purchased at the expense of so 
much efficiency as is lost by bringing down the actual efforts, 
and sometimes even the possible capabilities, of each man 
included in the organization to tlie measure prescribed by the 
movements and necessities of so vast and precise a combination; 

—just as a regiment must march only when it is ordered, and 
then can move only at the rate of the slowest man in it. 

Accustomed as we are to tlie regularity of the movements of 
modem European governments, and especially of our own, it 
is not easy to realize the degree in which this severity of 
control is essential to the specific character and due action of a 
government and to our private safety. The governments of 
Asia, however, afford us ample illustration of tlie consequences 
of its absence. Under them every man who will, may be the 
head of an armed body of his own; and even the forces which 
should be those of the state are held together on principles 
which attach the men composing them much more to their im¬ 
mediate and individual leaders, than to the general interests 
and authorities Of the nation. Hence, among other causes, 
the weakness—or the alternate weakness and fury—of the cen¬ 
tral power, and excessss at all the extremities. 

Although it is in respect of the arrangements for the direct 
application of force, that the operation of this principle, is most 
clearly seen, yet the principle itself, of necessity, pervades every 
department of law and government. The individual m^t con¬ 
form to general rules, and superior <fictation j.and often even 
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the course,by which he does conform to them is itself prescribed 
and allotted, to the exclusion of the consideration of particular 
circumstances, or the exercise of his own judgment. By no 
other means can large states be regulated, whether in relation 
to the rights to be defined and protected, or the agencies em¬ 
ployed to define and protect them. Nor does the mind itself 
escape the influence of this uniformity of treatment; the gifted 
few, indeed, may break bounds, or contrive to have their own 
way within them, and all may escape, at intervals, from the 
matters in respect to which they are regulated, to the more con¬ 
genial pursuit of subjects in respect to which they are free; but, 
for the multitude, government—the determining from without 
of the course to be taken—implies, as far as it operates on 
tliem, the moulded conformity of the single mind. 

But industrial affairs, such as occupy the bulk of mankind, 
cannot afford the waste consequent on this preciseness of con¬ 
trol, neither are they consistent with submission to it; they 
meet at every turn with variations of circumstance, and emer¬ 
gencies of action, which are beyond the utmost power of foresight, 
and therefore of regulation, but which are evidently designed, 
and are eminently fitted to exercise and improve the powers of 
the individual man; if the individual man had no occupation 
but that in which he was ever obliged to wait for the word of 
command, tlie greatest port of his strength and time would 
evidently be lost, and the man would dwindle to a machine. To 
put an extreme case; what could be done by a gang of railway 
labourers, or by the hands in a cotton mill, or the clerks in a 
Loudon bank, if every action through the day were regulated 
with the precision of the manual exercise? and what would 
be their value, as men, when their day’s work was ended? 
What, indeed, would soldiers soon bec<xme, if even their ruled 
existence did not leave to them some matters in respect to 
which they might exefeise and follow their own thoughts? 

No ^oubt every largo organization is, in some respects, and 
, to some extent, under the same necessity os a government to 
adopt general rpgulationi^, and precise control; and hence, large 
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joint-stock associations partake, although in a lowe» degree, of . 
the same disadvantages, in comparison with private ofiFort, which 
inevitably attend the proceedings of every effective government, 
^for is it always that in these associations, the principles ott 
which depend the reconciling of the highest development of 
individual freedom and capability, with unity of effort in i;plation 
to the common object, are so understood or regarded, as to re¬ 
duce to its practicable minimum the apparent incompatibility 
of these equally essential conditions of success. But, after 
all the faihngs, moral and administrative, of other associations, 
there are great distinctions, which make a peculiar case of that 
of the government; and the vastness of the numbers witli 
which it has to deal, and the power essential to it of enforcing 
its determinations, seem to involve consequences which will 
always render its proceedings far more wasteful and inefficient 
than those of other associations (except in instances of 
gross misconduct), and will ever render its organization pre¬ 
eminently unfit as an instrument of industrial enterprise. 

A government of almost any country, but particularly of a 
large one, has a still further disadvantage in the fact, that the 
time and mental powers of its chiefs must ever be fully taxed 
by the proper duties of their office ; and yet all proceedings 
must wait for them. We need only the revelations of the Com¬ 
mittee on Official Salaries to show us how the members of her 
Majesty's ministry are occupied; nor are the Chairman, and 
Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, or the heads of 
government in India, much less severely worked. To render 
industrial undertakings dependent on the few odd half-hours 
which these overburdened authorities may be able, at uncertain 
times, to bestow on them, is to incur disappointment, which is 
deserved in proportio* to the facility and certainty of foreseeing 
it. It removes the difficulty but one stage, and that attended 
with increasing objections, to say, that much which go^s to the 
world in the names of chiefs, is really the work of those below 
them. A subject, artificially tacked to the true business of a 
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goverameiK, is lost amidst the weightier matters which every 
day presents for urgent dispatch. 

Want of time, and full occupation with a very different claip 
"of subjects, account for the absence of that special aptness for 
industrial affairs which the members and ofiBcers of a govern¬ 
ment, ,<it for their own duties, and well fulfilling tliem, must 
necessarily exhibit—a special aptness which it needs the entire 
devotedness of other men to acquire. If the best mode of 
supplying London with water were referred to a professor of 
Hebrew or of divinity we should see at once the absurdity of 
the step; but wo do not hesitate to refer industrial undertakings, 
not merely in their rights, but in their management and profits, 
to the members or officers of a government, who are neces¬ 
sarily as far removed as those professors from all probability 
of having either the knowledge or the skill required for the 
business. If the construction of the Thames Tunnel, the Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester Railway, or tlie Britannia Bridge, had 
been submitted for determination to a Master in Chancciy, we 
should have expected just what has happened in the case of 
Indian railways, and for much the same reasons. Far is this 
from being an imputation on the talent, integrity, public spirit, 
or devoteduess to their duties, of any government or officere who 
may fail in so uncongenial a task; the better tliey fulfil their 
own duties, the worse in the same degree do they appear 
to be qualified for this. 

To these difficulties we have to add that of the Government 
becoming not an impartial judge amongst all rights. Once 
pledged and interested, how is it to look with equal favour on 
that which may seem, without touching the rights of its 
.adopted, to threaten its profits? And yet how often does it 
happen, that either others must not be permitted to jostle, in 
fair rivalry, with those whom the Government had promised to 
favour, Rnd sometimes with the establishments of the Govern¬ 
ment itself, or there must be a denial of the plainest rights of 
enterprise, and the sacrifice of public interests, as seen by the 
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better light of new events'. In truth, ns soon as a government 
ceases to confine itself to rights, and begins to meddle with 
profits, it commonly loses the reputation, the coolness and the 
impartiality, of an umpire, and becomes involved as party," 
either by interest or feeling, in the complicated questions to 
which rivalry of enterprise always gives birth. 

If these practical disadvantages attach Uiemselves to Govern¬ 
ment management and control, when even the same persons 
remain in office, what may tliey not become when changes 
take place—changes which originate, perhaps, as far as the 
limits of human pursuits permit, from the industrial objects 
and interests affected by them ? A railway or a dock was, say 
yesterday, in the hands of a government, who had adopted, in 
respect of it, a certain set of views, and a corresponding course 
of policy; to-day anything, from a backstair intrigue or a 
blunder of some far-off ambassador or consul, to a rejection of 
the budget, turns out the ministry; the railway or dock must 


' A remarkable instance of the effect of this tendency is given in the following 
extract, from the Beports and Documents, of 1836, page 4. It will be observed, 
that the recommendation of the Bombay Government of that day was overruled by 
the Court of Directors, of whose letter, dated 1st of January, 1789, the following is 
part; 

“As the standard you mention to have adopted (that of the compression of cotton 
for shipment), very considerably exceeds the measurement stated in our former letter, 
which we have reason to think is tolerably accurate, we must desire that this subject 
may be again taken under consideration, and that you ascertain, with the utmost 
degree of care and attention, the smallest possible dimensions to which a bale of 
cotton is capable of being compressed by the Company’s screws; and if, after so 
doing, it shall appear that the new standard dimensions are not capable of being 
diminished, you must endeavour to ascertain whether the cause is to be attributed to 
any defect in the principle on which the Company's screws are constructed, or whe¬ 
ther they require the aid of yiy mechanical improvements, to give them the powen 
which they are not at present possessed of. 

“ If individuals, either by superior industry, or the application of powers better 
adapted to the end proposed, have been enabled to accomplish so material«n advan¬ 
tage as the difference thus gained in point of tonnage, provided there were no other 
objections to the measure, this alone would be sufficient to prevent our copq^ying 
with (Ac regnuit contained in your puMie letter,/ot'*l/u eupprtuiug qf privette screws, 
and confining the merchanit to the me of the Company$ ecnme inlg." 
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wait until it can be attended to, and then it is set a-going again 
on a new set of notions. How, in the face of these risks, that 
unity and persistence of purpose, that consistency of detail, 
"that harmony of operation, and that nnohilled interest in tlie 
object, can be maintained, which are essential to industrial suc¬ 
cess, seems as much past our power to conjecture, as it is past 
that of experience and examples to show. 

The answer commonly given to such remarks as the above, is, 
“ constitute a government department for the purpose.” But 
here, again, we have only a choice of evils, and those of both 
sides inadmissible. If such a department be under the effoctivo 
control of the heads of the government, it must partake of all 
the disadvantages which have already been described—the 
delays and the incertitude of government action; nor docs it 
seem possible that the most gigantic and unwearied intellects, 
occupied imperatively with the multifarious concerns of a dili¬ 
gent and effective government, should preserve continuity of 
recollection and permanence of purpose enough, to dictate with 
effect even tlie general measures to be taken in the various 
stages of industrial affairs. If, on the other hand, the depart¬ 
ment be not so effectively controlled, the whole amounts to 
nothing more than giving the name, weight, and authority of 
government to men who, with less than ordinary inducements to 
acquire qualifications, or make efforts, are placed exactly in a 
position to have everything their own way. It is in these by- 
nooks of organization, where some extraneous object is hung 
on to the great legitimate business of the political system, that 
official incompetence or indifference is most likely to nestle 
itself, and where it snugly holds in defiance that responsibility, 

• which can only reach it by first tearing away the much-abused 
screen of “ die government." And Notwithstanding a few 
^lendid examples to the contrary, (and the services of the East 
India Company at home and abroad, have supplied some of the 
finest of them,) it is still true in the general, that in comers of 
"this kind are to be found the matters in which the public in¬ 
terests have bben least consulted, worst served, and most 
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neglected: they have been placed, to no compensating purpose, 
out of the light and air which should have stimulated and 
nourished them. Even where the business has happily, for a 
time, fallen into hands of unusual excellence, how often has it * 
been seen that the zeal and intelligence of the subordinate and 
semi-detached department have been rendered useless by the 
want of time, or attention, or means on the part of the supreme 
authorities, or by the overturning and overwhelming necessities 
of the system with which it was so artificially linked. 

No doubt, in spit§ of all past failures of governments in in¬ 
dustrial affairs, there are those in every generation who fondly 
go over the old ground again: they believe that the fault was 
in the men who happened to have these matters in hand— 
that the failure, notwithstanding its universality, was tliat of 
the incidents, and not of the principles—and they fully believe, 
as they really intend, that they themselves shall do better. 
Every man has started with this purpose and hope; but almost 
every man who has so started, even if he has himself fulfilled 
his own hope, has had successors who have come down to the 
old level, and have furnished new specimens of all old failings. 
The fault seems to bo that we commit such afiairs to an agency 
established for another purpose, and which, if fit for its own 
objects, is altogether unfit by its very constitution for this. 

It is scarcely necessary to lengthen these remarks by dilating 
on the contrast afforded by private enterprise. The energy of 
single characters, in which, unshorn, lies its strength—the 
wary alacrity with which its objects are pursued and its oppor¬ 
tunities seized—its freedom and care in selecting and changing 
its agents—its exemption firom trammels imposed by other 
duties and relations—its less wide-spread risks of extraneous 
obstruction—its simplicity of purpose and unity of plan—the 
caution with which each of its minor operations is made to 
fall into system with all the rest—and its deeply-felt interest in 
the result, give it a character altogether different from that of 
government management of the like affiairs, and leave it to be 
regretted that no mode of as^pciation has yet bden devised by 
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which the' great undertakings of our age can be made to par¬ 
ticipate more fully in its advantages. 

These remarks might receive ample support from instances 
drawn from every country whose industrial history is accessible 
to examination; a very few derived from nations and matters 
connected with the principal objects of this inquiry most 
sufBce. 

In 1830 the Government of Calcutta sent to its officer at 
Etawah and Calpee a saw gin,probably American, which is said to 
have worked admirably at Calcutta. Arriving at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary, it was reported in June to be defective; all the defect seems 
to have been tliat the handle or winch for turning it was not sent 
with it, and the officer could not find out how to put it in 
motion, and tlus, notwithstanding the interest which other facts 
show he took in the matter'. Is it likely that private persons, 
attentive to their own affairs and troubled with no other, should 
have so rendered abortive a proceeding which they believed to 
be important? Would any such persons have relied on an 
agency so occupied as to be four months in discovering and re¬ 
porting such a defect, or on an agent who, excellent in his own 
business, was so little likely to understand this ? 

Mr. Price, one of the American cotton planters, in the ser¬ 
vice of the Government, who was stationed at Dacca in 1845, 
wanted a horse for himself, bullocks for his ploughs, and an 
elephant or two, to enable him to get rid of the wild hogs and 
leopards which were ravaging the farm. For these he had to 
write to the Revenue Commissioner, and he to the Government; 
and so months were lost, if indeed he ever obtained all these 
matters, which does not appear. In January he had applied 
for labourers from another part of the Presidency; and in 
June, when he most wanted them, anH much should already 
have been done, he had n'ot received them 

The' American planters located in Bnndelcund and Agra, of 
course wanted bullocks; an order to supply them from Goruck- 

' S*port< and Documents of 1836, pp. 164 and 201. 

* Ketom of 1847, pp. 292, De. 
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pore, 200 miles distant, was given after Ujc business ^lad passed 
through the usual circuity of Govemmeut boards and offices. 
When the animals arrived they wore too late for the season, and 
moreover were worthless—the year was lost 

Cotton presses were wanted. Mr. Finnie says; — “ The 
presses which have been sent out here have long since brfen re¬ 
ported useless, and yet no measures have been taken to procure 
others. The defect is w'ant of power, want of speed, and, in a 
w'ord, want of everything a press ought to possess." In the 
same document this planter remarks, that “ the necessity of a 
constant reference to Government upon all matters of detail, 
has hitherto greatly impeded the operations, and has occa¬ 
sioned the utter loss of the cotton season which has just 
passed.” * 

Instances like those might easily be drawn from olmost every 
extra department of every Government, the published cotton 
proceedings of the Fast India Company for .'iO years 8uj)plying 
their share of them; but since these oceurrencos, so closely 
connected with individuals, might produce an impression 
different from that which it seems to mo the principle in which 
they originate would alone justify, 1 leave the suggestion to 
be applied by each reader for himself to the cases of this kind, 
which are constantly occurring. 

An illustration free from this objection'is supplied by the 
well-known state of the long-agitated subject of roads, tanks, 
and other public improvements in India. Proposals, estimates, 
reports, surveys, references, consultations, documents, plans, 
and entreaties, of every form, have accumulated for the last half 
century, until probably more has been done than would suffice 
for laying out and estimating for a great trunk system of rail¬ 
ways for all India; alld yet the cry is, “ we have no roads.” 
Line after line—line upon line—line instead of line—of com¬ 
mon roads, have been surveyed, recommended, and discussed 
for all parts of India, and yet nothing is done. Now, unless 


' Eetum of 1847, p. 90. 


’ Return of 1847, p. 241. 
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we are prepared to adopt the monstrous and incredible theory, 
that a conspiracy has been kept on foot for 50 years, to prevent 
territorial improvements in India—a conspiracy embracing 
Presidents of the Board of Control, East India Directors, 
Governors-General, Governors and Members of Council in 
India,'^ officers of all services and all ranks at home and abroad 
—wo must conclude that it is some overruling cause which has 
operated on all persons, in all times, and under all circum¬ 
stances, and not the crotchets or delinquencies of individual 
rulers or officers, which has produced so universal and uniform 
an effect. 

Here we have zeal, capability, and actual exertion in the 
lower port of the organization, held down by the over-occupa¬ 
tion of the upper, and by the necessities of the entire system. 
Officers full of anxiety for tho welfare of the country sigh over 
the postponement of works long ago proposed and all but ap¬ 
proved; while they to whom tho final sanction belongs, find 
every day something else to do which cannot be postponed, or 
they know too well that the treasury, in the face of still more 
imperative obligations, cannot spare the present expense of 
these works, however important to the public, or reproductive 
eventually to the state. Some even of the works from which 
tho Government has derived credit, were made almost in spite 
of the supremo authorities; ns for instance the embankment 
over the strait at Sion, for which tho then Governor of Bombay 
received a severe lecture from England, and the Bhore Ghaut 
road, which Sir John Malcolm undertook in excess of his 
powers. An obvious inference from these facts is, that the 
energy of the inferior parts of such a system, as far' as it is 
employed in extraneous matters, nins in great part to waste; 
and here the evil exhibits itself in a greater degree than usual, 
because, on the one hand, the Government is bound by more 
than usual stringency of circumstances to confine itself to pri¬ 
mary objeots, and on the other, the officers of the East India 
Company, executing civil duties, being more widely scattered 
tbatf any other,* and therefore more at liberty, and compelled to 
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cuftivate and rely on their own resources, often becoine remark¬ 
able for high intelligence and administrative efficiency. To 
these contrasted ciroimstances may we attribute the piles of able, 
praiseworthy, useless plans at the India House. There may be 
much in those accumulations which on judicious examination 
would be rejected; the adoption of the worst designs anJongst 
theiri, however, would often have been less really wasteful than 
doing nothing, if oven-uling necessities had not prevented it; 
and, after all deductions, it is not too much to say that the men 
who devised those plans would by this time have changed the 
face of India, had they happily been members of a different 
and independent organization. 

Tliis want of effect in industrial affairs is exhibited in the 
same way by the Government of France; and the issue has 
remained the same whether that Government were imperial, 
royal, or republican. Up to the period of the extension of our 
turnpike system early in last century, the roads of Franco and 
England were equally and execrably bad. France placed the 
roads in the hands of the Government, and gained by the mea¬ 
sure a few great linos, mostly of no extraordinary excellence, 
the branch and local routes remaining to the present about as 
bad as ever. England adopted the system of local management, 
and payment for the use of the road, and so covered the land 
with roads which were the admiration of Europe. So also 
the public conveyances on tboso roads in the two countries, 
tliere very much in the hands of the Government, here the 
offspring of private enterprise, marked as clearly the character 
of the respective systems. Franco, until of late years, pro¬ 
duced the finest treatises on bridge-building; England built the 
best bridges. The acquisition and improvement of the science 
simply as it depended^on the intellect was within the reach 
of individual officers, and in this the French excelled; oppor¬ 
tunities of applying that science so as to acquire the pfactical 
accuracy requisite to successful effect were made few and in¬ 
sufficient by being left to the mercy sf all imaginable public 
events, and of the opinions, convenience, and necessities of the 

zH 
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ruling powWs. England, with less of such science as depends 
on the cultivation of formality and precision of thought hy a 
few persons, afforded through a freer organization ampler 
opportunities of practice. Franco accordingly got hooks, and 
England bridges: England now gets both. France derived 
her rdilway system from England; she acquired it through her 
Government with extreme slowness; it was made for her in 
great part by English skill, and it is still insufficient. Why 
should we import the principles which give such results into 
India ? 

In England, too, those departments even of the proper busi¬ 
ness of the Government, which approach in nature to industrial 
or mercantile undertakings, seem to suffer in the same degree 
from the nature (if the system to which they are attached. To 
mention the Dockyards, the Woods andForests, and the designing 
and building of steam-ships, is enough to indicate modem and 
striking instances of the operation of a principle, which, to a 
greater or less extent, seems to affect all times, countries, and 
departments. Where, indeed, the young zeal of a recently- 
formed establishment, whose object is a matter of present 
interest to the Government or the public, really imparts to 
government business the energy of private character, and the 
attendant circumstances give it unusual motives and freedom, 
a different result is commonly apparent, the result of a really 
different case; but, taking the average state of such establish¬ 
ments, the eventutd consequence of their inevitable conditions of 
existence, it seems very unlikely, as, indeed, experience also 
shows, that in any country, or under any Government, a govern¬ 
ment establishment can be found which will bear comparison 
with private concerns of the same kind, if the latter have equal 
oiroumstances, and fair play in the com'petition. To suppose, 
however, that all government officers are so universally incom¬ 
petent hnd dishonest as to account for this universal result, seems 
to me to be a most gratuitous as well as unjust assumption; 
and, by stopping short with such a solution, we miss, I believe, 
some truths of great practical value. 
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The contrast between the conduct of the Governments of British 
India and of the United States affords an important illustration of 
the effects’of these principles in another view. The first-named 
Government is tardy, almost beyond the endurance of public 
patience, in everything relating to public improvements; the 
last is as much distinguished by eager and energetic rabidity. 
Without becoming in any degree an apologist of our Indian 
Government, I shall venture to suggest a mode of accounting 
for the difference, which does not begin by assuming that the 
rulers of India are less solicitous for the prosperity of one country 
than the Governments of America are for that of the other. 

The Government of India is bound, by the inexorable cir- 
cumstan(;es of its situation, to the almost exclusive performance 
of its main or sole duty, the maintenance of right by force. 
Itself physically helpless, but morally strong, it is a foreign 
arbiter amongst strange and diverse populations, who have not 
before been ruled in common for the maint(*nance of peace as 
the prime object; it cannot safely favour or neglect any of these 
to the prejudice of others, or to the violation of the general feel¬ 
ing of justice; private safety calls, from social or moral causes, 
for equal or greater cai'e; its own power of attention is not 
more than enough for the accomplishment of its one vast object; 
the sums it can draw from the people, in the form of taxes, are 
not more tlian enough for the cost of it; its personal means of 
information and action must be chiefly drawn from and have 
the quality of the population of India itself; its performance of 
this essential duty is judged of by the more elevated and exact¬ 
ing standard of English public opinion, and fi failure in this 
duty would not be compensated, in English estimation, by suc¬ 
cess, however brilhant in other affairs. To this object, then, its 
organization and habife are rigorously adapted, to the exclusion 
of fitness for any other. As far as its own action is concerned, 
it can do anything within its wont and business as rapidly as 
any other Government, whether it be the appointment of a native 
magistrate’s clerk, or tlie assembling ofaon army of 100,000 men; 
but for all beyond its main object it seems to forget that time 
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flios at all.' Suttee, Thuggee, and human sacrifices, ancient afid 
deeply-rooted superstitions, murderous usages within its duty,- 
were suppressed, when Government once set about it, in less 
time than it took to open the East to steamers. It can annex 
a quarrelsome kingdom in three months; but it takes three years 
to corfsidcr a crane or a jetty ; six years to think of a common 
road; and a generation, if lot alone, to consent to a railway. 
Whatever it may profess, wish, or attempt, it cannot afford to 
look to profits; it is bound, not indeed, by avowed principles, 
nor even perhaps consciously to itself, but by imperative facts, 
to look only to rights. Hence the spectacle it exhibits of 
extraordinary torpor in respect of public improvements, not¬ 
withstanding the proved and admitted profitableness of every 
stop it might take in promoting them. But, after all failings, 
blunders, and disgraceful misdoings, it must still be sfiid that 
it nobly keeps the peace where it was rarely kept before. 

The Governments of the United States of America are over a 
people who keep the peace, ns far as it is kept, very much by 
themselves; but they make every citizen of the state, whether he 
will or no, a partner in banks, roads, canals, and railways; no 
principle restrains them from doing the same with anything else 
which could be brought within the grasp of government manage¬ 
ment, from the building of steam-ships to the dipping of rush¬ 
lights. They are involved with all interests, and arc therefore often 
feeble in respect of rights. They use the powers of the state for 
the fostering of enterprise, and so become entangled in its count¬ 
less rivalries. They found a new state every year; but repudiation 
disgraces their finance; brutal violence, lynch law, and slavery 
shame alike their morals and their judicatures; while private 
armaments on speculation nestle uninterrupted in their ports, 
and the reply to the indignant communities attacked by them, is, 
“ We cannot help it.” »The people afford examples of enterprise 
and progress such as the world has rarely, if ever, seen before; 
but the Governments cannot answer to other Governments, or 
even to their own people, for the accomplishment of some of their 
plainest responsibilities. 
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•One Government, then, that of India, strong and Stiff hy the 
necessities of its duties and of its own position, is proved in prac¬ 
tice to be utterly unfit as an instrument of industrial enterprise; 
the others, those of the United States, flexible and agile enouglT 
to he made instramonts of enterprise, fail to fulfil some of the 
essential duties of government. 

To this contrast of principles and consequences may he 
added an expression of regret as to America, and of caution as 
to India. Of all people, the self-relying Americans have the 
least pretence for needing to pursue so artificial and detrimental 
a course. If every Government in the United States were to 
sever all connection with engagements entered into for profit, 
provided only that it strictly, impartially, and diligently 
attended upon rights, it can hardly be believed that one stroke 
less would he struck, one dollar loss turned, or one mouth less 
fed. If so, what do the Americans gain hy debilitating their 
Governments ? On the other hand, what would bo gained by 
involving the Government of India extensively with industrial 
interests ? What, indeed, might not bo lost by relaxing that 
bond which is the only reliance to which the people have yet 
been accustomed for the preservation of general and local 
peace—for the preservation of that peace which is the one 
indispensable precursor of all other good ? 

One of the consequences of these views, if they he as well 
founded as I believe they are, seems to me to be this — that 
when the Indian authorities are charged hy some with spending 
so little out of tlie taxes on public improvements, and those 
authorities admit the charge with regret that it should bo true, 
both parties are in error;—the former in laying on the Govern¬ 
ment a duty which does not belong to them,—the latter in 
admitting themselves ^o he chargeable with a duty which is 
really beyond their province, and which, nn any considerable or 
sufiBcient scale, it is impossible they should fulfil, while the 
charging of themselves with it, although in wrong, prevents any- 
tliing effectual being done towards it by others. Their answer, 
if I am right, should have been, “ It is not our business,— 
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make the 'roads yourselves, and make what profit you can by 
them;—we will stand by and see all rights defended, yours and 
others alike;—we will look into the rights, and you, with all 
‘others, shall have such laws as are necessary to define and 
enforce them.”' 

I am not so sanguine as to imagine that these views will 
he generally admitted, except slowly, as events may show their 
truth. Nor might it be safe to risk the progress of public 

* It has been urged that, in Inditi, tho Government should undertake the con* 
struction of common roads and railways, because it is the owner of the land. Three 
considerations seem to me to oppose this view of the subject:—1. It is scarcely true 
that the Government is the owner of the land. No doubt, among the conflicting 
opinions and pretensions which have arisen out of our imperfect and slowly-acquired 
knowledge of Hindoo institutions, this claim 1ms appeared, aud has been acted on ; 
but, I believe, the best-informed persons now maintain that there is little or nothing 
in Flindoo usage or common law to sustain more than a right in the Government to 
the tax on the land, with a power of alienating the tax in favour of individuals. Any 
appearance of more than this seems to have arisen merely from failure of claimants 
(which may easily happen in a country where superfluity of land reduces all to small 
value), and not from a constitutional right in the Government. No doubt, how¬ 
ever, in many districts, from the extensive prevalence of such failure, tho Go¬ 
vernment has a power of appropriating land to itself or others, which practically 
amounts to ownership. In other districts ancient rights to laud are still exercised 
to sucli an extent as eflectually to deny that of the Govemmoiit. 2. If the 
Government w(*rc the owner, it seems by no means to the public interest that 
it should remain so ; for the admission of this principle brings after it that of 
others necessarily connected with it, which arc incompatible with freedom and 
progress, and espocmlly so with freedom of trade. (See page 24.) Far better 
would it be to encourage the rise aud spread of private ownership of land, if 
it do not now exist. But to found great public measures on this ptesumed right 
of the Government, is, I apprehend, both to acquiesce in the right, and to place great 
difliciiltics in the way of reform. A comprehensive view of public interests appears 
to me to require that neither this government right to the land, nor its alleged corol 
lory, the duty of making railways, should be admitted. 3. Even if the Government 
were absolute and acknowledged proprietor of all the land in India, it would scarcely 
‘ follow that it should make the railways, but rather tKi reverse. The two matters 
have in themselves no necessary correlation, but, practically, their being in the same 
hands could liardly serve public interests. If one of our ducal landlords owned all 
the land between London and Manchester, would that prove the fitness of leaving it 
to him to make aud work an indispensable railway across it 1 Still worse must it be 
in the case of the Government, if^it were really the universal owner of the land; so 
''much most its attention be occupied with other matters, and its organisation be unfit 
for the prosecution of this object. 
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works in India by a sudden change from the principles already 
adopted. But I trust I may, for a moment, assume the truth 
of what I have already advanced, for the sake of a further 
practical argument. 

If the extreme tardiness of the Indian Government, in 
public improvements, is a result, not of the accidents cf the 
time, but of the nature of its duties and of tlie essential condi¬ 
tions of its situation—if the contentment of the people of 
India with a foreign rule depends on the obviousness of any 
advantage they may derive from it—aud if we have now come 
to a time when future advantages, and therefore future content¬ 
ment ill India, are dependent on the prosecution of great pubhc 
works, it follows that it is an unfitting policy on the part of 
tlic Government to keep the control of those works in its own 
hands, or to burden itself with such obligations as render it 
virtually the owner of them. The same necessities which have 
so far been a drag on its efforts must still impede them, but 
must lead to worse consequences as time goes on, and public 
contentment in India exacts higher degrees and more advanced 
kinds of prosperity. 

And not only as to contentment;—the Government of India 
encounters practically a recurring scries of difficulties, a cycle 
which has not yet been interrupted. The taxes, said to be too 
heavy for the paying power of the country, are yet too light to 
pay for duo and efficient government; they cannot be increased 
without oppression, they cannot be diminished without still 
greater loss to the people, and yet, more labour is annually 
wasted than would pay an ample taxation many times over. 
Education is not enough diffused to raise the character of the 
whole people, but more is given than can be employed. Food 
fails; famine decimaites the people, and destroys the revenues, 
while land is so abundant that the pepple can migrate within 
the country, and whole provinces spend their unused ,nnergies 
in the production of deadly exuberance. These and the like 
are the difficulties of the Government. One remedy applies to 
all, and would clearly break the yet unbroken round; but facts 
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have Bhowj that tlio Government itself cannot, in due measure, 
make that remedy available. It seems to be in the nature of 
the ease that the Government, in this matter, should compara- 
•Uvely ever fail. I do not say that in the last place, and in 
failure of attempts to apply better principles, the Government 
should refuse to do for a time what it can in these indispensable 
means of advance; but it does appear tliat its main rule of 
conduct should be to invito, protect, and facilitate the oiiera- 
tions of private enterprise—of private enterprise alike depen¬ 
dent on its own strength, and free to put it forth to its own profit. 

If it be said that India is guarded against free, effective, and 
wide-spread llritisli enterprise by tlie jealousy of the Govern¬ 
ment, two answers may bo given. First;—I by no means 
found it so. Neither in England nor in India, neither in the 
highest quarters, nor the lowest, nor any other, did I meet witli 
anything different from a cordial welcome and kindly aid. 1 
heard, indeed, of jealousy in a few personal qtiartcrs, but I 
never met with it, and I never was hindered by it; but I was 
very much helped by the opposite spirit, acting in all quarters, 
on all subjects, and in a most honourable degree. Next;—if 
that was merely my good fortune, and not the usual course of 
the Government and its officers, if there bo a general conspiracy 
to keep out independent enterprise, or if there bo a knot of 
influential men so situated ns to be able of themselves to effect 
it, lot the fact bo tested. So long as such a charge remains 
merely the complaint of an individual, or the unsustained 
allegation of an avowed opposition, it will have little weight, 
and can do little towards remedying the evil. But an actual 
obstruction placed in the way of earnest, self-relying efforts, 
would at once supply a fact under the stimulus of which public 
opinion could not fail to open promptly whatever is now barred. 
The attempt must succeed either way;—if there he no such 
obstmetjon it would succeed because there is none; if there be 
such an obstruction, the death-blow to a system of exclusion, 
ns directed against really^ independent undertakings, would be 
' given by the very act by which the exclusion was attempted. 
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•It Las often been said that if the Government bad ndt 
engaged in wars which have been deemed extremely censurable, 
both as to justice and policy, it would have had funds with 
which to effect great public improvements. For argument’# 
sake let this be so; and let it be granted that these wars were 
all as needless and as blameworthy as their most oamest 
impugners asSert them to bo. To what does this state of the 
ease lead us ? Passing by the known fact that these wars did 
not generally originate with the East India Company, but with 
the Imperial Government or its representatives, we come to 
this,—that the rulers of India have done just what other 
Governments have done, viz., they have embarked in needless, 
costly, and unjustifiable wars. The next question is,—what is 
the probability of this course being avoided in future ? Does 
the conduct of any other Government afford a hope that by 
some modification of pohtical aiTangements tliis proneness to 
war will be counteracted? Take autocratic Russia—antiquated 
Austria — confederated Germany — newly-constitutionahzcd 
Prussia and Sardinia—hereditary, democratic, imperial, restored, 
Orlcanized, and again democratic France—republican America, 
from Maine to Buenos Ayres—take even constitutional 
England — and which of them has shown that, in the mere 
nature of its government, it possesses any security against the 
recurrence of ill-judged, if not unjust, wars? Look more 
widely still on history, and is there one single form of govern¬ 
ment, from the despotism of Persia, Turkey, and Spain, to the 
republicanism of Greece, Switzerland, and Italy, under which 
wars of the most questionable character have not been abso¬ 
lutely popular ? 

If, then, all tliat which is yet known of the science or prac¬ 
tice of government supplies no probability that in future wars, 
however unwise, will bo avoided, how cap we persuade ourselves 
to risk the construction of pubho works, of vital necessity to 
India, and of high importance to England, upon the chance of 
our being able to devise for India ^ome new plan of policy 
which shall accomplish this hitherto unaccomplished end? 
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And if tlfi's be manifestly imprudent on general considerations, 
still more so is it in view of the special circumstances of India: 
for hero we have no sufficient basis of enlightened and well- 
‘Informed public opinion, either in the ruled or the ruling 
country; and the task is, in fact, that of constructing some 
schense of more bureaucracy, which shall restrain this deplorable 
but universal tendency of men. 

But instead of complaining, however justly, of the wars of 
the Government, and waiting until the Government, Contrary 
to the tenour of the world’s experience, becomes of itself a final 
and sufficient barrier against war, should we not do better to 
act on another view of the case? The influences which go 
effectually to prevent war act primarily on the people; and 
they act on Governments, for tlie most part, only through 
the people; and might we not more reasonably hope to prevent 
wars in India, by giving to the people healthy elevating occu¬ 
pation, and sound instruction, through the operation of roads, 
than to obtain roads through success without precedent in 
preventing future wars ? 

There are interests in England deeply concerned in the 
questions which have now been discussed. If the views I have 
exhibited be correct, the course to bo taken by those interests 
is to help tliemselves, and not to rely on the Government, 
except for that essential matter, the careful and vigorous fulfil¬ 
ment, in relation to railways and other roads, of its own proper 
function, that of a judge and protector of rights. To suppose 
that in the present condition of India the economics of that 
country can be reached through its politics is, I conceive, a 
great mistake, into which we may easily be led by the false 
analogy of English examples; and I must venture to express 
a belief that every attempt of this kind, except as a minor and 
auxiliary measure, will.friil, and that it would fail if the Indian 
Government were remodelled from one end of its constitution 
and proceedings to the other. 

The shareholders of tjie Indian railway companies have a 
guarantee of a minimum interest of five per cent.; and as far 
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their own advantage is concerned, the attainment and pos¬ 
session of this guarantee are fiiir and legitimate objects. But 
the question may come to ho whether the existence of a pro¬ 
prietary which is denuded of nearly all motive to the exercise of 
the duties and vigilance of proprietorship, is compatible with 
the attainment of the great public objects which only these ftnder- 
takings con accompUsh; and it may possibly be found that 
nothing can compensate for the absence from its place in the 
requisite system of motives of those considerations wliich 
should incite a public body to vigilance through a sense of 
its own interest. Protection here, as all over the world, may 
he found incompatible with advance; and yet on that ad¬ 
vance may other vast results depend. 

If, then, we have a Government which is necessarily, and by 
no avoidable fault, the slowest in the world in matters of 
industrial enterjirise, and if associated with this we have a pro¬ 
prietary body which is deprived of every inducement to activity, 
wo can hardly wonder at the excessive length of time occu¬ 
pied by every movement connected with Indian railways. 
The perfection of compheation, and of all the machinery of 
delay, seems to he attained in the working constitution which, 
in these bodies, has resulted from the combination of a many- 
limbed Government with a railway company, each seated by 
parts on two continents. The Board of Control, the East 
India Company, the Government of India at Calcutta, the 
Government of Bombay, die Railway Board in London, the 
Railway Board in Bombay, die Government engineer, and the 
railway company’s engineers in London and in India — all 
these must be satisfied, or at least may require to be sadsfied, 
not only as to laws and general principles, hut as to every 
bargain to he made. Aid every practical step to he taken. To 
the notorious working disadvantages of* every Government are 
here superadded the equally notorious disadvantages of a 
public company; and the whole combination is deprived of the 
only interest by which it might have been stimulated—that of 
the proprietary body. 
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The character of the course adopted operated from th‘j Be¬ 
ginning—the natural were overlaid by the artificial considera¬ 
tions. Time has already rendered the effects sufficiently visible. 
1 believe that no fact affecting the case of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company is better known or established 
now flian it was four years ago; but it was not sooner than 
last month (November, 1850) that the works were begun, and 
then only under a provisional arrangement, and in a very limited 
form. Nor did a question exist four years ago, nor has one 
since arisen, transcending in importance or difficulty scores of 
questions which have arisen, been settled, acted on, and almost 
forgotten, during that period in all other departments of public 
and private business. To confine our view to public events, 
political and industrial.—Switzerland has been revolutionized, 
and its revolution has been healed. Prance has rejected a 
dynasty, fought through dangers which threatened her very 
foundation, voted and acted on a constitution, and seems 
settling again to peace. Germany, Italy, and Sardinia have 
been upturned from end to end. Hungary has risen and 
been crushed. The Austrian Empire has been remodelled. 
Our own chartism has had a full cycle of energy and decline. 
America has conquered and released Mexico, and founded 
three or four new states. California has been peopled, and 
has been entirely lifted from a desert to on acknowledged 
place in the community of nations. Central America, liitherto 
too rude and lawless for enterprise, has been pacified, and has 
authorized great highways of nations across her territories, 
wliich are already in progress, and which, guaranteed in safety 
and neutrality by England and America, will soon be animated 
by the commerce of both hemispheres. Large amended schemes 
of colonization from our own country hrf^e been proposed and 
carried into effect. The entire agriculture, commerce, and 
navigation of Great Britain have been removed from their 
old legal foundations, and placed on an improved basis, radi¬ 
cally and essentially new. f Colonial constitutions have been dis- 
ouEBed and settled between the antipodes. Natal has sprung 
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ineo ^istence. Borneo has been planted as a centre of civili¬ 
zation. The Punjauh, twice conquered in this interval, has 
been annexed. The railway system of England has had an 
entire circuit of revival, excitement, and collapse. The line^ 
of steamers across the Atlantic have been tripled. The electric 
telegraph, little more than a hopeful revelation of seieflee at 
the beginning of the period, has become all over Europe and 
America a necessity by land, and is now traversing the sea. 

While the world has been thus astir in all other quarters, 
and is now replete with enterprises, many of which, when 
the Great Indian Peninsula llailway was proposed, had not 
even been imagined, that undertaking, with every essential 
fact ascertained, and with interests of the highest importance 
depending on its action, made till almost to-day no progress 
hut in talk and papers. It is perfectly reasonable to antici¬ 
pate that if the principles which have led to this result con¬ 
tinue to predominate, the Americans will have a railway from 
Cape Canso to St. Francisco, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
across all the difficulties of the entire breadth of their conti¬ 
nent at its widest, before a line from Bombay touches the crest 
of the ghauts. 

The argument thus pursued goes, if well founded, to show 
that, in the case of Indian railways, such a guarantee as places 
the Government, in any degree, in the position of a pro¬ 
prietor, works to all interests great disadvantages, and to some 
even danger; and that private enterprise, under due regulation 
as to rights, is the only legitimate, and may prove the only 
practicable, mode of securing the prompt and effectual construc¬ 
tion of a sufficient system of those great and most important 
works. If it were requisite to take any guarantee of the 
Government (which ife doubtful), this view of the subject 
would show it to be only one of indemnification, in case of 
such failure, on the part of the Government itself, to fulfil 
its own duties, as that damage should arise from public violence. 

But it is impossible not to doubt whether, inadequately in¬ 
formed on Indian subjects as the public of England still re- 
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mains, this view of the matter will ever be acted on, in thi( case 
of the early Indian lines. While, therefore, this discussion 
may show that extended enterprises of this nature in India are 
*Iittle likely to he founded on the principles hitherto adopted, 
and while we may well regret the delays and loss which have 
necessarily followed from the system of guarantee, it is not to 
he denied that the greater evil of doing nothing compelled 
submission to the use of this embarrassing device. As, there¬ 
fore, the subject stands at present, we have only practically to 
consider, in respect of immediate measures, what it is which 
existing circumstances permit, and what it is which great in¬ 
terests now require; not, however, that all hope is to be aban¬ 
doned, that a spirit of inquiry may arise which, with no long 
delay, shall lead to the prevalence of stronger convictions, and 
of corresponding energy of action. 

Limiting, then, the remaining discussion to the narrowest 
view which present necessities allow, I will advert only to 
two points of such a nature as to conduct those who take an 
interest in the subject to a duo consideration of the rest. Those 
are:—first, the extent to which the line and the guarantee 
ought at once to be carried; and, secondly, the disposal of tho 
profits. 

I have already stated that the surveys and estimates of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Ilailway Company were extended to 
nearly 200 miles from Bombay; a corresponding capital would 
be sometliing more than two millions sterling, and on such a 
capital was a guarantee solicited. The long hesitation of the 
Government, and the imminent risk of the entire extinction of 
the design, led to the proposal to carry the line in the first in¬ 
stance only to Callian, with a guaranteed capital of 500,000/. 
On this shortened line, which presents Hhe prospect of just a 
safe investment, and but little more, it was believed that esta¬ 
blishments would be organized and preparations made for the 
larger undertaking; and that by this means not much time 
would nsUy be lost. (Unhappily, as much delay has taken 
SJaoe in making any beginning whatever as would have sufficed 
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to'cS^pplete tho short line, and sot on foot the long one. Th*o 
events of the times now show tlint the pressure of public in¬ 
terests imperatively requires the immediate extension of tho 
railway to the lengtli already surveyed, and (if unfortunately 
necessary to thatend) tho immediate extension of the guarantee 
to a corresponding amount. The considerations which s«em to 
me to dictate this step are the following:— 

1. The supply of cotton to England from America has 
fearftilly fallen off, and may still further decline. An effectual 
remedy for the consequences of this declension lies—if all I 
have said he not erroneous—in the constructing of this line. 
But the line will he nearly useless, ns to this particular effect, 
until it has passed some fifty miles beyond the ghauts. 

2. The line, while extended to Callinn only, is not likely to 
afford such profits as will supply the needful stimulus to ‘ the 
extension of the system. If tho execution of that line had 
been promptly effected, the time it would have occupied might 
possibly have been spared for tho experiment, and the great 
essential undertaking, although delayed to great disadvantage, 
might at no distant date have been opened throughout. But 
that period of tolerable delay has been lost, and the entire system 
of railways in Western India will hardly wait longer for experi¬ 
ments. For it must be remembered, that it is noj merely 
shareholders’ dividends that wait for these railways, nor even 
cotton, though that would he much, but, in a sense far too im¬ 
portant to be slighted, our general system of commerce, and of 
manufacturing prosperity. Tho stimulus of large profit fi’om the 
first line, which is the indispensable moving power of the whole 
future system, and of its effects on English commerce, cannot 
be felt until the railway has attained the extent I have already 
described. 

3. To the next consideration I have already briefly adverted. 
It is founded on one of Biose local circumstances which, 

form Of aiie ipQod to be attiaohed to 

enterprise, modif^g esseuflally its pr^tica! character, t|nd on 

a right knowledge and management of which'the succera of 

A A 
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ihe whold scheme of action often depends. By the way the 
Malsej, in fact on the ascent of the ghaut itself, there are tun¬ 
nels, the execution of which will occupy from three to five years. 
'There is no probability that any other line up the ghauts could 
be constructed in less time. The Thul Ghaut road, of five miles 
long,cwith no tunnel whatever, has been finished only within 
these few months, after several years of continuous and well- 
directed labour, and the employment, I believe, of all the hands 
which could be made available. If, early in 1847, the Govern¬ 
ment and the railway proprietary had been prepared to take a 
large and just view of the question, the first stroke at the works 
on the ghauts would have boon struck before the end of that 
year; and in 1852 or 1853, the whole line would have been 
opened from Bombay to the Guuguthurree, if not quite through 
to Candoish. Thousands upon thousands of bales of cotton, 
more than ever yet came, miglri reasonably have been expected 
at Bombay and Manchester, from the effectual removal of the 
difficulty which now a/o>/e limits the cultivation, and defeats 
the attempted corameroo. The time past is irrecoverably lost, 
and wo still have to reckon, as we should only have had to 
reckon then, from the date of the commencement of the works 
on the ghauts. To tliis loss of time, so much to be regretted, 
surely not that of another year will be added *. 

For these reasons, then, wholly beyond the advantage of the 
shareholders though they are, but acting, in some respects, through 
that advantage, and strictly concurrent with it, the line fi'om 
Bombay should be at once extended into tlie inteiior, to points 
beyond the ghaut country. It is much to be regretted, that this 
extension should depend on any question of guarantee ; but if, on 
the one hand, the whole business has been brought into such a 

' The consequences of another local fact should dtso be considered. Fart of the 
line in the Concan and on th^ ghauts lies in jungle: this will require to be cleared: 
newly-cl^ed woodlands are found to be more nnbeBlth;^ for the first two or three 
years after clearing than they were before, although subsequently they acquire the 
ordinary salubrity of open lands. If the line be cleared only just as it is wanted, a 
frightful sacrifice of life will probably be the consequence, which might be avoided 
by the foresight of' an earlier clearance. 
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position that only a guarantee will secure the immediftte uude/- 
taking of the extended hue, I feel satisfied, on the other, that a 
due examination Of the subject, in all its bearings, would at 
once lead the Government to tlie requisite extension of presenf 
engagements. If the other presidencies should require corres¬ 
ponding advantages, the obligations of the Government «nder 
this head would apply to about 7,000,000^. sterling, for which 
sum an effectual start would be given to the system in each of 
the three great divisions of India. 

The disposal of the profits is a question witli which, it seems 
to me, a government, on principle, should not meddle. It hap¬ 
pened, however, that the negociations between the Government 
afld the Indian Eailway Companies took place, in part, during 
the time when English railways were thought good enough to yield 
more tlian 10 per cent, per annum, and when the Government took 
power to reduce their profits to that rate, with consequent stipu¬ 
lations as to purchasing the lines. Little has been heard of the 
subject of late; not, I apprehend, so much from an admission 
of the doctrine that government ought not to interfere, as because 
railways are not now thought so well worth having. The 
Indian authorities, besides making the line only leasehold for 
99 years, took like powers for reducing tlie profits; and if an 
Indian railway were to earn very large dividends (the best tiling 
by far which could happen to India), no doubt the Government 
would think to step in, and would probably be backed by public 
opinion (although, I think, mistakenly) in doing so. 

Good policy, as well as principle, seems to me to forbid this 
interference; for the welfare of India would be vastly more 
promoted by that vigorous and early extension of the system, 
which large profits alone can ensure, than by any saving to the 
people which could arjpe from curtailing the profits. 

If, however, it be in vain, as I fear it is, to stand up for the 
principle, it is at least possible to inquire how the inte|ferenoe 
of the government can be best exerted. That it should not 
be so exerted as to prevent the realisation of profit, and some 

• A A 2 
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degree of participation in it up to any attainable point, fpdows 
from this consideration,—that an interference which absolutely 
limited the dividend to a certain amount, would effectually 
'check all economy by which it might have been augmented. 
When the dividend had reached the permitted gauge point, no¬ 
body would care for further improvements or economy; directors, 
officers, servants, from highest to lowest, would at once begin 
to regard further efforts as useless and uncalled for; and all 
that might have been furtlier effected would bo lost alike to the 
railway company, the government, and the public. The plan I 
propose is free from this objection; it permits any amount of 
profit to be realised, while it directs the disposal of port of a 
supposed surplus in such a manuer ns to unite the interelts 
of all, and leaves the other part to the enjoyment of the share¬ 
holders. 

I have already shown, to the satisfaction, I hope, of tliose who 
are accustomed to inquiries of this nature, that the following 
figures are near the truth:— 

Pence 
per ton 
per mile. 


1. The present charge for carriage in the countries between Bombay 

and the interior is about. 4 

2. The charge which may safely he made to the public for carriage, 

by railway, is. 2| 

S. The cost to the railway company, all charges included, but not 
dividends or profits, would not be more than. 1 


The cost of constructing and furnishing the line would not 
exceed, per mile, 16,000/.; and the quantity of goods to be 
carried would not be less than 180,000 tons per annum, and 
Would probably become double that amount. The length of the 
line may be taken at 200 miles. 

From these figures it follows, that the direct money saving to 
the public of Western .India, in the cost of carriage, from the 
establisluneut of this railway alone, would be tlie difference 
between Ad. and per ton per milq, ou 180,000 tons of 
goods per annum, carrieji over 200 miles, which, by compu* 
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tad(^, amounts to 187,500/. per annum. This is the present 
amount of annual absolute waste in carriage on that route. 

I do not stay to remark on the loss of the sum of 750,000/.> 
which four years’ delay has inflicted on Western India, furthef 
than to note, that it far exceeds the probable cost of the line as 
far as Callian; or, to put it in another form, the annuabwaste 
by the present modes of carriage on this route only, would pay 
the wages and superintendence of 20,000 men, whose strength is 
now tlurown away in the mere extravagance of rudeness, whilst 
it might bo employed to ample profit. Like many other in¬ 
stances of delay with respect to Indian roads, it shows that no 
precipitancy, if not mingled with dishonesty, could have been 
so great an error, or have occasioned so great waste, as pro¬ 
crastination. 

The difference between 2|</. and Id. per ton per mile, which 
would otherwise be profit, is that to which the discussion as to 
the disposal of profits applies. I suppose I may safely assume 
that, under the operation of the railway, the traffic of the coun¬ 
try would increase one-half, or, from 180,000 tons per annum, 
its present amount, to 270,000 tons; if so, the profit of \%d. 
per ton per mile, on 200 miles, would amount to 393,750/., 
which, if the line cost the extreme sum of 15,000/. per mile, is 
rather more than 13 per cent, per annum, independent of profit 
from passengers. 

In considering how this sum may be best disposed of, it 
may first be stated that, as tlie country to be traversed by 
these lines has no roads or rivers, there arc no existing 
lines to act as Ibeders to the railway; a circumstance in which 
the case differs from that of every line in England, where a 
railway must cut many old routes of every kind, all ready pre¬ 
pared to bring traffic ^to the new trunk. To construct branch 
common roads would, therefore, be a work in which the in¬ 
terests of the railway company concur with those of (lovem- 
ment and the people. I propose, as follows, that this object bo 
effected by means of part of that amount of profit which would 
otherwise be deemed liable to reduction. 
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8 per cAit. on tlie capital, if that amount or more be earned, be 
set apart as an untouched dividend for the Bharebolders, amounting to ^i^0,000 
Let per cent., or half the difference between 8 and 18 per cent., be 
added to that dividend. 75,000 

^ 6316,000 

Lot*the remaining 2 J per cent bo devoted to the construction 
of cross roads connected with the railway, which, at 1000/. per 
mile (an allowance for roads metalled and bridged throughout, 
for which there is ample authority), would give more than 70 
miles of new road per annum, or in ten yeara a greater length 
of made roads than now exists in all Western India, and of a 
greatly superior kind. 

On this plan the advantage to the public would be, first, a 
direct saving of 187,500/. per annum in the cost of carriage, 
and next, the increase of the common roads of the country 
in length by more than 70 miles, or in value by the sum of 
75,000/. per annum :—the profit to the shareholder would be 
the entire dividend earned, if it did not exceed 8 per cent.; but 
on the supposition that the profits earned were more than that 
amount, he would receive half of the excess. Thus, if 13 per 
cent, were realized, he would receive 10^; if 15 per cent., then 
11^: always 8 per cent., and half the rest. The remaining half 
of the profits above 8 per cent, would accrue to the public in 
the form of roads equally beneficial to all parties. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that 8 per cent, is here a figure used merely 
for illustration, and that the principle is compatible with the 
adoption of any other which would leave a surplus. 

If any interference of Government witli profits be permitted, 
it appears to result from obvious considerations, that a plan 
which, like this, maintains the interest of the railway company 
in good management, while it so applies pny surplus profits, as 
to promote objects confessedly beneficial alike to all parties, 
must bqpt avert the practical evils which would otherwise result 
from interrupting the ordinary and legitimate course of indus¬ 
trial enterprize. 

I am aware that the suppositions and figures I have em- 
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pl#;^ in these computations of the effect of the "suggested 
arrangement, are smaller than those I have previously used for 
the same purpose. It is with design that I have kept them far 
below the limits which a moderate view of the facts would give 
them. The case needs no straining; and I have found that 
large anticipations, however well supported by evidence, repel 
confidence, and turn aside inquirers from investigation. To 
speak of a profit above 5 per cent, is as itseless in some quarters, 
as to promise a barometric pressure of 50 inches of mercury, or 
a lunation of 40 days. It is not considered that, in such a case 
as the present, natural laws do not interfere to keep down profits 
to a customary standtml; and that a railway which supersedes 
most costly and disadvantageous carriage has the vast difference 
between its own effects and the old state of things as the fund 
from which to draw its own reward. 

If there be tlioso who receive with incredulity the facts I 
have alleged, I appeal, for their satisfaction, to the authorities 
on which 1 have relied. My footsteps may be traced from fact 
to fact through the whole series: not a statement of importance 
have I made on my own authority, nor one connected with the 
amount of the existing traffic wliicti requires other confidence 
than that given to tlie public and official documents of the 
Government itself; and I cannot but hope that the powerful 
interests which are so deeply concerned in a right understanding 
of Indian subjects, and whose prosperity becomes every year 
more closely involved in that of our Indian empire, will give to 
my allegations and arguments the most trying scrutiny. If only 
this scrutiny be entered on, and thoroughly effected, I am bold 
to express my earnest conviction that Indian railways in general, 
and the line whose facts I have been discussing in particular, 
will appear invested^ with an importance, and will receive a 
practical support, far surpassing any yet conceded to them. 

If it should seem that in a book professing to discjiss ques¬ 
tions connected with the great interests of India, too much at¬ 
tention has been given to the mere locating, construction, and 
profits of a railway, let me suggest that the practical possibi- 
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Iky of inventions and undertakings from which have flo,ved 
the most important and wide-spread consequences, has ‘often 
depended on wearisome experiment and repulsive calculations. 
It is in vain that we attempt to render our progress wholly 
ethorial; wo cannot make it exclusively dependent on idea, 
or the, realization by incorporeal means of idea, whether by 
government, by association, by teaching, or otherwise. Our 
daily steps are ever found allying themselves with that which 
is material and of practice. Whatever power some amongst us 
may have to penetrate the darkness before and about us, wo 
make little advance in the common use of their discoveries, 
but as we advance also in the knowledge and application of 
physical facts. If we had full luid perfect theories of sociology 
and government, and if wo know exactly all that goes to make 
up the perplexing aggregate of Indian economics, T apprehend 
we should be in condition to effect but little by means of our 
knowledge, unless better means of communication than now 
exist enabled us to apply it. To say, them, that the social 
and political elevation of India, on any considerable scale, must 
commence with the construction of its roads, is, I conceive, 
only to state for this particular case what the experience of the 
world has established in all others; and it is also, I hope, to 
assign a sufficient reason for any solicitude I may have shown 
as to more physical facts. 

Further—if these undertakings have a commercial value nt 
all like that which my arguments would assign to them, they 
require a vigour of prosecution which can be derived only from 
an intimate conviction of their safety and value as investments; 
and that in its turn depends on a knowledge of the facts. 
I trust, then, I have not magnified beyond their value the real 
circumstances of the case, by employing ^lem in the hope of 
converting a mere aoqtfiescence derived from a guarantee, into 
an energetic belief founded on the merits. If England and 
India need these railways, they need just ns much the establish¬ 
ment of the motives through which they may be effectively pro¬ 
secuted. ‘ 
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•T^ero is, indeed, hardly a consideration connected Vith Indfa - 
and with our concern in that country which does not ultimately 
conduct us to the question of the internal means of transit. 
Many of these have been adverted to in the preceding pages*; 
to many others the limits of this book do not permit just and 
sufficient attention. A very brief review of the different aspects 
under which these undertakings present themselves, recording 
a few of the interests they affect, may afford an appropriate close 
to these disquisitions. 

To the capitalists of England it must be an object of prime 
importance to open a new field for the profitable use of their 
ever-increasing accumulations. Year after year adds to the 
difficulty of keeping up the rate of interest; for year after year 
witnesses greater additions to our power of supply than to the 
accessible markets to be supplied. India, shut up merely by 
want of means of transit, presents at once a vast scone of occu¬ 
pation for capital in constructing railways, and one still greater 
in the augmented commerce which must be consequent on the 
use of them. 

Our merchants, manufacturers, and engineers—all those whose 
assiduity, skill, and science bring togetlier the accumulations of 
the capitalist and the present labour of the workman—have, like 
our workmen and artisans themselves, the strongest interest in 
obtaining 100,000,000 of additional customers, now debarred by 
poverty from taking part in the reciprocations of commerce, but 
whose demands might equal the whole of those we at present 
receive from other quarters, and who would be found capable 
of repaying us amply for large supplies of manufactured goods. 
In vain is it objected that the Hindoo is irredeemably poor, and 
of a nature altogether unchangeable. It is impossible to travel 
for a week in his country, or to examine any of his institutions 
or usages, without seeing marks of frequent, long-continued, and 
recent change : his very turban, now worn in every form and 
even by the lowest, is said to be on innovation adopted from bis 
Mahomedan conquerors. This people show, at every turn, a 
disposition for the enjoyment and display of wealth; their land 
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te'ems on it's surface with untouched sources of profitable mafiteiB 
of exchange, beside whatever may lie below. We need only the 
means of access to render the soil of India a full storehouse of 
plenty, and the people our willing friends and customers. 

The native of India who, under enlightened teaching, longs 
for the elevation of his countrymen, will see in the establish¬ 
ment of easy, safe, and frequent transit, the removal of the 
difBculties which most impede the efibrts made to instruct and 
improve them. Whether he looks to the direct diffusion of 
knowledge, to the more effectual exercise of the protecting 
function of the Government, or to the still more intimate in¬ 
fluence of full employment for the capabilities of his country¬ 
men in invigorating and profitable pursuits, he cannot but hail 
in these undertakings the means and precursors of the highest 
good he can anticipate or desire. 

The Government of India, devoid of that which is the 
strength of every pure and honest government—a well-informed 
and energetic public opinion, has the deepest concern in what¬ 
ever leads to the intelligent use of the resources of the country, 
to the establishment of great native interests of kinds sensi¬ 
tive to the dangers of interrupting the public tranquillity, and 
to the formation of a public opinion which shall bo the due 
defence and support of all. An industrial body, deeply pledged, 
by their interests and habits, to the peace of the community; 
and a thinking people, judging vigorously and rightly of the 
facts and causes of their condition, and affording the strong and 
willing support of free opinion to a government intent on their 
advance, are the natural consequences of extended intercourse, 
the indispensible prerequisite of which is improved means of 
communication. With such support, drawn from instructed 
native intelligence, the supremacy of Britain must become in 
time a blessing from which the future generations of India wiU 
date the regeneration of Uieir land. 

To the philanthropists of Britain npver has a field been 
opened like that presented to them at the present day by India. 
Tom through unnumbered generations bv tyrannies, exactions. 
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ail(?ii^wars, the country, with its 100,000,000, now breathes 
comparatively in quiet. The arena for moral and intellectual 
triumphs has been cleared by agencies which, however Pro¬ 
vidence may employ them, or however justifiably they may 
have been brought into action, a Christian philanthropist would 
scarcely dare to use. But, however cleared, India now requires 
and invites a work greater than that of Penn or Clarkson— 
greater than that which Britain has already accomplished in 
India, in substituting order and quiet in some good degree 
for turmoil, violence, and danger, and making common-wealth 
instead of king-wealth the object of sovereign rule; for the 
new work wiU look forward to the establishment of peace, as 
in England, on principle and enlightened choice in the people, 
where it is now the peace of the Government and of its lawful 
sword. Nor can we forbear to lift our eyes to the period, how¬ 
ever distant, when the intelligence derived from free and cordial 
intercourse, and from aiMle and healthy occupation of the cul¬ 
tivated energies of the Hfivcs of India, in the enlarged prose¬ 
cution of just and honourable interests, and in the seeking of 
more refined and more extended gratifications, shall have been 
found incompatible with the debasing grossness of superstition; 
when the fervent aspirations of the Hindoo mind shall have 
learned to long for a higher morality and a happier faith; and 
when the way shall have been prepared for the truth and purity 
which the Almighty and Universal Father has given to form 
the highest happiness of the whole family of man. 
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Statement of the Prices and Quantities of East India 

AND OTHER SPECIFIED CoTTON IMPORTED INTO GREAT 

Britain, fob the years mentioned. 















































1814 23 —37 Ifl —25 
181fi 18 —25i 14i-21 
1818 15 —21 14 —18|! 

1817 18i—23| 144—20 i 

1818 164—22 7—20} 
1818 10 —19| 53—144 

1820 8 —131 81—12 1 

1821 7 —114 H — 

1822 5I-11 r>4— 8} 

1823 6}—103 5}— 84 

1824 7 —104 5}— K 

1825 6 —184 54—16 

1826 5i— 83 44— 7 

1827 44— 73 3i— 6} 

182H 5 — 72 34— 54' 

1828 4fi- 7 24— 54 

1830 53— 74 3 — 6 

1831 43— 74 34— 53 

1832 5 — 8 34— 54 < 

1833 64-124 44—83: 

1834 84—104 53— 73 

1835 83—124 63- 83 

1836 73—11 54— 84 

1837 7 - 8i 44— 6 

1B38 63— 8 64— 64 

1839 53— 73 43- 64 

1840 53— 7 4—5 

1841 4i— 63 3 — 5 

1842 4 — 61 34— 44 

1843 43- 6 34— 44 

1844 3|— 43’ 4 — 44 

1845 33— 44! 24— 3i 

1846 6 — 74; 44— 6 


4725*000 60060 * 238 ! ! 

8-606 >H)n » 8 -a 06 - 343 i ] 
I 0 * 8 dO-(HlO 93 * 820*055 i 
i 40 * 294*250 124 * 812 * 968 ' 1 
« 6 * 555 *(M«) 177 * 282 *I 5 tt| i 
62 * 405 * 00 (» I 48 * 739 * 820 | ] 
I 20 * 294 * 4 (I 0 151 * 672*655 ! 

]0*626*(H)0 132*5.‘W*620 ] 
1 0*742*060 142*837*628 : 
13*487*250 191 *402*503 1 
17*786*100 149*3W1*122 1 
21*1757sMl22«*<MI5*281 1 
23 644*31K» 177*607*401 
25742*I50'272*44«*»08 
‘ 29*670*2<H)’227*760*642 
28147*700 222*767*411 
12*324*20(1 263*961*452 
26*828*800.2«a*674*a'5:i 
> 38*248*760 286*832*525 
; 33*13‘)*05o'295*«»87<)5 
32'0(!fj*560| 320*719*586 

45 *R 76 * 820 ' 368 * 088*544 
79 * 449 * 730 : 403 * 814*578 
62 * 080 * 1371402 * 8 ! 7*973 
38 * 2 : 12*612 497*641 *405 
46 * 9 ;i 2 * 633 ; 387 *fK) 2*348 
78 * 692 * 582 , 572 * 644 * 4 C 1 
100 104 * 5 I 0 ; 474 '(M» 3*453 
87 * 889 *» 23 , 492 * 09 l* 9 O 7 
60 * 003*080 621 * 346*097 
85 * 0 I 2 * 46 ll 591 * 7 S 3 *ft *17 
; 66 * 190 * 328 , 658 * 684*477 
33 * 711*420 442 * 759*330 


Probable (fas Prob. 
68*494 6*16 
359*106 6*16 

711.73c 6*16 

4*JM1*844 0*16 
l;i*82<»*139 6*16 
25*300*712 0*01 
13*450*739 5*87 
2*347*1«» 5*72 
3*50!>*663| 5 Ji 7 
10 214*010 5*43 
8*856*039! 5*28 
15*595*27«l 5*13 
20 685*080 4*99 
12*284*428 4*34 
20*112*681 4*09 
23*617*070 4*66 
7*759*801 4*40 
17*643*172 4*40 
16*966*922 4*37 
:i3*96.1*302 4*34 
28794*623 4*31 

OfNt-inl. (Official 

32*177712 4*6« 
45*793*596 5*09 
6«*l(i3*901 3*52 
38*100*472 3*30 
31*800*8«7 3*24 
) 59‘<KI1*]34 3*58 
81*581*688 :4*50 
I 104*795*091 3*10 
I 08*839*914 2*95 
t 91 *781 *820 2*82 
» 62*296*854; 2*62 
» 47*105*311 2*44 


3*511*500 
i 6*476*100 
! 5*168*400 
23*262*238 
: 18 *« 90*175 
35721*988 
8 204 900 
3*881 *700 
1 017*368 
1*951*272 

3*475(78 I 

3*647*6881 482*651 
4*805*2(Kr 659*478 
4*149*0361 312*818 
1 •398*756 204*200 

1*181*9521 3(KH)95 
611*884; 244*551, 
2*117*158' 964*902 
1*267'656 3*684*241 
897*080 1*507 634 
1 •(78*4041 462*000 

3*040*540 2*66()*6(M>| 
n •063*926 6*«}8*50oj 
l*5H;i*ft94 6*51 BHKK)! 
379*496 042*(KHI 
292*904 1 •884*000 
2*0J7‘150 »*379*5(K) 
106*272 2*925*(KMI 
366*064 8‘771*<K)0 
159*490 2*652 500 
142*826 2*330*500 
109*470 7*6(a)*500 
.... 3*267 000 


AUTHOKITISS. 

0<^. 1. From Barn's Statistics of the Cotton Trade, page 14. 

2. From ditto;—from 1790 to 1796, are the prices of Bengal and Surat Cotton 
at Hanchester, from page 20;—after 1796, they are the prices at Lim- 
pool of Surat and Madras, from pages 21, 22. 

8 Uid 4 . To 1833, from pages xiv. of ** Eeports and Documents** of 1836; 
after 1833 from Bum, page 17. 

8. To 1833-34 inclusive, from Farl. Fap., No. 194 of 1847, page 10, col, 2; 
thenceforwtu’d from ‘the Deport of the Cot^n Committee of Bombay, 
page 24, • 

< Note.—Values only are given in the Parliamentary Eetum; but from 
1814 forward, the quantities are deduced from the values by means 
of the probable prices in the next column; and the results agree 
suiUciently with 6ther facts. 
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Cgl?6. 7o 1834, by means of inferences from a few known &cts, claefly the pc)t» , 
stated by Col. Williams in Earoche, in 1817-18, the price given by the 
Glovcrnment of Bombay to Bnlwunt Singh, of Ahmednuggur, in 1830, 
and a statement made, in 1833, by Sir John Malcolm, in bis book on the 
Government of India, page 111; after 1834, from the Beport of tffe 
Cotton Committee of Bombay, page 25. 

7. From Pari. Pap., No. 358, of 1847, page 2. 

8. From Pari. Pap., No. 333, of 1847, page 4, to 1832-33; thenceforvwd from 

Bombay Cotton Report, page 27. 


BATES OF PKlHCirAI EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE SDPPLV OP COTTON FBOM INDIA 

TO ENULAND. 

1767. Battle of Plassy. 

1769. Arkwright’s first patent. 

1774. Legal restrictions on the manufacture of cotton fabrics in England removed. 

1780. Muslins began to be manufiicturcd in England. 

1781. Cotton rose in Bengal from Sd. per lb. about this time to 6(1. per lb. in 1789, 

apparently from the English demand for cotton cloths. 

1783. First importation of cotton into England from Brasil. 

1787. The manufacturers of Lancashire petitioned (happily without success) against 

the importation of Indian muslins and calicoes. 

1788. The East India Company, on the representations of the English manufac¬ 

turers, beg.in to urge the exportation of cotton from India to England. 

1789. In this yeiirthe price of cotton on the spot at Baroche was 2'14d. per lb.; in 

1809 about 3'52fl.; and, in 1817-18, about 4 89(1. It was exported to 
Bengal in the early part of the period, and to England also in the latter. 
As is well known it has since greatly fallen. 

1793. First considerable importation of cotton from the United States. Invention 

of Whitney's sawgin. 

1794. The East India Company first sent out to India a machine for improved 

cleaning of cotton; the same has been done at several subsequent dates. 
1800. The use in India of superior seed apparently first suggested; carried into efi^t 
on many occasions afterwards. 

1800. Frices in the Madras Presidency &om 2^(1. to SJd. per lb.; advanced in 
1814 in some districts to nearly 6d., and, in 1812 to 1813, in Ooimbatof^ 
to Sd., apparently from the effect of the American war. 

1807. December. The American embargo. 

1809. February. The American Non-Intercourse Act. The East India Company 

urged dispatch of cotton from India. 

1810. Yery large stocks on hand in England sold at great lots. 

1812. American-War. 

1813. Trading monopoly of the East India Company partially abolished, llr. 

Metcalfe, from America, sent to India with machines for imprWed cleaning 
of cotton. 
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1\314. Pence* with Amert^ 

3815. Genera! peace in Europe. Freight* during the latter years of the w^.r were 
from 15^. to 22/. perton, equal to 2‘62c/. and 3 84(/. per Ib. of cotton. 

1816. Attempts by the Government of Bombay to introduce Bourbon seed, and to 

improve the cultivation of cotton; continued in all the presidencies for 
many years. 

1817. Fall of the Peishwa; suppression of the Findarries; general pacification of 

India. 

1817~18-ld. Speculative exportations of cotton from India to England; exporta¬ 
tions from Calcutta to Americai for mixing with the cotton of that country 
previous to shipment for Europe. 

1820. Great &ll of price in England; price in Calcutta still kept up to Is. per lb.; 

distress and disturbances in the manufacturing districts of England. 

1826. Commencement of the traffic in cotton between Berar and Bombay. Great 
fall for several previous years in the export of mmia&ctured cotton goods 
from Bengal to Europe. 

1884. The East India Company restricted from trade while holding the powers of a 
government. 

1886. The East India Company published a collection of papers on the cultivation 
of cotton, silk, and indigo in India. 

1836 and 1837. Interference of the United States’ Bank in the operations of tlie 
cotton trade. 

1837. Abolition of tbe inland transit duties in the Presidency of Bombay, and 
soon afterwards all over British India. 

1839. Seizure of opium in China, followed by war, and consequent diversion to the 
English market of the cust^miary supply of cotton for that country. 

1841. American cotton planters employed by the Government for the improvement 

of the cultivation, arrived in India. 

1842. Peace with China. 

1846. A committee appointed by the Government of Bombay, on representation of 

the merohants of that place, to ** inquire into tbe extent and causes of the 
decline represented to have taken place in the cotton trade, and to suggest 
any remedial measures which in their opinion may with advantage be ap¬ 
plied to it." Date of Report, 23rd March, 1847. Part Pap., No. 712, of 

1847. 

1847. The East India Company made a return to Parliament of their official cor¬ 

respondence and proceedings on the growth of cotton in India. Pari. Pap., 
No. 439, of 1847. 

1848. A select committee of t)ie House of Commons, appointed on tbe motion of J. 

Bright, Esq., ** to inqiiire into the growth of cotton in India.” Report, 
dated 17th July, 1848. Pnrl. Pap., No. 511, of 1848. 
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APPENDIX B. 

REPOET OF R. STEPHENSON, ESQ., M.P., C.E., TO THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE GREAT INDIAN PENINSOIA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Gentlemen, 

Having had for some time the various documents relative to 
your proposed undertaking under consideration, I now beg to lay 
before you such remarks as the perusal and study of them have sug 
gested. 

When I commenced the examination of the various voluminous 
plans and documents, I did so vrith considerable diffidence, because 
I felt that any opinions which I might express, based on documen¬ 
tary evidence alone, would be likely to mislead rather than to guide, 
in the consideration of an undertaking of such extent, and situated 
in a country to which I was a stranger. My difficulty in this re¬ 
spect, however, was almost entirely removed by the personal commu¬ 
nications of Mr. Chapman; his intimate knowledge of the country 
through which the projected line is to pass, and his clear and de¬ 
tailed verbal descriptions of the physiad features of the surface 
(which he has given me at great length), accompanied by sections 
furnished by 3 'our engineers, Messrs. Clark and Conybeare, from 
actual levels, have made me feel so conversant with the chief ob¬ 
jects and characters of the undertaking, that I venture to express 
the opinions I have arrived at, with nearly as much confidence as if 
I had myself visited the country. 

In an undertaking of this description, the two main points to be 
considered are—the commercial wants of the district, and the en^- 
neering facilities for supplying them. 

In reference to the first, they are succinctly described in a letter 
addressed bjr Mr. Crawford to the Bombay Government, 6 th June, 
1846. From this document it appears that the great commercial ob-* 
ject to be attained is the opening an easy communication between 
the rich producing districts of the interior, called the Deccan, ex¬ 
tending in a line nearly due north and south from Condeish to Sho- 
lapoor, with the Presidency and Port of Bombay. 

A very cursory examination of the map o? this part of the Indian 
Peninsula is sufficient to show to the engineer that the principal 
difficulty to be overcome consists in surmounting the Syhadrete range 
of mountains, which stretches uninteiDfptedly between these'two 
districts. A further study of the map renders it evident, also, that 

B B 
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tfie inaular'position of Bombay imposes another, and very importamt, 
condition on the direction of the line, irrespective of the rafige of 
mountains just named, viz., that it must proceed from Bombay 
through Sfidsette to Tannah, this being the only point where it is 
feasible to form a connection by railway between the island and the 
main knd. Tannah may be, therefore, regarded as the starting 
point; consequently every approach towards the various passes over 
the ghauts must, in a great degree, be governed by it. 

For, passing the Syhadree range, your engineers have selected 
the Malsej Ghaut; and, as the passage of this point is the only one 
which presents any formidable engineering difficulty throughout the 
line, it has had my special attention. 

Looking carefully at the map of this part of the range, I was 
struck with the circumstance that, in the vicinity of the Malsej 
Ghaut, several streams seemed to radiate from it in different direc¬ 
tions as from a focus, which led me to suspect that the lowest ghaut 
had not been selected for passing this range of mountains. I called 
Mr. Chapman’s attention particularly to this point, as one of the 
utmost importance, since any material improvement in it might 
possibly bring the gradients of this part of the line within the 
range of locomotive instead of stationary power, as at present pro¬ 
posed. Mr. Chapman had, fortunately, the information at hand, 
both as regards the principal levels (which are partly given in Lieut.- 
Col. Sykes’ interesting memoir of the geology of a part of the 
Ceocan and Syhadree range, and partly from his manuscript 
report of the same district in the possession of the East India Com¬ 
pany), and also the characters of the districts and the difficulties 
whi^ would present themselves in other parts of the line, supposing 
any other ghaut were adopted*. The letter which Mr. Chapman 
addressed to me on this subject is so carefully and deafly drawn up, 
that 1 cannot for a moment withhold the expression of my convic¬ 
tion that the Malsej Ghaut has been judiciously and properly se¬ 
lected. ‘ The other parts of the line proposed by your engineers do 
not call for any remark from me: their reports give all the neces- 
aaiy details, which appeai: to have been ver^carefully studied, and, 
as &r as I atn able to judge, have been discreetly carried out. 

t I 

wan obtainad cbiafly frem tha latten of Dr. OibtoB, Suparintendent 
it tba fl w ih h aant Botanical Bardasa, and OonaerTatoi of tba Eonata, in Weatam 
ladiet Sf Major Idddail, ComsutBaast of the Police Cerpa o[ the Poonah Ooliee- 
taqjl^iaiid.of Hr. iangford, CUlaetor of Ahmadnuggnr. 
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•As designed, therefore, your undertaking may be destfribed as *a 
line rfcnning north and south front the Pera river, through Alleh to 
Mhuse near Seroor, a distance of about seventy miles, with a trans¬ 
verse line from Alleh to Tannah and Bombay, a distance of about 109 
miles, without presenting any serious engineering diflSculty, excepting 
at the Malsej Ghaut, which is confined to a distance of about eight 
or nine miles, where the gradients are such as to require either sta- 
tionaiy engines, or locomotive engines, with ropes so adapted as to 
work in conjunction. This latter method I think would be prefer¬ 
able ; it is less costly, is better adapted for a fluctuating trafiic, and 
is more economical for the amount of intercourse which is calcu¬ 
lated upon in your statements of traffic *. 

With such an arrangement there can be no difficulty in working 
the traffic with regularity, dispatch, and economy. The length of 
this difficult ascent is, no doubt, unusually great, and the proposed 
gradients very severe; but, excepting in the length, it does not 
differ from examples which exist in several mountainous countries 
where railways are in daily operation. Looking, therefore, at the 
facilities which are reported by Mr. Clark and Mr. Conybeare to 
exist throughout the remainder of the line, 1 cannot but regard the 
whole as easy of execution. The construction of a series of tunnels 
in the ascent to the Malsej Ghaut is the only work which would re¬ 
quire an unusual time for completion, since the great height of the 
ground over the line of tunnels would render shafts inordinately 
expensive, if not absolutely impracticable. Several years would 
certainly be required for the completion of these works; but this fact 
need not, I think interfere with the immediate prosecution of that 
portion of the line over the Concan, extending from Bombay to th« 
western foot of the ghauts, a distance of 80 miles. 

. The next point to which I may direct your attention is that of 
cost; and here I fear that my views and those of your engineeiu 
will not coincide. i 

Their estimate for a double line does not exceed ia,000/. per 
mile, and in arriving at this they have evidently taken much pains 
to collect the prices foriwhich work is now done in the distncts tm- 
versed by the proposed railway. I do not doubt the aceurat^.of 
these data, nor that of the calculations of the amount of work to be 
performed, as described by the sections; but experience in this 

a 

' It will be remembered that tbii was writlen before Mr. Clark had feond, in dw 
second season, an eligible line of ascent practicable by locomotives. 

BB 2 
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cSuntry, as* well as in tropical climates, in executing work of a no\»si 
character, leads me to distrust any conclusions arrived at such 
methods. I am, of course, unable to state the precise extent to 
which my notion of cost would exceed that calculated upon by your 
engineers, but I would certainly not venture upon recommending 
you to^ reckon upon less than 35 per cent, above their estimate, or 
say about 15,000/. per mile. 

In considering the cost of your undertaking, I would also suggest 
that you limit your expenditure in the outset to a single line of rails 
between Alleh to the Pera Biver, and from Alleh to Mhuse. 
Throughout this distance there appears no immediate necessity for 
the formation of double lines; the traffic will evidently be divided at 
the bifurcation near Alleh, probably into nearly equal parts, and the 
distance in either direction from that point within the command of two 
engines which might be worked with perfect safety for the amount of 
traffic as shown by the table. In examining the estimates of the 
amount of traffic submitted to me by Mr. Chapman, I have, of 
course, had the advantage of his verbal explanations; indeed, with¬ 
out this privilege I could not have offered an opinion on the subject, 
which under every circumstance is so difficult to treat with accuracy; 
but in this department of railway calculations it fortunately happens 
that the amount of traffic is rarely if ever overstated, when ordinary 
care is taken to avoid hypothetical items. In the present instance, 
Mr. Chapman appears to me to have been exceedingly scrupulous: 
he has chiefly drawn his data from official documents, which I take 
it for granted are indisputable, and he has moreover, avoided 
reckoning upon large increase in the existing intercourse: I am in¬ 
clined, therefore, to believe that the tonnage is rather under, than 
over, stated. 

In the statement of net proceeds, the expenses are taken at about 
600/. per mile, which I should think ample, since the price of labour 
is exceedingly low, the advantage of which will be felt after the line 
is opened, and the natives accustomed to the duties of working and 
maintaining railways. 

Tins is tm advantage that would not be fek in the first construe* 
tion of the works, which will explain my reason for recommending 
OR additfon to the estimate, whilst 1 do not suggest it in reference 
to working expenses. 

£|pl()pnolasion, Gentlemei}, I hope these few observations will suf- 
explain to you the views which I have taken of your pro- 
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and I trust that they will enable you to decide upon the proper 
cours#to be adopted in carrying out a work, the importance of which 
has grown upon nte exceedingly since I commenced the examination 
of the documents laid before me. Whether such a gigantic work—» 
in a distant country, where the resources, both for executing and 
working it, are necessarily limited, as compared with European na¬ 
tions, where railways have been so successfully established—should 
be left entirely to private enterprise, is a question I must leave for 
those to decide who are intimately acquainted with India and its 
people. 

In an experiment of this kind, so fraught with benefit to the 
country, whatever may be tlie results to the original promoters, I 
cannot help thinking that aid from the Indian Government is not 
only desirable, but necessary. 

However this may be decided, I am certain, from the information 
which has already been collected, that there is no country where the 
advantages flowing from the introduction of railways will be more 
signal than in India; and I believe that no country will participate 
more promptly in the beneficial cousequences than Britain. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) Eobebt Stephenson. 


APPENDIX C. 

NOTICE OF THE PAPEKS SUBMirTED TO MB. STEPHENSON, AND OF 
THOSE CONTAINED IN ME. CHAPMAN’s EEPOBT. 

It will be seen from the foregoing report, that the engineering 
papers submitted to Mr. Stephenson were sufficiently full and con¬ 
clusive, to enable him to form definite and satisfactory opinions on 
all points of this nature which at present require to be considered. 

The following account of the statistical papers alluded to by him:, 
together with his report, may supply a general view of the financial 
prospects of the underlhking. These papers are (were then) being 
reprinted verbatim from the Bombay editidn, with additional maps 
and notes, and will soon be ready for such of the sharehcldere M 
may choose to investigate the subject more minutely. 

The papers are as follows; 

I. A letter from R. W. Crawford, Esq. (of the firm of lleMFS. ^ ’ 
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m'ington arid Co.), the Chairman of the Company in Bombay, to the 
Hon. Sir G. Arthur, Governor and President in Council in Boinbay, 
dated June 6, 1846, describing the lines generally, stating the rea¬ 
sons for adopting the particular route laid down, and submitting the 
line for the ejcamination of the Government. 

II. ^ letter from R. W. Crawford, Esq., the Chairman in Bom¬ 
bay, to the Hon. L. K Reid, Esq., Governor and President in 
Council in Bombay, dated 13th October, 1846, laying before the 
Government the statistical documents framed by Mr. Chapman 
(which are hereinafter enumerated and described), together with 
the reports, plans, and sections of Messrs. Clark and Conybeare, 
the Company’s engineers in India. In this letter Mr. Cmwford, 
writing in the name of the Bombay Board, fully adopts the con¬ 
clusions then arrived at by the officers of the Company, as given 
below. 

III. A letter from Mr. Chapman to Mr. Crawford, dated Ist 
September, 1846, containing an abstract of the statistical papers 
then submitted to him by the Bombay Board, and deducing from 
them the Anal result as to dividend. 

IV. An abstract, by Mr. Clark, of his report on the line from 
Bombay to the summit of the Malsej Ghaut, and thence, by infer¬ 
ence as to cost, to Alleh, 109 miles from Bombay. 

V. A memorandum by Mr. Conybeare of the line from the top 
of the Malsej Ghaut to Alleh, and thence to the Pern river, with 
notices of the lines he explored from the Pera river to Indore, 
Hoshungabod, and the coal-field of Baitool. 

VI. A general statement of the expected traffic, in which official 
authority is given for seven-eighths of the amount, and very pro¬ 
bable amounts for the remaining eighth : from this paper it appears 
that the traffic now existing and likely to come to the railway, is 
180,000 tons per annum. 

VII. A paper devoted to the traffic in salt, in which it is shown 
that this article will be carried from the coast into the interior to 
the amount of 80,000 tons per annum; which traffic is included in 
the previous statement of 180,000 tons peA annum. A memoran¬ 
dum by Mr. Ayrton of Bombay, attached to Mr. Crawford’s letter 
of 18th'Gotober, 1846; shows that the manufacture of salt in the 
iteic^bouriiood of Bombay can be greatly extended, to the certain 
odvantege of the Government, and the very probable advantage of 
^railway. 
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• VIII. An enumeration of many instances of the actual cost of. 
carriage by the existing native means; from which it appears that 
in the districts traversed by the proposed lines, a rate of 3|<l. may 
be charged by the railway,‘without exposing its trafllc to risk from 
competition. To this paper are appended very important statements 
by R. Fenwick, Esq., of Kharagaum, in Berar, respecting the cost 
and difficulty of conveying cotton by the existing native methoflff. 

From these statements a conclusion was drawn, that if, on the 
one hand, the cost of construction and working did not exceed the 
estimates, and on the other, the goods’ traffic did not increase, and 
no passengers were carried, the dividend would be 11 per cent, per 
ANNUM. The account stood as follows :— 

Bevenue from 180,000 tons 
of goods carried between 
Bombay and Alleh, 109 
miles, at 2 jrf. per ton per 

mile.£224,812 

Bevenue from 90,000 tons 
of goods carried between 
Alleh and the Pent river, 
the latter being the as- 
■ sumed limit of the Quugn- 
thurree, 81 miles, at 21<f. 
per ton per mile . . . 81,989 

Bevenue from 90,000 tons 
of goods carried between 
Alleh and Hhuse, (12 
miles south-east of Seroor) 

36 miles, at 2}d. per ton 

pec mile ..87,128 

Additional revenue for 

120,000 tons of goods 
carried up tiie Ualsaj 
Ohaut, double mileage, 
being 2|e{. per ton per 
mile for 6 milai . . . 9260 

£302,156 £802,1M 

Mr. Conybeare’s estimates were not in hand when fhe^iTeoeduig 
calttlation was made, but have since been received and 
with the other papers, to Mr. Stephenaon; they render neOeHtlxjr a 
slight correction of the foregoing estimate of results; uid bssideg 


Annual cost of working the 
lino from Bombay to Alleh 
with 180,000 tons of goods 

per annum.£74,021 

Annual cost of working the 
line from Alleh to the Fera 
river, and from Alleh to 

Mhuse. 22,367 

Balance applicable to divi¬ 
dend, being Ilf. Os. llii. 
pec cent, on 1,863,063f., 
the cost of construction . 206,778 
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tKis, Mr. Stephenson recommends, in his Report, that per cent, 
should be added to the estimates of construction, on account 6f the 
rise of prices which the construction of the railway may produce. 
On tlie other hand, experience has shown, in every case, that the 
opening of a railway always increases the trafBc, and most so where 
the trafiBc had previously been small. To double the previous 
traffic,'is the lowest of usual results, and it seems may be reasonably 
expected in the present case. The account corrected according to 
these views, is as follows:— 

The cost of construction, as estimated by the engineers, is . . . £1,927,319 
Add, according to Mr. Stephenson’s suggestion, 25 per cent. . . 481,880 

£2,402,149 

Subtract for making single lines, instead of double, from Alleh to 
the Pera river, and to Mhuse, as advised by Mr. Stephenson, 
ono-third of 758,662f., which sum would be the cost, if double 252,874 

£2,166,275 

Or say, 2,200,000/., the cost of 176 miles of railway. 


ANNUAL DISBURSBMENia 
Cost of working the line from 
Bombay to Alleh, taken at 
double the sum stated in 
the foregoing account . £148,042 
Ditto for working the lines 
from Alleh to Pera river, 
and from Alleh to Mhuse, 
doubled as before . . . 44,714 

Balance applicable to divi¬ 
dend on 2,200,000/., or 
18 J per cent.411,55 

£604,312 


ANNUAL BEOEIPTS. 
lievenue from carrying 
360,090 tons of goods 
per annum, being double 
the sum of the items in 
the foregoing statement . £604,312 


In this account, no credit is taken for profits from passenger 
traffic. Nothing certain or even probable is known of their amount; 
but as it is likely they will not be inconsideipble, they may for the 
present be set against unforeseen expenses, errors which have been 
overlooked, or any reduction in the rates for carrying goods which 
may be deemed advisable. 

F«b. 1847. 
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APPENDIX D. 

LETTEU OF .1, CHAPMAN TO K. STEPHENSON, ESQ., M.P., ON T HIj 

KEASONS P’OK PHEFEURINO THE ROUTE BY TtlE MAL' CJ GHAUT. * , 

8, New Brood Street, Jonuary, 1847. 

Sib. —The question which I understood you to raise in one of our 
late conversations is this;—“ Seeing that two large river systems, 
those of the Godavery and the Khristna Itave their most remote 
sources near the Malsej Ghaut, and that even another, though a 
smaller one, has its origin at the same place, there is reason to sup¬ 
pose that that is a comparatively high point; why then, in an en¬ 
gineering view, is it selected for the place at which to cross the 
Great Syhadree range?” I understood also, that from the structure 
of the country, as exhibited by the map, you supposed that if any 
better line could be found, it would be to the northward of that now 
selected, and submitted to 3 'ou. I might perhaps sufficiently an¬ 
swer your own inquiry, if I were to confine this notice of the subject 
to the peculiarities of the country north of the Malsej Ghaut; but 
since public convenience, as well as the real facts of the case, are 
more likely to draw attention to a lino south of ours, I have judged 
it proper to include in it such facts and considerations as may show 
why this line has been preferred to all others, both north and south 
of it. 

The commercial reasons for preferring this line, are given in Mr. 
Crawford’s letter to the Bombay Government of 0th June, J846, 
paragraphs 4, 5, 6 , 7, 8 and 0, of which I have sent you a copy 
Possibly I may again refer to some commercial reasons for this pre¬ 
ference, but at present I assume that those given in the letter above 
quoted, are' forcible enough to show that any other line must be not 
only as good, but very much better than that by the Malsej Ghaut, 
if, on the whole, it is to be preferred. 

Correctly speaking, we can hardly consider Bombay as the point 
which, in these inquiries, we are to take as the origin of the rail¬ 
way. Tliat importarJt seat of government and of commerce, is 
situated on the shore of an island; and its harbour, which is eight 
miles wide, intervenes between it and the main land. IHiis water 
narrows in going northwards, until at Tannah, 23 miles distant 
from Bombay, it is capable of being conveniently bridged. A 
railway brought to any other point than this, would require that 
* Inserted at the end of this Letter. 
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ttie commttnication with Bombay should be completed by embask- 
ing the goods and passengers on the waters of the harbour; and, in 
addition to the usual inconveniences of such a course, will here be 
'Amnd the heavy swell not uufrequently setting into the harbour 
during the monsoon. I believe all parties at Bombay have long 
since given up the idea of any such broken line; nor are we likely 
to doubt the propriety of their doing so, when we take into account 
the results of European experience, and remember that this line is 
to answer the purpose of a great trunk communication. In all 
following statements, therefore, I shall take Tannah, and not 
Bombay, as the point to bo reached by all possible lines from the 
interior. 

Although your inquiry pointed rather to the north than to the 
south of the present line, as the district in which to look for a pre¬ 
ferable one, 1 take up the comparison with the southern district 
first; for it is much the better known in respect of the details of 
its physical characteristics, and it will probably supply some parti¬ 
culars which, by analogy, may help us in considering the other. 

For the immediate purpose it will probably be a sufficient de¬ 
scription of the line by the Malsej, to say, that, except the in¬ 
cline at the ghaut, it consists of first-class gradients, obtained 
with little cutting or embankments, for all the distance along 
which the southern traffic would pass; that the ghaut rises to a 
height of 2100 feet; and that this is the highest point to which 
the line, as so far considered, rises; and that the actual ascent, 
other than by ordinary locomotive engines, is a little more than 
1700 feet, and is nearly a straight line. No account is here made 
of the hope that a better ascent can be found close by it’. 

The main line of traffic to the south-east of Bombay, now 
crosses the Syhadree range at the Bhore Ghaut: in the progress 
of railway enterprise in India, public attention will probably be 
directed to this line; and it, or one near it, to be hereafter men¬ 
tioned, may best be compared with that by the Malsej. Here the 
ghaut rises, at its crest, somewhat less above the level of the sea, 
than at the Malsej; but the actual ascent, aSf far as it is affected by 
steep inclines, will be nearly as great; because the foot, as well as 
the head, of the ghaut is lower. Campolee at the foot, is not 300 
feet above the sea; while the Government Bungalow at Khundalla— 
^ lowest point the railway would probably reach on the table 

, ’ This was writuit Wore Mr. Clark, in the second season, found another line np 
the Malsej CHisait, which is capable of being worked by loctmotives. 
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ktid—is 1800, leaving at least 1600 feet to be acconl^lished By 
statioflary engines. The ultimate height to which the traffic would 
be lifted, is as great as at the Malsg ; for beyond this is a severe 
locomotive ascent, through heaxj cuttings, to the elevation eventual^ 
of something more than 3000 feet. The ultimate elevation to be 
reached is, therefore, little below that of the Malsej, nor is the as¬ 
cent by stationary power much less, * 

The character of the ascent is not likely to be found so fa¬ 
vourable as that of the Malsej. The present road, which was ob¬ 
tained by means of considerable works, is about three miles long, 
and has in that distance about forty wcll-dehned turns, besides less 
conspicuous curvatures; and it leads to a point 150 or 200 feet 
higher than tliat I have supposed the railway to arrive at. The 
steep flanks of the several mountain masses, as well as the chasms 
whose bottoms are the beds of torrents descending from the table 
land, afford the means of obtaining a workable incline for station¬ 
ary engines, or a set of such inclines; but the benching and 
other works would be very heavy, and the incline would probably 
bo not less severe than one in five; certainly not less so, if my 
recollection be right, than one in ten. 

The current mileage of this line, is, on the whole, not likely 
to be so favourable as that of the line now laid out. On this 
subject. Dr. Gibson, under date of 8th October, 1840, writes me 
as follows:—“ In communicating with Tannah, (that is, in the 
Concan,) the road must either be led through a long tract of 
treacherous and generally overflowed soil near the sea, or must 
be led so as to cross the long run of hilly ground formed by the 
spurs of Pabul (or Prubhul) and the Match Ran." 

So also above the ghaut occurs the additional ascent I have 
already spoken of. Dr. Gibson says, “ The country for four miles 
would be found very expensive to work. This can easily be veri¬ 
fied by a reference to the cost of the present made road, east of 
Khundalla; one portion is usually called the 20,000 rupee mfle.’’ 
(The usual cost of making new roads of this kind is 6000 or 6000 
rupees per mile.) This account agrees exactly with my own re¬ 
collections, and as very considerable undalations are here combined 
virith a general rise of 200 feet in five miles, it is hasdly likdy 
that heavy works and severe gradients would be avoided. When 
on the ground, it appeared to me igiprobable that a better line 
than tUkt of the present road could be found. 
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‘Beyond this rough margin to the ghauts the country is levdl, 
while it remains in the valley of the luderownee. The feSr is, 
that, without considerable embankments, it may be overflowed by 
the river. 1 observe, that for a considerable distance near Wur- 
gaom, the Government road is raised above the fields four feet or 
more. do not tliink the passage into the valley of the Powna 
would be found very difficult; but for a short distance, I imagine 
a severe gradient or two would be encountered. To Poonah, and 
thence eastward, I think no further difficulties would occur. 

If this line be considered even with reference to the southern 
traffic only, it has not a great advantage in point of length over that 
by the Malsej. The two lines may be considered as starting from 
Tannah, and uniting again at a point in the valley of the Beema, a 
little below the mouth of the Moota Moola; they run along the oppo¬ 
site pairs of sides of a trapezium, and the difference in length is not 
more than 10 or 15 miles, or from a twelfth to an eighth of the 
whole distance'; neither do the elevations of the summit levels differ 
greatly. Goods from beyond the junction might therefore travel 
almost as well by one line as the other, supposing both made. But 
if the Malsej line were first made for other reasons, it would cost 
immensely less to make a line to communicate with Bombay through 
it, than to make a new line by Poonah and the Bhore Ghaut. 

It is almost impossible to suppose that the northern traffic would 
be brought to the lino by the Bhore Ghaut. A railway for that 
purpose would involve bridges over the Beema, the Yeil, the Goor, 
and the Kookree, where their beds have become wide and deep, and 
their waters, in the rains, full and rapid; and the route would in¬ 
volve an additional distance of probably 00 miles for a very large 
amount of traffic. 

Without llie northern traffic, this line, not so cheaply made as 
the Malsej line, and very little shorter, would have less than half 
the employment. 

Poonah, it is true, is a large city and cantonment; but its chief 
articles of subsistence do not pass along this lino; they are drawn 
from the southward, south-eastward, and northward. 

The passengers between*Poonah and Bombay, who pay for riding 
in a public carriage, do not amount to 1000 per annum. 

'' ' Sines n fine from the Bhore Ohsut must probably follow the Oohusa Biver to a 
point nevemi niiiei t» the eastward «f Callian, even this small advantage in length 
Woidd sot fit bet attach'to it.—J. C., Z>tc., 1850. 
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.There can be no doubt that, sooner or later, this line Avill be re¬ 
quired for the convenience of Poonah; and when the railway system 
has become suflBciently familiar to native artizans, there will pro¬ 
bably be little to deter enterprizing persons from undertahing f 
But it was set aside,/or the first line to be iindertalcen, from its being 
not bolter in an engineering view than that by the Malsej Ghaut, 
without having its commercial advantages. 

It is probably not necessary to advert to possible lines south of 
the Bhore Ghaut. The difficulties in the Coiican increase, while 
those above the ghauts do not diminish. Besides, if the line of the 
Bhore Ghaut is already too far south for the northern traffic, it is 
useless to think of going further south except on the understanding 
that the northern traffic is given up. I proceed, therefore, to de¬ 
scribe briefly the valleys and ghauts between the Bhore Ghaut and 
the Malsej Ghaut, beginning at the southern end of the series. 

The Koosoor Ghaut leads into the valley of the Ihider. Its line 
would be merely a modification of that by the Bhore Ghaut. Pro¬ 
bably it would encounter rather worse ground in the Concan, and 
rather better above the ghaut. Of the ghaut itself I know nothing 
which is quite conclusive; but I have reason to surmise that both 
the existing road, and the flanks of the ranges, are steeper than 
those at the Bhore G haut. This line would be as unsuitable to the 
northern traffic as that already described. 

The next valley, that of the Baum, is said by Captain Liddell to be 
“ very narrow,” and by Colonel Sykes “ to commence about seven 
miles from the crest of the ghauts, where the mountain masses 
separate into two spurs;” statements which I conceive agree in 
shewing that, for a considerable distance from the western precipices 
of the ghauts, the ground is very elevated and very difficult. Co¬ 
lonel Sykes also remarks that the Baum, like the Under, runs 160 
feet below the cultivated lands ; from which it is probable that the 
level of these valleys is higher than that of their fellow tributary of 
the Beema—the Indrownee, which has no such peculiarity; and to 
the same conclusions the barometrical levels of Colonel Sykes would 
lead us. The two gl^uts which lead into this valley seem not to 
indicate that any advantageous place for pur inclines can be found 
here. One of them is a footpath, up wliioh a great deal of^dmber is 
carried from the forests below. 

We come now to the valley of the Beema; of this Drt Gibson 
says, “ The next is the Ghaut of Beema Shimkuq, access to which. 
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fijoin below, is somewhat circuitous, and a little difficult; but t{;e 
height of the ghaut itself (3000 feet), and the extremely difficult 
descent before we can reach the plain at Deembeh, render this line 
'.yrt of the question.” Colonel Sykes says, “ The river rises on the 
elevated table land, about the ghauts, at 3090 feet, and within the 
first few miles tumbles over several terraces. The valley, for 
eighteen miles, is, occasionally as narrow as that of the Moota 
river.” Of the valley of the last-mentioned river, he had just be¬ 
fore said, “ It is so exceedingly narrow that, for some miles, the 
bases of the opposite hills frequently touch each other, leaving at 
intervals little horizontal plots, of a pistol shot in width.” Captain 
Liddell says of this valley, that “ in descending from the source of 
the Beema, you enter the Kan-Mulla, a dense jungle, which ex¬ 
tends 600 or 700 feet above the level of the Beema, which runs 
along the north side. Numerous small villages are situated along 
the banks, with warrees (small outlying hamlets) among the 'hills. 
The Umba and another small stream intersect the valley.” 

Proceeding northward, we come to the valley of the Gor; ac 
cording to Captain Liddell, “ one of the wildest and least acces¬ 
sible of any along the range; it is intersected, in all directions, by 
the tributary streams which unite and form the Gor, a little above 
Ambegaom, near the village of Wojpeh. The villages are small, 
and generally situated on table lands, on sides of the hills, with 
numerous warrees wherever there is a spot fit for cultivation.” 
Colonel Sykes says, “ This valley, from the sources of the river to 
Munchur (29 miles), is exceedingly narrow and tortuous.” Dr. 
Gibson states that “ ho has no knowledge of the nature of the 
country immediately below, or of the ghauts, which lead from tlie 
Concan into the head of this valley; but above, the ghaut debouches 
into a narrow and steep valley, which bounds the upper part of the 
coarse of the Gor river. This valley is in many places so narrow, 
and the hills are so steep, that works could not be formed save on a 
level with the river; and thus they would be liable to all the acci¬ 
dents caused by a treacherous alluvial soil, and to frequent floods 
in the rainy season.” 

The two ghauts which, lead from the Concan into this valley 
seem to ^be steep, and the table land at their summit nearly as 
high.as that of Beema Sunkur; or about 2800 feet above the sea. 

We now come to the valley of the Meena. This is not men¬ 
tioned by Colonel Sykes. 5)r. Gibson saj's that “ its ghnut, the 
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D»reh, is a small steep ghaut, overhung by the rocky promonto*} 
of Dati, a dangerous proximity, as the sudden fall of rocks from 
above, not unfrequently causes accidents to passengers here; the 
country above is difficult and winding, till it reaches the Meeri 
valley.” Captain Liddell’s statement is, that “ the Ambolee Pass 
leads into the Concan from the top of this valley; there is con¬ 
siderable ascent from tliis (the eastward) side, and it is but little 
frequented.” 

The next valley in the series, that of the Kookree, I have seen. 
The ghaut at the head of it, is the Nana Ghaut. Of this. Dr. Gib¬ 
son says, “ It is steep, and probably could not be made practicable 
for carri^es. ' One mile north of it is a ghaut presenting not many 
difficulties, but the country E.S.K., through which the road must lead, 
is very impracticable, consisting of a series of very long rises and 
falls, following the meanderings of the Kookree river." As I had 
seen this valley. Captain Liddell does not describe it. My notes, 
made the next day, contain the following account of it: “ From 
Heerdee (five miles from the ghaut) to the end of our long even¬ 
ing’s walk (westward) the country is, for railway purposes, of the most 
discouraging description. We could see to the ghaut itself, and 
there seemed no improvement in the valley. It need not be de¬ 
nied that a railway might, at a very great expense, be constructed 
in it; but as to taking this valley with that of the Malsej so near, 
I think it must always be out of the question. There is a comider- 
ahle ascent before the ghaut descends, the range over which the 
road passes being distinctly visible to us, and seeming to connect 
the elevated masses on each side.” (This ridge, or probably the 
road over it, is stated by Colonel Sykes to rise to the height of 
2435 feet above the sea.) “ It seemed probable, that if a practi¬ 
cable line Could be found at all, it would be along the base of a 
range on the north side, gaining the level of the Kookree by 
gradually descending the slopes of the ravine along which the river 
passes.” 

The ride next morning brought us as far down the valley as 
Kamgaom. In this jart of the valley the spurs were as nu¬ 
merous and as elevated as in that we, saw the evening before. 
Opposite the village of Ooseran there is a ridge quite igcross the 
valley, formed, as it were, by a spur from each side, meeting tlw 
middle, instead of interlocking, as in other places. Through this 
ridge the Kookree passes by a deep cuf. 
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I As far As Kamgaoiw, and probably further, this description fot 
the valley still applies. Approaching Jooneer, it appears •■(from 
an elevation at a distance) to be a plain intersected by many 
'Ai-d deep ravines. 

Finally, we arrive at the Malsej Ghaut, and its valley the 
Mhurra Khora, along which flows the Khristnawuttee. Of this, 
the sebtion already given from survey, will sufficiently speak; but 
it may not be without use to contrast the language of two of the 
preceding authorities in respect of it, with that they have used in 
the foregoing description of the other valleys. Colonel Sykes says, 
“It is several miles wide, and literally as level, even to the 
brink of the ghauts, as if smoothed by art;” an expression, whose 
strength no doubt is derived from the imjtression he had retained 
of the rugged features of the other valleys. In another place he 
quotes this valley, as one of a few which, from the neighbouring 
heights, apj)oar “ as flat and smooth as a billiard-table; but 
when ti'avorsed are found to be cut up by numerous narrow and 
deep ravines.” How little such ravines interfere with the general 
character of the valley, or the excellence of the line, the section 
already made will show. Dr. Gibson says, “ Above the ghaut the 
ground presents an absence of dips, and a level difficult to be found 
elsewhere. In fact, ns the first report tnily states, the only work 
of any size is that of crossing the river Khristnanuddy, near Oo- 
toor. No amount of prejudi<'e or misrepresentation can succeed in 
distorting the very patent features of this the Mur valley. The 
country from Mur to Alleh is throughout open and healthy.” Cap- 
tein Liddell, knowing that I was intimately acquainted with this 
valley, did not notice it in liis letter: but in my notes of conversa¬ 
tions widi him at Poonah, before I visited it, I find it stated as 
follows: “ The valley into which the Malsej Ghaut leads, is per¬ 
fectly level and very rich. From the bead of the ghaut to Shola- 
poor, not a single difficulty occurs. All the other valleys are less 
favourable, and some of them are much perplexed with the feet of 
the tranverse spurs interlocking across them.” 

To these notices of local peculiarities it n^ay be proper to add a 
few Hhuirks on the general form of the district. The Syhadree 
range forpis almost everywhere, not only the great step from the 
table land to the lower level of the Coucan,' but a mountain margin 
j^table land itself; its peaks often rising to the height of 2000 
I the ele.vated vallevs on the east. From this mountain 
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{uargin spring the ranges which divide the valleys, artd which<ibv 
thoif scarped and precipitous character, prevent all intercourse be¬ 
tween valley and valley, excej)t by a few difficult paths. These 
ranges rise from 500 to 1000 feet, and sometimes more, abov^lBS" 
included valleys. Proceeding eastward, the valleys widen and be¬ 
come level, finally mergitig into tlie flat country through which the 
Beema and its northerly tributaries take their course. It Is at the 
head of each of these valleys, and between the mountain blocks from 
which the several spurs take their rise, that tho mountain margin 
becomes depressed and broken enough to admit of its being tra¬ 
versed by the bullock tracks, or footpaths, called ghauts; but this 
margin is nowhere broken through except at tho Malsej, and, may 
be, at the Koosoor and Bliorc Ghauts; everywhere besides, it has 
to be ascended from the Deccan, or eastwards, before it permits 
descent to tho Concan or westward country. Midway between tho 
Malsej and the Bhore Ghauts, the range, even at the points where 
it is passable, seems to rise considerably, and to decline each way : 
the highest point is that of Bheema Shunkur. Tho heights are as 
follows, all being taken barometrically, and quoted from Colonel 
Sykes's table, except the first, which is from my own observations : 


Fept. 

Malsej. 2051) 

Nana tfhnut. 2453 

Bhore (fhaut. 2888 

Bheema Shmikur. 2082 

Neelsee (the ghaut being probably something higher) . . . 2326 

Kundalla (average of observations about) .1800 


It is from tho points of the greatest elevation that the perplexed 
and broken ground springs, by which the head of most of these 
valleys is, so far to the east, and so greatly, encumbered. 

From all this it follows, that that source of the tributaries of the 
Khristna which is at the Malsej Ghaut, if the most remote from 
the main stream, is not necessarily tlie highest, and indeed is known 
not to be the highest. 

It would be easy to point out other features of the district worthy 
of remark, and not without bearing on the present purpose; but, 
supposing that I have said enough to show that there is m ghaut or 
valley south of the Malsej, which is on the whole preferable to it, 
I proceed to consider those to the northward. 

Here^as before, I take first the road* which is jt once the line of 

c c 
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present'traffic, and the boundary beyond which we should not 
think of adopting another line, viz., the Thul Ghaut and its I'oad. 
^ limit myself thus, not from want of facts to show a strong presump¬ 
tion' that further northward a better line is not to bo found, but 
that I may speak within reasonable limits, and yet with sufficient 
particularity, of that which I do describe. 

I go hrst to that part of the line to the Thul Ghaut which lies 
in the Concan. Mr. Langford, Collector of Ahmednuggur, writes 
me as follows : “ What it is now I cannot positively say; but in my 
day a worse line of road than this from Shapoor in the Concan, to 
Kussara, at the foot of the ghaut, engineers could not have hit on. 
The old gentleman who planned it, had some curious views about road 
making; and one was, never to go round a ravine when he could go 
slap through it; and this was the case with the road when first 
made; but I believe it has since been much improved, and one half 
the traffic of the Deccan goes by it to Bombay, chiefly carried by 
cattle. I doubt much, however, if you could have found a lino for a 
rail from Shapoor to Kussara, as, in parts, the eountry is very 
rugged, having many deep ravines that would have been great ob¬ 
stacles to the works; added to which this line is, at certain sea¬ 
sons, a particularly unhealthy one—in the rains, a deep jungle; and 
Kussara, which you must have made a halting station, about as 
deadly a place as any I am acquainted with, the fevers caught there 
generally being fatal ones. All those evils you escape by the Malsej 
route, and have the advant^e of a tolerably populous country be¬ 
tween Callian and the bottom of the ghaut, and, as far as I recollect, 
except the one or two rivers you have to pass over, on which you 
will have few difficulties to enemmter. You have also this advan¬ 
tage, that in case of running a branch to the Bhore Ghaut from 
Moorbar, you will have an easy country to run it over.” 

Clunes (18S56)—.‘‘Itinerary of Western India” says,—that “from 
the ghaut, the same sort of hilly, broken, and rocky roads continues, 
with little intermission, through thick high jungle, and crossing 
many watercourses to Kurdee (sixteen miles).” And further on ho 
says, “ The whole of the road from Kurdee tc^Kateewalee (fourteen 
miles further) may be called a continuation of the pass, the country 
being hilly in many parts, covered with thick high jungle, and 
very Ufctle cultivation.” In the Quartermaster-General’s published 
Boutes, 1836, it is stated thgt “ from Kurdee to Kussara” (ten and 
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tjjree quarters miles) “ the inarch is througn a completely ghn*it, 
country, anrl presents perpetual obstacles to troops from the imprac¬ 
ticable nature of the nullas’ beds; ascents and descents innu¬ 
merable “ rocky impracticable soil“ frequent nullas,” ‘ &c.<*^ 

Although the road has been much improved since their date, it 
is conceived that the observations just quoted .'.orve to show the 
generally discouraging nature of the country. 

Before I went to India, Mr. Clark, now one of our engineers, was 
desirous of finding a route from his short lino to the Thul Ghaut: 
this I believe he attempted by avoiding the direct line I have just 
described, and holding to the north-westward of it. Even tliis route, 
he told me, ho found as nearly as possible iinpracticahlc. In a 
letter to mo, written when he had not carried his exploration, pre- 
paratoiy to survey for us, half way across the Concan, ho said that 
the lower part of the Thul Ghaut lino had no advantages whatever 
over that to the Malsej, and he thought a line miglit possibly be 
found to the Thul Ghaut, by Shyera, and up the Basta. Since 
that time he has become, I believe, fully convinced of the superiority 
of the line wo have taken. 

The Thul Ghaut lino below the ghaut is not to be preferred on 
account of population and road-sido business. In 1820, dunes 
said there was not a single inhabited hut from Egutpoora at the 
lop of the ghaut to Kurdoe, sixteen miles from the foot of it. The 
Quartcrniastcr-Gencrars Koutes of the same date, are little less 
expressive in the same sense. The country to the left or north-west 
of the line, particularly beyond the Vyturnee River, is a continued 
forest thinly inliabited by u race of half-savage woodcutters, ruled 
by native Ibijalis, with, I believe, little interference on the part of 
our Government. 

Above the ghaut the present road goes over the usual rugged 
fringe to the actual ghauts. From Wadewra to Egutpoora at the 
top of the ghaut (fourteen miles). Clones says it passes “ over an 
undulating surface, with several steep ascents and descents; but it 
is perfectly passable for cattle laden.” From Nassick, eastward, I 
believe no difficulty would bo found. 

Although not muciS reliance is in gengral to be placed on the 
character of the present ghaut roads, as affording indications of 
the probable existence of good lines of ascent in their vicinity, 

' For the rite in the Northern CJhcan, «ec page 249. 

C C 2 
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,yet, in this ‘instance, we may gain more help than usual from tlvi 
description given of the existing and intended road; and T aqj the 
more inclined to collect here all that I can find on the subject, from 
‘t5&.''*ig been disappointed of seeing the ghaut myself. 

Of the ghauts in general in this part of the Syadreo Range, 
Clones says that “ the country throughout, to the right and left of 
each rdad, which (road) itself winds along a ridge (or branch as 
it may be called) of the highest hills, is completely intersected 
with similar ridges, extremely steep, mostly too much so, in any 
cross direction, for even foresters to descend; and the whole face 
of the country is covered with trees, bamboos, underwood, and long 
grass. This makes it impracticable for cavalry, except by the roads, 
or rather paths, all of which might be easily destroyed by cutting 
ditches across tliem, where, as is generally the case, they are of 
earth, or by foiling trees across at favourable places. From the 
tops of tho passes the country westward is seen to be covered 
with jungly hills, for at least fifteen miles in every direction, and 
water is scarce, generally early in the dry season.” 

The Government has long been desirous of making this a con¬ 
venient ghaut, not only to facilitate the passage of troops and 
mails, but because a very important part of the commerce of 
Bombay comes from the countries beyond it, and must therefore 
suffer the loss and inconvenience of this miserable route, or go 
far round to avoid it. Several ofiicers have been successively em¬ 
ployed on it for some years past, and various lines and modifications 
of lines liave been proposed. Lieutenant Chapman of the Bombay 
Engineers, who is now in charge of the works, writes me, amongst 
other matters, as follows. After stating that the villages in the 
neighbourhood are small and few, and that it is difficult to obtain 
a sufficient number of hands, he proceeds: “ During the hot season 
the scanty supply of water deters workmen from assembling in 
numbers; during the rains the greater portion are engaged in culti¬ 
vating their village fields, which occupation an offer of employment 
remunerating in a quadruple degree, would, I hardly think, induce 
them to forego. And during the cold season, the climate of the 
ghaut jangles is of so deadly a nature, espedially to a Deccannee 
man, that few are found willing to stand the brunt of it.” 

Of the "nature of the works he says, “-In laying down the new 
line on the ghaut, a prong from the main ghaut was taken advan¬ 
tage of; up which the road winds with a slope nowhere greater than 
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one in 20 . The total length of the road is if8,t52 feet„or five miles 
throve furlongs and 28 yards. The greater jiortion, Ly far, is iii 
side-cutting; and that in one instance, for about half a mile in 
lengih, in solid black rock, at an angle of 4,5'. Its width is 22 Jjg(f 4 ) v 
and where no parapot is required 23 feet is the roadway.” 

“ The inclinations are as follow's;— 


Feet in length. 


Inclination. 

Feet lUicent 

10,107 

at 

] ill 20 

508-36 

0,397 


1 „ 21 

304-02 

1,740 

„ 

1 „ 24 

72-75 

2,638 


1 „ 41 

01-90 

1,008 


1 „ 43 

37-40 

2,085 


1 „ 44 

01-02 

3,321 

.. 

1 „ 87 

68-20 

28,462 



1104 30 


“ b'rom this it would appear that the ascent from Kussara to the 
top of the ghaut is a little upwards of 1100 feet.” 

I suspect that from Kussara to the top of the ghaut is in direct 
distance but about half the length of the road. 

This line would be still worse for the southern traffic, than a 
line by Poouah would bo for the northern. It may therefore be 
concluded that, difficult to make, and troublesome to manage, as it 
might be, if the first line made in this countij, it could gain but a 
pai't of (he traffic which would seek the Malsej line. 

An interesting point of inquiry, liowever, remains, on which 1 
can give only a conjectural statement; it relates to the absolute 
height of the ghaut above the sea, and the comparison of its eleva¬ 
tion with that of the summit level of the line by which it is proposed 
the northern traffic should reach the Malsej line. The summit 
level spoken of is near the Alleh Khind, and is 2107 feet above 
the sea. I nowhere meet with the height of the Thul Ghaut; but 
I imagine it is something, though not much less, thou this. The 
heads of most of the valleys between the Malsej and Thul Ghauts, 
are know'n to be higher than the Malsej ; but we may perhaps ob¬ 
tain an approximate tonclusion in respect of the Thul Ghaut as fol- 
ows:—the Pera river, where we cross it, is 1702 feet above the 
sea; probably the Godavery in the same longitude has Nearly the 
same elevation. That point is, in direct distance, about 42 miles 
fron tl^ sources of some branches of the Godavery, which are near 
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thf head of. the Thul dhaut. If we allow seven feet per mile for 
the fall (a rate not equal to that of several of the rivers south of the 
Malscj, and not one-third of that of the Mool, the first to the north 
we shall find the sources are at an elevation of 294 feet above 
that point, or of 1996 feet above the sea; and to this probably is to 
bo added the height of the crest commonly found immediately at the 
summit»of the ghaut. 

1 think, therefore, there can be little doubt that the traffic will 
have to be carried to a summit level somewhat but not greatly 
higher, by the route proposed, than by the direct route of the Thul 
Ghaut; but it is to be taken into account that we then bring it to a 
line on which it has to bear but half the charge of dividend and 
management—that we have to make a very much shorter, and pro¬ 
bably, mile for mile, a much less costly line—that we avoid the ex¬ 
pense and inconvenience of another set of ghaut works—and that 
we escape to a great extent the dangers and loss which would be cer¬ 
tain to arise from our traversing a peculiarly unhealthy district. 

For the ghauts and valleys between the Thul and the Malsej, 
my best and almost only authority is Mr. Langford, the Collector of 
Ahmednuggur, in whose charge the country is at this time. 1 quote 
from his letters, except when it is otherwise stated. He begins at 
the Malsej. 

“ The first valley on the Nassick side of Hurrees-chundcr,” (i. e. 
the first valley north of tho Malsej) is the Kotool, which leads 
by the large village of Kotool to Sungumnair, a distance of about 
30 miles. In this the Mool River has its rise. This would never 
have done for railway operations, as it is a continuation of ascent 
and descent tho whole distance, with one very bad ghaut, five or six 
miles from Sungumnair, beyond which the ghaut road is impassable 
for carts.” 

Here I may add, that when Mr. Conyboarc and myself were 
on Hurrees-chundcr, from the top of which mountain both this 
valley and that of tho Malsej are overlooked, we did not for a 
moment hesitate which to prefer, supposing even both were open to 
the westward, and of equal elevation. But I have not heard of 
a ghaut leading from the Concan into the head of this valley, and I 
rather think there is nono^ or only a difficult footpath. As to eleva¬ 
tion it is perceptibly much higher at its head, and for some miles, 
than the Malsej valley, and falls much more rapidly from end to end: 
Colonel Sykes gives the sourew of the Mool River, on tho customary 
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ridge across tbc head of the valley, an Elevation o^ S961 feet: 
kotool thirteen miles off is 2163; while Gunjpeer twenty miles still 
furtfier, whore we cross the river, is only 1770. 

Mr. Langford proceeds;—“ The next valley to tho north i^^p , 
Rajoor valley, in which is tho source of the Pera River. There is no 
pass from the ghaut into this, that would at all have answered your 
purpose; those leading into it from the Conoan being mostly, I may 
say, footpaths. On the Deccan side of tho ghaut, tho country, as 
far as the large town of Ankola (about ‘i"* miles) is wild and un¬ 
dulating, so much so, that no line, even had there been a good ghaut, 
could have been run through it; and in addition to this, the road 
from Ankola to Sungumnair is any thing but a good one, as far as 
Dandurphul (not quite ton miles) it being very undulating; but from 
this to Sungumnair, nine miles, and from Sungumnair to Kolar ittsu 
dead flat, and it is over this I believe you contemplate bringing 
your lino. 

“ North to Eajoor, and between that village and the foot of Patta, 
lies a tract of country the strongest on the whole range; it lies very 
high, and although here and there small valleys run into tho plain, 
the natural obstacles are so many, that making a road over it would, 

1 think, be quite impossible. Tho only two ghauts leading to this 
tract are the Choonda and Menda. Tho road lies from Dholkumb in 
the Ooncan, by the foot of Rutnagherrie, now in ruins; but it is 
said to bo so bad, that even brinjarries scarcely now frequent it, and 
it would never have answered your purpose. Besides these two 
ghauts, there are I may say fifty chorwaras (/. e. bye-roads, or thief 
tracks), leading from Dholkumb and the neighbouring villages of 
tho Concan, into the Deccan, and which, in the bad days of transit 
duties, were much frequented by smugglers; but few of these cattle 
could go by.” 

Subsequently Mr. Langford qualified a little this statement about 
the ghauts in the following words; Since writing the above, 1 
have heard that tho Choonda and Meiida Ghauts are not quite so 
bad as I have represented them; and that latterly, on account of the 
scarcity of forage (the last three years were years of drought), grain 
carriers have frequeated them, going to them via Rtqoor; but the 
country to them is quite what has been described by me.” 

To proceed:—“ North of the hill-fort of Patta, the country be¬ 
comes more level: the Pimpree Ghaut, leading from Wassalay in 
the Concan, is said to be easy of ascei\t; but I have never passed it; 
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it^eads on.the Deocan side, into a plain over which a good levc,l 
may have been found by Sinnnr to Kopergaum. But my rec 9 llec- 
tions both of the Deccan and Concan sides of this ghaut is, that the 
•^ss to it is particularly rugged, and that there are certain dips in 
the Concan side, a look at which would have driven a civil engineer 
half crazy.” 

Theip conies his description of the Thul Ghaut line which I have 
already quoted. 

He finishes on this subject by saying —“ What I have given you 
here i.s all from my own observations. I have been over the Kotool 
valley very lately; the Ankola-llajoor I have not visited for some 
years; but a man has a strong recollection of bad roads and other 
annoyances, and such are mine in reference to the country between 
the Hajoor valley and the plain country beyond Patta.” 

In this case, as in the other, I contrast the above language with 
that employed by the same writer in reference to the Malsej route. 

“ You have decidedly bit on the very best route into the Deccan 
—that by the Malsej Ghaut. I have recently been over it, and, 
excepting the ghaut itself, I can see no impediment to the rail¬ 
way operations; the country on this side, until within three or four 
miles of Pamair, a place 23 miles from Ahmednuggur, and about 
60 from the Malsej, is about as fine a level as could be found in 
the Deccan, and in taking a line to the north of Parnair, which 
I believe your engineers are doing, you avoid much of the hilly 
track, and get into the fine level of the Sungumnair district.” 

It is true that tlie opinions of these gentlemen are by no 
means to be taken as conclusive on engineering points; but con¬ 
sidering that their official position at tho head of their respective 
districts and departments, and their long acquaintance with the 
several localities, have given them strong reasons and ample oppor¬ 
tunity for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the great features 
of tho country, 1 should have thought myself justified in relying 
on their clear descriptions of other routes, and their strong prefer¬ 
ence for the Malsej, even if I had not had their opinions con¬ 
firmed by all that 1 saw myself. I do not think it possible for a 
person to see the country between Poonah abd the valley of the 
Malsej Ghaut, without deciding at once, that no line can be taken 
^tween them; «iid, as far as I could judge, by means of distant 
from very elevated points, the country to the north of the 
is equally decided in character, 
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^Nothing is more likely than that, at sofne future time, other 
lines ^will he made to cross the ghauts and enter the Deccan. I 
conceive, however, that, the points at which this can be done are 
very few, and are far enough from the Malsej to leave suffi^pt 
space for the derivation of a paying amount of tratfic from an 
improved country between them. Nor can this take place, I ima¬ 
gine, for some time to come, if intending new advonturevs have 
any prudent regard for their own interests; but considering that 
the speculative and adventurous habits of certain wealthy classes 
of the natives, might easily lead them, under the excitement of 
novelty, and the example of our success, to schemes injurious to 
us as well as to themselves, I have thought it necessary to suggest 
to our board the propriety of obtaining a legislative protection 
against the risk of premature competition. If that should be ob¬ 
tained, I imagine that the lines as now laid out, would have, in 
due time, a suflicient remaining traffic of their own, notwith¬ 
standing they might be drained of some of their original traffic by 
more direct lines. In the mean time I concluded (how correctly it 
is for you to judge) that this line would be made under fewer 
disadvantages, and with better prospects of success, than any 
other which the 2'hysical features of the country, and the general 
condition of its population, would permit. 

I have only to add, that the books and the originals of the let¬ 
ters I have quoted, as well as any other documents I have in charge, 
will be much at your service, and that I shall gladly assist in eluci¬ 
dating any other point to which you may direct my attention. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Signed) J. Chapman, 
Manager, (Ireat Indian Peninsula Eailway Company. 

To R. Stephenson, Esq. C.E. 

P.S.—I have omitted to compare the length of the railway with 
that of the road by which the north-eastern traffic now comes to 
Bombay, or rather to Tannah. The line it takes from Berar, is 
through Candish to Ctiandore, thence by Nassick, the Thul Ghaut, 
and Bhewndy, to Tannah. Our line is nearly the same with it 
till we come to Chaleesgaom in Candeish, whore we Iea\e it and 
come to the Unkye Tunkye Pass, and by Kopergaum to Alleh, the 
Malsej, ^and so to Tannah. 
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The two routes are' in length as follows:— 

PREBEST ROAD. 


Chaleesgaom to Chandore, by mnp. . 4l> 

rRiadote to Nassick, Clunet, 54 . 40| 

Naseick to Taniiah, by a MS. route from the Quartermaster-General’s 
Office, dated OOth March, 1846 . 931—1831 

* BAllWAT. 

Chaleesgaom to TJnkye Tunkye, by map.89 

Unkye Tunkye to the Pern, being six miles less than from Munnar to 

the Pera; Mr, Conybearc's printed memoranda.51 

Pera to Allch Khiud; railway survey .32| 

Alleh Khind to Koobee ; railway survey.21J 

Koobce to Tannah: railway survey.63 

-207 

Difference, the present road being the shortest, or about one-eighth . 26 


The geographical distance from Tannah to the Unkye Tunkye 
pass is about 130 miles, and it is nearly the same to Chandore. 


Extract of a Letter from the Chairman of the Provisional 
Committee of IIio^Great Indian Peninsula Pailway Com¬ 
pany, to the IIONOURARLE tllC GOVERNOR ill COUNCIL at BOM¬ 
BAY, submitting the intended Lines of Railway for the exami¬ 
nation of Government. 

To the IIoN. Sir George Arthur, Bart., Governor and President 
in Council, lionibaj^. 

lIoNouiuBi.E Sib, 

it * ♦ * t 

4. The views which have led to the adoption of those linos may 
now be stated. 

6. Bombay has a peculiar geographical position, whicli goes far 
towards determining tlio direction of tho first portion of any railway 
proceeding from it. For, unless the dictates 6f experience in every 
other quarter be disregarded, it will bo found necessary to provide 
that no kreak shall exist in the line between Bombay and the in¬ 
terior ; and a break can only bo avoided by crossing to the main land 
at a point near to Taunali. »ln all matters, therefore, of general 
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nature, affecting the railway system of Westdhi India, the question 
of reaching Bombay is, in fact, tliat of reaching Tannah. 

0. In determining the course of the line on the continent, certain 
principles require to he kei>t in view. Railways arc new in 
and the data on which their prospects can be calculated are, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, uncertain; but their introduction and extension are 
much to be desired, for reasons of public advantage as well as of 
private profit. If, however, the first considerable attempt should 
fail to bo a profitable one, great discouragomout to future enterprise 
will necessarily ensue; on the contrary, a successful railway will bo 
the precursor of many more. The only metliod of gaining all the 
security for a desirable issue of the first attempt, is so to lay out the 
first lines, that they shall collect the greatest amount of traffic with 
the smallest amount of mileage; or, to say the same thing in other 
words, that tlie railway shall bo made to accommodate as great on 
extent of country as possible, although some ])arts of the country 
may not bo so well served by it as they would be by direct and in- 
dependoiit linos. This consideration, everywhere important, has a 
peculiar reason, and peculiar facilities for its application, here. The 
great Syadree range, even at its most favourable point, will require 
unusual expense, both for the construction of the line on its slope, 
and for the current working of the traffic up and down it; and this 
extra risk and cost will require that every stream and rill of troflic 
which can be gained, should be turned to account in its favour. On 
the other hand, the advantage of railway transit, even in cheapness 
over every mode of conveyance at present in use in this countiy, 
will render it perfectly safe to adopt, for the railway, routes which 
are somewhat longer than those now used by bullocks and carts, if, 
indeed, the necessity for such longer routes should really be incurred 
by the endeavour to accommodate largo districts with few linos. These 
considerations evidently point to a single line across the Concan and 
up tlio ghaut; and since the traffic of Bombay is derived from both 
northern and southern districts above the ghauts, it seems that the 
single line should take the most favourable engineering point in the 
ghauts to be found near the latitude at which it enters tlio Concan from 
the west. This viewaderives support from the fact that neither the 
Concan nor the country immediately east (ff the ghauts, is, at present, 
in a condition to contribute to the general traffic of the liise, in pro¬ 
portion to the length of railway which will bo located in it. The 
traffic will come through much more tlia»i from them, and they should 
therefore be ti’averscd by the shortest possible length of railway. 
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7. Nor„is this all ;'a line of great internal traffic runs from north 
to south, and, vice versd, very nearly in the longitude where the 
trunk line above the ghauts would bifurcate to proceed north or 
s(jjith towards the districts supplying this traffic; these parts of the 
'line, therefore, while they are indispensable to the coastward trade, 
will have a separate and imjMjrtant traffic of their own. If, for ar¬ 
gument’s sake, we suppose this north and south line in the interior 
to be already made, we shall see. at once, that the line to afford the 
greatest return to its proprietors, and the greatest advantage to the 
commerce of Bombay, would be one joining it at a right angle, as 
does the line now proposed. 

8. These arguments are offered to show that, even if the Conoan 
were a plain affording an unchecked choice of direction, and the 
Syadree range were a uniform smooth step, equally eligible for our 
purpose in every part, we must inevitably be led to the adoption of 
the lines now proposed; and when, in this very direction a route 
between Tannah and the Deccan is found more favourable, in an en¬ 
gineering point of view, te the construction of a railway, than any 
other known to us, a .confident expectation is entertained that the 
Goveniment will think the country has been sufficiently examined 
to warrant their definite approval of the line proposed. However 
certain the conclusions to be drawn from these facts may be, in¬ 
quiries as to the engineering facilities of the districts to be passed 
through have not been neglected. Bearing in mind that a favour¬ 
able ghaut (which it might be very laborious and difficult to find) 
would be useless, if it led only to an impracticable valley in the 
country above or below it (which it was much easier to learn), atten¬ 
tion was rather directed to the country above and below the ghauts, 
than to the ghauts themselves. The results go far towards esta¬ 
blishing the fact, that there is no other line nearly so good, merely 
in an engineering point of view, as that which is also shown as above 
to be preferable for other reasons. 

^ # J|C :Je ^ 

I have the honour to remain, 

Honourable Sir, 

Your most obedient and humide Servant, 

'■ R. W. Ckawfoud, 

Sailway Office, Bombay, Cbainnau of .the Frovieional Committee in 

6 June, 1846. Bombay, of the Great Indian Peninsula 

Bailwsy Company. 
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APPENDIX E. 

REPORT of Oeo. T. Clark. Esq., Engineer to the Board in Bom¬ 
bay of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, onthe 
Engineering Features of the Concan and the Great Western 
Ghauts. 


London, July, 1847. 

Gentlemen, 

The substance of the following report was drawn uji in the dis¬ 
trict to which it relates, in the month of March last. I was on my 
way to examine the Koosoor Ghaut, the only remaining pass which 
I believe to be worth any further attention, when 1 received your 
instructions to proceed to England upon your affairs with as little 
delay as ]iossiblo. This report is in consequence less complete than 
it would otherwise have been, and it has also necessarily been de¬ 
ferred until the present time. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Geo. T. Clark. 


London, July, 1847. 


Gentlemen, 

Your instructions of October last relate to three several works, 
two of which, the survey of the Alleh and Mhuse line, and that of 
the deviation line between Koobee and the Bervee, have been com¬ 
pleted, and the results laid before you. I have employed the short 
time that remained after the completion of the latter survey, in a 
general examination of such parts of the Syadree range as were 
within my reach, and I now proceed to lay before you what I have 
to observe on that subject. 

I have assumed that any line of railway professing os its main 
object the connection of the Peninsula of India with Bombay, 
must traverse the Syadree between the Bhore and Thul Ghauts. 
South of the Shores Ghaut the high ground is for many miles 
perfectly impracticable. Considerably ifbrth of the Thul Ghaut, 
and between it and the Taptee River, the hills indeed sink down, 
and the ascent to the Deccan is reduced, I believe, to about 500 feet; 
but such a route would scarcely answsr the ends of your railway. 
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and that cyinsiderable* part of it which would, in such a case, pass 
u|) the Northern Konfcun, would be circuitous and very expensive. 

The country immediately north of the Thul Ghaut is shut out by 
a chain of heights, extending westward from the ghauts, and 
including the great mountain of Joona Mowlee. This high 
ground extends nearly to Vizerabyo, and along tho left bank of the 
Taunse^ River. Judging from a general inspection of this ground, I 
am inclined to believe that anyjine passing northwards must turn 
the whole of it. The aspect of the valley of the upper Taunsa, as 
seen from Mowlee, is not inviting. Tho Seer Ghaut, about ten 
miles north of tho Thul, is reported to be very easy of ascent, but 1 
should much doubt whether tlic approach to it from below, by its 
valley, that of tho BeyaJi, a tributary of the Vyturnoe, would be 
found practicable. This is the ghaut by which it was at one time 
contemplated to carry, towards Calcutta, the post road which now 
traverses the Thul Ghaut. 

Tho country immediately south of tho Bhoro Ghaut, like that 
north of tho Thul, is cut off by a tract of high ground dividing the 
valley of tho Apta from that of the Nagotna River, and extending 
west of the Punt Suchew’s country. 1 have also taken a generiil 
view of this country from various points, and I am satisfied that it 
also is impracticable. This, therefore, is conclusive against tlu'. 
groat ravine south of Khaudalla, across the head of which the upper 
part of the Bhore Road is carried, and which is in some respects 
suitable for an inclined plane. 

There remain, therefore, the Bhore and Thul Ghauts, and the 
country between them, a frontier of about 70 miles in length. 

I have not ascended the Thul Ghaut, nor any of the passes be¬ 
tween it and the Malsej, though I have visited the ground between 
it and Auja Purwut. I have, however, examined tlie lower parts of 
tho valleys descending from this tract, as the Churnal, the Basta, 
the Shyee, and tho lower Kaloo. Tho lower Kaloo is impracticable, 
and therefore excludes its tributary, the Shyoe, and another smaller 
stream which descends from Dolekhum, and with them the 30 
miles of frontier between the Malsej and the Chonda and Mandha 
Ghauts. In this district are situated the strong forts of Mudunghur, 
Allung, and Koorung, and'Kulsabaee Hill, reputed to be 6000 feet 
high, and»tho highest land in the Deccan.' The Pimpree Bhore 
GMut, next north of these, is very lofty, and evidently out of the 
question. 
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The Basta is the river of the Thul Ghaut. I^ave ascended it from 
Callian to the junction of the Chumal. It affords so far a practi¬ 
cable, tmt by no moans a straight or economical line. 1 ceased to fol¬ 
low it any higher, because, though suitable enough for a com^n 
road, it appeared to wind a good deal, and to be connected with nu¬ 
merous ravines on its northern side, unfitting it for railway pur¬ 
poses. It appears to me to be in a yery high degree imprabable 
that any practicable lino into the/ Deccan should exist between 
Mowlce and the Thul Ghaut, and the Malsej. 

Of the country above, below, and upon the range between 
the Malsej and Bhorc Ghauts, I can, with the exception of one 
pass, apeak from close personal examination. This country includes 
about 50 miles of the Syadree, and several passes, some but little 
known or frequented, and a few accessible only by means of ladders. 
With some limited exceptions, this lino of ghauts, as far south at 
least as Beema Shuiikur, presents one general and remarkable fea¬ 
ture. It is not a mere scarp caused by the sudden cessation of the rise 
from the Deccan, and the occurrence of a precipice or steep descent 
towards the Konkun. These features are present, but in addition to 
them, upon or a little behind the scarp, there occurs a crest or ridge 
making a sort of boundary wall between the country above the 
scarp, and the scarp itself, and adding materially to the elevation of 
the latter as scon from below. At the Malsej and the Nana Ghauts 
this crest is imperfectly developed. Between and south of them it 
is from 800 to 1000 feet high at the least, and so perfectly pre¬ 
cipitous on cither side as to cut off completely all communication 
save where it is partially cleft by basaltic dykes. The head of the 
Murr Valley, immediately south of the Malsej, presents a well-marked 
example of this crest, as well as of the description of pass referred 
to, two of which occur, and are both ladders, rather than stairs, 
of stone, the steps being prisms of basalt. 

This crest is wanting at the Nana Ghaut, the approach to the lower 
part of which is excellent; but the upper part is precipitous and im¬ 
practicable, as is the valley above for some distance below Jooneer. 
South of the Nana the crest re-appears, and extends unbroken, or 
broken only by an ocfjasional notch, as far as Seedghur, and thence 
increasing in breadth and height, to Becrda Shunkur. 

Below the Nana, and between it and Seedghur, occur th# heads of 
theHeera,theDoyefodee,theBervee,and theMogree Rivers,the latter 
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risiug oil Jiotli sides rt: the promontory of Seedgliur. The course of 
kich of these rivers is marked by a spacious plain, extending, very 
nearly level, to within a couple of miles, and often much less, 
of the foot of the ghauts, and probably nowhere above from 150 to 
'SO'O feet above the level of the sea. 

The Hecra and Doyefodoe are practicable by means of the Bervee, 
though their natural outlet is by the Kaloo. The lower part of the 
Mogree reaches the Bervee thnis’igh the Choue jungles, and is im¬ 
practicable. 

The excellence of the Heera and Doyefodee valleys, though turned 
to account ill my amended line (of J 840-7) to the Malsej, is of little 
value ns regards their proper ghauts, which, from the Naiia to Seed- 
ghur, rise as a precipitous wall of rock, crossed by no pass practicable 
for bullocks, and much above 3000 feet high, of which the upper (U)0 
or 800 feet would bo, as already described, ascended on one side, only 
to be descended on the other, unless obviated by a tunnel of unusual 
length, and which could be excavated only from the two ends. Those 
ghauts are in fact quite impracticable. From the fort of Seedgliur 
a spur of high ground extends three or four miles into the plain. 
This affords an e.xcelleiit and easy ascent to the platform upon which 
rests the great pyramidal mass of Seedghur. But this platform, 
though high, is 1000 feet below the main crest of the ghaut, which 
rises a little distance behind it, and cuts off all hope of an ascent in 
this quarter. It is the occurrence of this precipice which renders 
the Kopoloe Ghaut so difficult, and made the hill fort of Seedghur, 
like that of Bhyrogurh, absolutely unassailable from the Deccan. 

From Seedghur to Beema Shuukur the range rises in elevation and 
retains its precipitous character. Beema Shunkur gives off a spur 
which passes south-westward into the Konkun, some eight or ten 
miles, and affords a good approach to its lower platform, and to the 
lofty detached rock, known as Kulwuiiteo cha Mahal. Behind this, 
as at Seedghur, the main crest rises abruptly; so abruptly that the 
foot-path is carried along the platform full two miles on a level, 
and the bullock road throe, before any further ascent can be at¬ 
tained. The foot road then ascends by short traverses of six to 
twelve feet long, with occasional steps cut iit the rock, and thus a 
second platform is reachfcd, and the foot of a higher precipice, to 
.itiain whiah the road once more passes on a level for some distance 
its final ascent becomes practicable. 
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.Tiecnia Shunkur combines ull tlie worst f(ibturc8 of ghaut as 
regai'(^s the purposes of a, railway. 'J'lic elevation of the Dcccau* 
behind it is very coiisidei'al)lo, and the level of the Koukun before, it 
is remarkably low. Tlie scarp is therefore lofty, and it is also pre¬ 
cipitous ; and the crest superadded to its summit is broad and lofty,* 
as may be well seen in the docji valleys by which i< is scarred, and 
which contain the sources of the Beepa. I have dwelt upem the 
features of this ghaut because the^aro in a greater or loss degree 
those of all the range for sixteen miles on ii.s north, and seven or 
eight on its south, or between the sources of the Me.ena and the 
Baum liivers, which include a tract of high ground extending nearly 
to the Yeil Itiver, and for railway jiiu’poses quite impracticable. 

South of Beema Shunkur, the general liiii' of the Syadreo lies 
north-east and south-west, and a number of spui-s, oorrcs[)onding to 
the ridges passing south-eastward into the Deccan, pass north-west¬ 
ward ijito the Konkun. These are all acec.s.siblc from Ivallian by the 
broad and level valley of thcOolassa. The ghauts near to Beetna 
Shunkur and Kotleegurh are. high, and the ground behind them is 
bad. Further south, however, the ridge slightly sinks, and, at the 
Koosoor Ghaut, an easy valley below is combined with a tolerably 
level one above, and llm ghaut admits of the formation of an in 
clined plane by means of its spur. 

It is also to be observed that the Koosoor Ghaut is accessible 
only from the Oohissa lliver, and therefore can only be reached from 
Bombay by way of Tannali and the country north of the Bhow 
Mulling and Towlee range, which e.xtcnds nearly to Tvallian. But 
the Koosoor Ghaut lies nearly in the latitude of Bombay fort, and 
about twenty miles south of that of Taniiah or Tvallian ; a circuit 
which, disadvantageous if the question wero one of communication 
with Poona or the south, quite unfits it for any trunk for the 
northern traflic, which would have first to ascend twenty miles 
to Tannah, and then to descend the same distance to Koosoor, 
whence it must pass at least twenty miles still further south before 
it could turn tlie high ground about the junction of the Inderaonee 
with the Beema. The valley above, that of the Under, falls into 
the Inderaonee a litde above Eendooree and Tullehgaom Dhabaray. 
At Tullehgaora this river is not above two miles distant from the 
Powna, one of the rivers of Poona; but these streams wftid in very 
deep rocky beds, through a country the surfece of which undulates 
seriously; and a railway carried either fey Powna to Poonah, or by the 
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Inderaonee and Beeiaa towards the east, would probably be of 
Expensive construction, and with bad gradients. If no other pass 
across the ghauts existed, this no doubt would be recommended as 
perfectly practicable, but it is in no respect comparable to the line 
already surveyed. 

The country between the Koosoor and the Shore Ghaut, and 
about the latter, is high and broken. The ravine north of the Bhore 
Ghaut, at the head of which stJ^ds the village of Khandalla, is no 
doubt perfectly accessible from Kallian by the Oolassa, though not 
from Panwell; but the ground above, a part of which is traversed by 
the present road, is for six or seven miles, almost, if not quite, im¬ 
practicable. This is the final objection to the various ravines which 
cluste round the line of the Bhore Ghaut road. 

It appears, therefore, that between the Malsej and the Bhore 
Ghaut there occurs one ghaut only which can be regarded as practi¬ 
cable for an ascent by an inclined plane; and to reach that one from 
Bombay a considerable circuit must be made, and to extend a line 
from it far inward an unfavourable country must be crossed. 

Of the ghauts to the north of the Malsej I can speak with much 
less confidence, though I do not think any one of them will be found 
to suit the purposes of the railway. 

In conclusion I may add a few words concerning the ghaut which 
has been selected. 

It will be seen by reference to the maps of the presidency, that 
from Auja Purwut, Hurreechunder, and the space between them, 
parts of three distinct systems of rivers take their rise. The Mool 
and the Prewura (or Pera), southern tributaries to the Godavery, 
rise upon the northern and eastern fianks of Hurreechunder, and 
from thence northwards to Auja Purwut and Ruttunghur. The 
Kristnawuntee, a northern tributary to the Kokree, and thus 
through the Gour and the Beema, to the Kristna, rises on the 
southern flank of Hurreechunder, and above the Malsej Ghaut. 
Westward, the Kaloo rises, by numerous sources, from the western 
’ flanks of the same mountains, and pours its waters into the Basta, 
or river of Kallian. 

For these reasons it would probably be thought, d priori, that the 
Malsej was one of the higher points of the Syadree range, and there¬ 
fore the Ibast suited for the transit of a great trunk line of rail- 
,,way. This is no doubt true of the range between Aqja Purwut and 
Hurreechunder, the extreme points of which rise to 4600 feet above 
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the sea; but it does not apply to the Malsej^itself, which rises only 
to 2Q50, and is therefore much lower than the adjacent mountain of 
Hurreechunder. 

The reason of this is sufTiciently evident. In the first place, tljp 
valley of the Malsej is much broader at its commencement than any 
other of the ghaut valleys, and is therefore less encroached upon by 
the high mountain ridges on either side, which in fact do encroach 
upon and render impracticable th^arrower valleys north of Hurree¬ 
chunder, and those south between the Malsej and Nana Ghauts. 
Secondly, the natural position of the crest of the Malsej would be in 
a line between Auja Purwut and Joodhun; but by some natural 
operation, shown by the presence of numerous fissures and basaltic 
dykes, the whole of the crest between these mountains has been 
removed, and, by the excavation of a vast bay, thrown about six 
miles eastward, where, of course, its level was lower, by the fall due to 
that distance, which, to judge from the adjacent valleys, must have been 
very considerable. Also the floor of the bay has not been excavated 
to the general level of the Konkun; so that in addition to the de¬ 
pression of the crest, the base is unusually elevated, and hence the 
actual elevation of the crest of this ghaut above the valley immedi¬ 
ately below is only 1700 or 1800 feet, instead of between 3000 and 
4600, as in the adjacent cases. The fact is, that instead of being 
among the higher, the Malsej is among the lower, points of the 
range, measured from the sea; and, measured from the valley be¬ 
neath, is no doubt the very lowest. 

The position of this ghaut in the bottom of a bay, one side of 
which runs out for eight or ten miles nearly east and west, offers 
another contingent and almost equal advantage, since it affords a 
regular and easy ascent for the line of railway from the plain to the 
summit; and the spurs, which in an ordinary case might have been 
expected to render such an ascent along eight miles of mountain 
side impracticable, have been materially reduced by dykes of basalt, 
by which some have been cleft away and removed, and others much 
reduced in breadth, so that only one, Sindloo, presents any serious 
obstacle. 

In the Malsej (ihaut, therefore, tl^e following advantages are 
combined. 

It is in the direct line between Bombay and Calcutta. It is 
lower in elevation above the sea as compared with other ghauts; it 
is, I believe, much the lowest ghaut iti its elevation above its proper 
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valley in the Konkun'' It is accessible either by a straiglit plaiv? 
of one in fifteen and one in eighteen, or by a moderately curved 
one of one in forty. The valley above it admits of gradients not 
^xcfeding sixteen feet per mile, at least as low as Mhusu, and of a 
practicable line at least as low as Sholapore. It admits also, I learn 
from Mr. Chapman, of being carried by unobjectionable planes into 
the valleys of the Godavery end other northern rivers. I am not 
aware of any lower ghaut. A ^mut accessible by so easy, inex¬ 
pensive, and direct an approach from below I am very sure does 
not exist. I much doubt whether any other valley in the Doccan 
will allow of 75 or 80 miles of easy gradients, such as the surveys 
now before you prove to exist here. A better line across the Konkun 
may possibly bo found, but none nearly so direct; and for tlie com¬ 
bination of all these advantages I believe you might seek elsewhere in 
vain. The Malsej Ghaut was not proposed to you by me. Indeed, 
from the great breadth of the Konkun, and from other causes, it is 
nearly the last place in which I should have sought a line. It was 
recommended to me with the first instructions I received from your 
Managing Director, Mr. Chapman; and after an examination of the 
country for two seasons, I may be permitted to add that the selection 
does him infinite credit. 

I remain, &c.. 

Geo. T. Clark. 


APPENDIX F. 

ON THE TRAVELLING EXPENSES OF THE NATIVES OF WESTERN INDIA. 

The passenger traffic of Western India, although excluded from 
present estimates and discussions for its uncertainty, will become in 
time a matter of considerable practical importance. It is difficult 
to form general conclusions from any information at present pos¬ 
sessed, of the travelling habits and expenses of the natives. The 
following cases of different classes, are selects^ from 140, collected 
in Bombay, the details being mostly taken from the private 
cash accojpits or other statements of the travellers themselves. 
They were obtained under the superintendence of Maunsingh 
Bhowaneysingh, my chief native assistant, on whose accuracy, judg¬ 
ment, and fidelity, I had every reason to rely. 
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, 1. A very wealthy Bramin inhabitant of ©ombay, who frequently 
goes^from that place to Poonah, commonly spends about 26Z. on tbe . 
journey, which occupies five days; he takes fifteen horses, fifteen 
baggage carts, and twelve palanquin bearers. His household esta¬ 
blishment appears to consist of at least 77 persons, most, if nOf all, 
of whom accompany him. 

2. The widow of a native hereditary territorial officer qf high 
rank (the Dessaye of Gokak, in yie Soutli Mahratta country) went 
a journey of 60 miles, in three aaya with ten horses, eight ponies, 
fifteen sepoys, ten hammals (bearers or porters), and fifteen car- 
koons (clerks, or men of business'); expense, 73 rupees, 15 annas, 

6 pies, equal to 71. Os. 9(i., or 2s. l^d. per mile. 

3. A chief native officer of the Supreme Court of Bombay sup¬ 
plied particulars of 20 journeys on public business, of which three 
are the following:— 

“ After a few days stay there ” (at Honawur, on the coast), “ he 
proceeded towards Sirseo, a distance of eighteen coss ” (less tlian 40 
miles), “ and spent three days on the road. The expense incurred 
to him is as follows :— 

K. A. 1>. 

“ Hire for six bearers, at li anna each per cobs (IJrf. per mile) . . 10 2 0 


“ Paid for carrying the luggiige, twelve biggarics ” (labourers) J anna 

each per coss ” (id. per mile). 6120 

“ Mess expense for three days.300 

“ His people or servants, walking all the way through, as far as Sir- 
sec, over a hilly country, got their feet sore, and he allowed oil 
of one-quarter of an anna every day to each of the seven men 

for three days.OSS 

“ Fuel for making hot water to wash their feet with.0 16 

“ The servants and the men employed in carrying the luggage being 

tired of ascending the ghaut, liquor allowed to refresh them . 0 11 0 

, “ Torch-bearer’s wages, at 4 rupees per month.0 6 6 

“ Two servants’ do., at 3 rupees and 5 rupees each.0 12 9 

“ Two Bramin cooks do., at 3 rupees and 5 rupees each .... 0 11 2 


22 14 1 


Equal to about 21. 3s. 6d., or \Zd. per mile. 


“ After staying there ” (at Haweree) “ some time, he arrive4 at 
Hooblee,” (a large commercial town,) “a distance of fifteen coss,” 
(383 miles,) “ spending two days on the road; expended as fol¬ 
low!?: — 
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K. A. T. 

Feeding Bone lent b; a friend for the use of the Bramin cooks .060 

“ For returning it to its owner. 010*0 

“ One hired tattoo ” (pony).200 

“ Two hired bullocks for carrying luggage, 1 j rupee each ...380 
“ ^our bullocks of a cart lent by a friend for a distance of four coss, 
as far as Sawnoor, and the hire of a biggary” (labourer) “ that 

drove the cart.0 14 0 

“ Feeding and returning a horse to*iV.aOwner, who had lent it for 

riding to Hooblee, and the hire of At man that carried it . . 1 2 0 

Mess expense for two days .280 

“ Torch-bearer’s wages.043 

“ Two servants.086 

“ Two Bramin cooks.0 7 


12 4 2 

Equal to If. 8s. 6d., or about 7^<f. per mile. 

“After staying at Ahmednuggur he returned to Poonah witliii 
five days, distance 36 coss,”(74 miles,) “and the expenses incunvi 


to him are as follows;— 

B. A. 1'. 

“ To feeding his own horse, at 6 annas per day .114 0 

“ Five tattoos” (ponies) " hired. 1780 

“ Mess expense.2 13 0 

“ Bamoosees for watching ” (men of a particular caste so employed, 

where a traveller rests at night).0 5 0 

" Ghorewalla” (horsekecper), “ at 4 i rupees per month . ... 0 12 0 

“ One servant at 3 rupees.0 8 0 

" Two Bramin cooks, at 8 rupees and 31 rupees per month each .114 


24 13 4" 


Equal to 2f. 6s. 8c(., or about Tld. per mile. 

Many of the journeys of this officer average Is. 4.d. per mile. 

4. A tradesman of Jooneer went with his wife to Sattara, in silt 
days; distance 114 miles; expenses as follows:— 


B. A. p. 

• “ Two tattoos for Poonah.280 

“ Two ditto to Sattara .500 

" Two bammals ” (porters) “ to carry a child in a cradle .... 6 0 0 

" One cook’s wi^s, at 4 rupees per month.* ... 0 12 9 

One servant’s ditto, at 3 rupees per month.0 9 6 

' •* Messing ,. ‘....300 

(.."Sundries .080 


18 6.3 


Equal to If. 15s. 3<f., or, for the whole party, 3J(f. pa~ mile. 
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• 5. A native of the South Mahratta country#went from pharwar to 
Bombay, accompanied by a Braniin servant, at the following ex¬ 


pense ; distance 839 miles;— 

K. A. p. 

“ Two tattoos to Panwell, fifteen days, at lOi rupees each . . .21 0* 

“ Feeding and sundries.780 

“ Kent for places on the road ” (to sleep in ot night).114 0 

“ Ramoosees, for watching . . . 0*76 

“ Toll at the Bhore Ohaut for tattoos .0 2 0 

“ Boat hire for crossing the Kristna and other streams ..... 1 0 0 

“ Carriage of baggage from the village of Panwell to the bunder" 

(wharf).020 

“ Freight of boat ” (fare to Bombay).100 

Carrying out things from the boat to the shore.0 10 

“ Ditto from thence to the house.020 

33 4 6” 


Equal to SI. 8s. 9d., or about 2^<2. per mile. 


C. An astrologer travelled from Bombay to Jooneer in seven days 
for 17 rupees 3 annas and 3 pies, including the expense of the 
Brarain who assisted him, and I 5 rupee, the charge of crossing seven 
rivers between Bombay and Jooneer. The distance by the way 
of Poona is 131 miles, on which the total cost of IZ. 13s. lOd. comes 
to 8 ^(Z. per mile. 

7. A native inspector of Government vernacular schools, in the 
South Mahratta country, went several journeys, of which one may 
be noted, viz., from Dharwar to Poona, in twelve days, distance 
368 miles; cost for himself and his Bramin servant, two ponies, 
watchman, and sleeping places, 35 rupees 13 annas, or 2Z. Vs. 4cl., 
being about SJd. per mile’. 

• 

‘ I avail myaelf of this late and somewhat irregular opportunity to state a few 
facts connectgi^ith education. Willingly waiving discussion as to the connection 
of Governments with education, in respect of which I am probably much in the 
minority, I cannot revert without great pleasure to the visit I made to the Govern¬ 
ment school at Ootoor, a town of about 7000 inhabitants, 12 miles eastward from 
the Malsej Ghaut. ThI native local authorities invited me to see their town; after 
showing me its different quarters, and some impr#vements in paving, &e., which they 
had effected by local rates, without the intervention of the Government, they led me 
to the school, kept in the chamber over the gateway of the decaying fort or citadel, 
which occupies a comer of the town walls. The room was filled with inhabitants, 
and vAth the children, the latter forming Wee classes. The teacher had been 
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8. A bafiian inhabi#int of Bombay went on pilgrimage to Punr 
dbrpoor, accompanied by his wife, mother, son, cooking Bramin„four 
servants, and seven banian beggars. The journey occupied 14 days; 
the distance is 191 miles from Pan well. The party seems to have 
travelled in two bullock carriages, hired for the journey at fi-i 
rupees, and a doolie, an inferior kind of palkey, with six bearers, at 
a cost of 50 rupees. The whoje expense of the journey, including 
the food of the mendicants, was is'^upees 12 annas, or 14^. 10s. 7^d., 
equal to Is. per mile, for the whole party of sixteen persons, or 
Hd. per mile for each of them. 

9. Four inhabitants of Bombay went from that place to Punder- 

brought up in one of the central Government schools at Poonah. An examination 
was entered on, which was conducted by my native assistant, who was educated in 
the same school as the teacher, and who spoke English well. The first class read, 
in their own language, a chapter of Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas, stood 
well an examination in parsing, and solved very quickly a question which required, 
with other operations, an extraction of the square root; they pointed out my route back 
to England on large educational maps of the world, in Mabrattee, which hung on the 
walls; they had commenced logarithms, with the view, I was told, of proceeding to 
trigonometry. The second and third classes acquitted themselves with equal credit, 
in tasks suited to their lower standing. Schools like this, I afterwards found, were 
established in most or all of the considerable villages or market towns of the district ; 
and certificates of proficiency, signed by Mr. Eisdalc, then at the head of the system, 
were often presented to me with applications for employment. 

The large educational establishments of Bombay require brief mention. The 
Klphinstone Institution, founded chiefly by funds subscribed by natives, in memory 
of the benefits derived from the public course of the distinguished Indian states¬ 
man whose name it bears, contains 1500 students, of aU castes and creeds, and of 
all ages, from infancy upwards. Classes for the highest branches of literature and 
science exist here, as well as others for the most rudimentary teaching. Another 
institution of similar magnitude and chiuacter is under the care of the missionaries 
of the Scottish Free Church. The Grant Medical College, and other establishments, 
are devoted to special objects. All these are, I believe, doing, on. the whole, good 
service; but, if I am rightly informed, the great share taken (pt.haps here un¬ 
avoidably), by the Government in the management of the Eipbinstoue Institution, is 
not without some degree of the disadvantages which follow such management in 
other cases. 

Some private persons maintain small schools for native cMldren; and some of the 
natives, who have been educated uiMer British influence, have latterly set up volun¬ 
tary institutiqns for (I think gratuitous) female education. A merchant of 
Ahmedabad, in Guserat, has just established a school for native females in that city, 
for which, as appears by the Bombay newspapers, of November 2, the Government 
has bestowed on him the native title o/ “ Rao Bahadoor.” 
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poor, probably on pilgrimage, and were clj^'en days on the road. 
They went by boat to Panwell, thence by cart to Poonah, and thence 
on ponies to Punderpoor. The expense to each person was 8 rupees 
14 annas, or 17s., equal on ihe distance of 191 miles from Panwell 
to little more than Id. per mile. 

10. A dealer of Jooneer went to Nagpoor to purchase cotton cloths, 
apparently with one hired pony and one Bramiu servant; tjie time 
and distance both ways were 45 and 1000 miles ; his expenses 
for going and returning were dl^upees 11 annas and 9 pies, equal 
to 4/., or not quite Id. per mile. 

11. The following may serve to show the manner in which tlie 
difiSculties of personal travelling are sometimes mot; the journey 
was that of a clerk employed in Bombay, who went to that place 
from Islampoor, distance from Panwell 180 miles. 


n. A. i>. 

" He had his own tattoo and groom, and on the first day came to 
Oomnij, where he met with a friend who fed him and his tat¬ 
too; so the charge is omitted here. — 

** Left Oomruj for Sattara, where he spent for tattoo.0 3 6 

** Brought some eatables from home, which he eat at Sattara . . — 

“ Next at Kowteh, horse ..033 

** At Khapoorwhal, horse, groom, ramoosee, and self.0 4 3 

** Here he met with a friend going to Poonah, who supplied him and 

his tattoo with provisions, at his own expense, as far as Poonah. — 
Left Poonah for Wurgaom, horse, ramoosee, and self ....020 
At Khapoolee, ditto " (at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut) .... 0 3 6 

“ At Panwell, ditto.039 

** Sent back the tattoo and groom, and paid for their provision, 10 
annas, for tattoo and groom, 2 rupees 2 annas, which is his pay 
for sixteen days, at 4 rupees a month, for going and coming . 2 12 0 

** Boat hire from Panwell .080 

" Carriage of baggage to the dwelling house.0 1 9 


4 10 6 ” 


Equafto 8s. lOJf?., or not quite one-tenth of Irf. per mile; the time is, apparently 
seven or eight days. 

12. A Bramin priest of Bombay tr|,vclled from that, place to Sat¬ 
tara in seven days. By hiring a bullock carriage to Poonah along 
with two other persons, for 4| rupees, and another frAn Poonah to 
Sattara, with three others, for 5 rupees, he brought his own total ex¬ 
penses, including food, fees to ramJosees, &c.,,to 8 rupees 13 annas. 
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or 1$. ^\d.y being, on t&e distance of 135 miles, at the rate of a little 
■ more than six-tenths of Iti. per mile. 

13. Three Goozerattee mendicant Bramins, who were obtaining 
alms to the amount of about 5 rupees per month each in Candeish, 
traveled from Dhoolia to Bombay in 27 days, apparently on foot. 
Their joint expenses, which, besides food, included little more than 
ferries,scame to 13,] rupees, or,^!!. 5s. lOJd. The distance is 213]- 
miles, and the cost of the joumey^as, therefore, nearly ]d. per mile 
for each person. At Bombay they realized 10 rupees per month 
each by their profession of religious mendicancy, and after a time 
one of them set up a native school, by which he raised his income 
to 15 rupees. 

14. The patell of Hewra, near Alleh, came on foot to Bombay in 
four days, distance 100 miles, cost 13 annas, or about 1.?. 7d., being 
equal to about one-fifth of Id. per mile. 

1 5. A shepherd, a native of Islampoor, goes from Bombay to that 
place in seven days, spending-on the road 14 annas, or about Is. Sd. 
The distance is 186 miles from Panwell, and the cost therefore is 
about one-tenth of Id. per mile. “ He tells that he is in the habit 
of frequenting to and from Bombay, once in a year or two, to earn 
his maintenance, and as soon as ho obtained it sufficient to last for 
a small period, he leaves Bombay for his village. It is usual with 
this man, that when he sets out for Bombay he takes with him, from 
his home, a little quantity of bread, sufficient for two days, and a 
little quantity of flour, that can serve him for three or four days 
more, and after it is over spends for his eating about 1 or 1 ] annas ” 
(l]d. or 2 jd.) “ a day until he reaches Bombay.” 

It is not professed that these instances are sufficient for a full dis¬ 
cussion of this curious and important subject; they are selectqji 
merely to give some insight into the costs and incide^,ts of native 
travelling in Western India. 
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MAP OF INDIA. 

Thb quadrangle figure whose angles are at Bombay, Ougein, Kyragur, and Kumool 
defines approxinmtively the country supplied with salt from the coast near Bom¬ 
bay (p. 316;) and also the part of India with which Bombay communicates commer¬ 
cially through the neighbouring ports of the Concan (p. 164). 

The quadrangular figure, whose angles are near the words Malligaon, Deoghur, 
Sirsee, and Puttykonda, shows roughly the country which has supplied cotton largely 
to the rest of India, which sends cotton now to Bombay, and from which sufiicient 
supplies are most likely to be obtained. Pages 46, &c. 

The railway line which passes from Bombay by Callian, the Malsej Ghaut, Alleh, 
and Chaleesgaon, is that which was proposed for the Great Indian Peninsula Hall¬ 
way : it has a line from Allch to Sholapoor. 

The railway line which passes from Bombay by the Bhore Ghaut to Poonah, and 
thence by Ahmednuggur and Aurungabad to Ajunta, is that proposed by Lieut.-CoL 
Grant. 

MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO, AND WEST 

INDIES. 

The only remark required by this map is that the straight line in Brazil, from 
the Parana Hirer, in lat. 26° S. to the coast in lat. 3° S., is neither a natural nor a 
political division, b\it an imaginary line, between which and the ocean, much the 
greater part of the population of Brazil is situated. Pages 160, &c. 


MAP OF WESTERN INDIA, 

AS TKAVER8ED BY THE PEOPOSED EAILWATS. 

(Compiled from maps constructed under the authority of the Ooremment of Bomluty. 
Scale 10 miles on 1 inch.) 

The railway line proposed and surveyed for the 0reat Indian Peninsula Hailway 
Company passes from Bombay by Tannah, Moorbar, Nudvee, Kholetun, and 
Honsee, to the Malsej Ohaut; the aiterllative line, which is deemed prefenble, 
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inaamnch as it admits the use of locomotive power for the ascent, passes from 
Nudvee by Tdlowlee to the Malsej Hhaut. From the last-mentioned point the line^ 
is easily traced on the map to Alleh, and thence northward by Hunj peer, and thfcngh 
the Hunguthurree to Unkaee Tunkaee, and so by Chaleesgaonsouthward by 
Seroor, Mhuse, &c. 

^^he^railway line or lines proposed by Lieut.-Colonel Grant, from Inora Bunder 
and Tannah to Poonah by way of the Bhore Ghaut, and thence by Ahmednuggur 
and Aurungabad to the Ajunta Ghaut, are laid down, with such details as the slight 
information afforded, and the known fA>^res of the country seem to suggest. Be¬ 
sides the lines from Inora Bunder and Tanljih to the Bhore Ghaut, another line has 
been shown along the valley of the Oolasat Kiver, in the belief that this is the most 
eligible, perhaps the only practicable, railway route from the Bhore Ghaut to 
Tannah. 

The line from Knsseyleo Bunder, by Shawpoor, the Thul Ghaiit, Nassick, and 
Chandore, is that now traversed by the north-eastern traffic. Previous to the first 
improvement of the Thul Ghaut, about 1826, the principal Beinjarree route was by 
Bopiitgurh and Trimbuck. No railway line bas been laid down on the map in this 
direction, from the impossibility of judging, if practicable at all, what course it would 
take. 
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